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PREFACE. 


TIIE  author  of  the  following  Account  of 
Jamaica  has  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  mucn  as 
possible,  treading  in  the  footsteps  or  those  who 
have  already  written  on  the  same  subject.  The 
mere  repetition  of  a task  anticipated  by  others, 
though  offered  in  a new  shape,  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  His  object  is  rather  to  supply,  by 
particular  observations  on  various  topics  con- 
nected with  such  account  (which  those  writers 
have  either  not  touched  on,  or  noticed  but  slight- 

i 

ly)  that  information  which  may  perhaps  interest 
and  amuse  in  a greater  degree  than  the  more 
systematic  and  general  description  of  a country. 
Though  such  writers  have  either  disdained  or 
neglected  to  enter  minutely  into  many  of  these 
subjects,  it  will  yet  be  allowed  that  they  are  de- 
serving of  a little  more  attention.  The  minuter 
traits  and  more  gradual  shades  of  life  and  man 
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ners,  doubtless  convey  a more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  a people,  besides  the  entertainment 
afforded,  than  those  general  outlines  and  more 
obvious  features  which  the  formal  historian  would 
probably  content  himself  with  exhibiting.  Into 
such  minutiae  the  author  will  occasionally  enter, 
and  he  will  sometimes  interweave  with  his  de- 
scriptions such  facts,  anecdotes,  and  notices,  as 
have  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  or  have 
been  derived  from  authentic  sources.  His  prim 
cipal  view  is  to  exhibit  a picture  of  society  and 
manners  in  this  island  (which  will  in  some  mea- 
sure apply  to  the  other  West  India  islands)  ; to 
describe  the  different  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
whites,  and  of  the  free  people  of  colour  and 
blacks ; to  give  an  account  of  the  slaves,  their 
character,  customs,  condition,  and  treatment ; 
and  whatever  else  is  dependent  on,  or  may  arise 
out  of  these  subjects. 

A residence  of  twenty-one  years  in  Jamaica, 
and  in  a situation  where  he  had  opportunities  of 

v« 

knowing  and  observing  much  on  the  topics  he 
has  discussed,  will,  the  author  trusts,  enable 
him  to  perform  this  task  with  truth  and  accuracy. 
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He  will  not  be  so  confident  as  to  say,  that  m 
errors  whatever  will  be  found  to  have  crept 
into  bis  production  ; but  be  will  at  least  flatter 
himself,  that  none  of  any  moment  will  be  dis- 
covered ; and  he  can  boldly  affirm,  not  one  origin 
nating  from  partiality,  prejudice,  or  misrepre? 
sentation. 

i 

In  order  to  give  consistency  and  connection  to 
the  wffiole,  he  will  offer  sketches  of  the  history, 
topography,  government,  colonial  laws,  com- 
merce, productions,  Sc c.  of  this  island.  Elabo- 
rate or  learned  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  he 

i 

does  not  aim  at;  nor  are  they  at  all  wanted  in 
such  a wrork.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  more  voluminous  and  scientific  writers ; to 
copy  whom  would  be  altogether  unnecessary.  At 
the  same  time,  whatever  opinions,  sentiments,  or 
observations  of  the  author’s  own,  may  occasionally 
occur,  he  will  of  course  not  fail  to  offer.  Per- 
haps owing  to  changes  produced  by  time,  or  to 
his  seeing  things  in  different  points  of  view  from 
others,  he  may  sometimes  differ  from  them  in  his 
opinions  and  representations.  This  he  cannot 
help:  but  he  can  at  least  say,  that  the  account 
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he  gives  is  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  experience  and  observation,  un- 
aided and  unrestrained  by  the  page's  of  any  writer 
whatever,  and  unbiassed  by  any  motives  but  those 
pf  a love  of  truth.  ' 


ACCOUNT  OF  JAMAICA. 


• CHAPTER  E 

Geographical  Situation  of  Jamaica. — Sketch  of 
its  Discovery , and  Settlement , and  subse - 
quent  History. 

iHE  island  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  that  great 
cluster  of  islands  that  lie  in  the  gulph  of  Florida, 
and  go  under  the  name  of  Caribbees  ; they  are 
divided  into  windward  and  leew^ard.  Jamaica  be- 
longs to  the  latter  division,  and  is  situated  between 
17.44.  N.  L.  and  7.5.  55.  and  78.  48.  W.  L.  itis 
180  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,' and  GO 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  the  great  Columbus,  in  1494, 
after  he  had  discovered  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  islands  it  lies,  at 
about  thirty  leagues  distance  from  each.  But  it 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  that  the  Spaniards 
made  any  settlement  in  Jamaica  ; and  then,  it  is 
asserted,  they  behaved  to  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants with  all  that  barbarity  and  oppression 
with  which  they  treated  the  natives  of  every 
country  they  conquered,  and  which  have  fixed  a 
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horrible  and  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of 
that  nation. 

At  this  period  Jamaica  was  doubtless  consi- 
dered as  very  far  inferior  in  point  of  importance 
to  either  Cuba  or  Hispaniola;  as  in  truth  it 
would  be  at  the  present  day,  were  these  islands 
equally  improved  and  cultivated.  Neither  at 
the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  British,  nor  for 
many  years  after,  was  the  true  value  of  this  island 
at  all  understood.  It  wras  reserved  for  the  enter- 
prizing  industry  and  commercial  spirit  of  the 
British  to  render  Jamaica,  what  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  most  flourishing,  opulent,  and  pro- 
ductive colony  in  the  American  Archipelago. 
Fifteen  years  back  St.  Domingo,  (the  French  part 
of  Hispaniola;,  would  have  disputed  with  it  that 
title ; but  that  fertile  and  beautiful  region  is  now 
a scene  of  desolation. 

\ 

The  armament  that  wrested  Jamaica  from  its 
first  European  possessors,  in  lb55,  was  destined 
for  another  enterprise, — the  conquest  of  Hispa- 
niola; and  to  the  failure  of  this,  England  is  in 
debted  for  this  valuable  acquisition.  So  little, 
"however,  did  Oliver  Cromwell  appreciate  this 
conquest,  or  so  vexed  was  he  at  the  miscarriage 
of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  that  he  sent 
the  two  commanders  (Admiral  Penn  and  Gene- 
ral Venables),  on  their  return  home,  to  the  tower 
It  is  a curious  fact,  however,  that  Jamaica,  at 
this  time,  produces  a greater  revenue  to  the 
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mother  country,  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  revenue  in  the  protector’s  time. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Ja- 
maica,  they  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  it; 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  ft  became  essen- 
tially productive  to  the  English,  As  to  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  little  better  than  a military  one 
till  some  time  after  the  restoration,  when  another 
was  formed  for  it  of  an  arbitrary  nature.  This 
was  nobly  and  manfully  rejected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and,  in  consequence,  it  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  made  to  resemble  the  constitution  of 
/ 

the  parent  country.  Since  that  period  the  go- 
vernment or  constitution  of  this  island  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  undergoing  pre- 
cisely the  same  changes  and  amelioration. 

Different'  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  to  re-conquer 
this  island  from  the  English  ; but  they  were  all 
of  a very  feeble  nature  till  that  grand  united 
expedition  of  the  two  powers,  which,  under  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  was  to  have  gone  against  it  in 
1782.  i hat  this  formidable  armament  would 
have  succeeded  in  its  object  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  had  not  the  gallant  Rodney, 
happily  at  a critical  juncture,  fallen  in  with  the 
french  fleet,  and  obtained  over  it  that  decisive 
victory  which  has  immortalised  his  name.  The 
island,,  highly  grateful  for  this  important  and 
well-timed  service,  did  not  fail  to  pay  the  most 
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splendid  honours  to  the  brave  commander,  who 
had  thus  rescued  it  in  a moment  of  such  immi- 
nent peril.  The  anniversary  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  is  regularly  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing 
by  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  a 
fine  statue,  inclosed  in  a neat  elegant  temple, 
has  been  erected  in  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  to  the 

i 

memory  of  the  gallant  admiral. 

Since  that  time,  Jamaica  has  remained  undis- 
turbed by  foreign  enemies;  but  in  1 795  there 
arose,  within  its  own  bosom,  a foe  more  terrible 
than  any  exterior  enemy,  who  threatened  to  in- 
volve it  in  all  the  horrors  which  St.  Domingo 
had  so  recently  suffered.  The  Trelawney  town 
Maroons,  incensed  at  the  mode  of  punishment 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  two  of  their  tribe 
for  a theft  they  had  committed,  and  being  other- 
wise dissatisfied,  took  to  arms  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  the  whites.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  contest,  which 
have  already  been  detailed  by  Edwards  and  Dallas  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  a five  months’  strug- 
gle, the  Maroons  capitulated  with  the  whites,  and 
were  subsequently  transported  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Leon 
in  Africa.  As  the  author  of  this  account  was, 
however,  present  during  the  whole  of  this  con- 
test, he  will  offer  some  observations  thereon 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Maroons.  Had 
this  chapter  been  intended  as  any  thing  more 
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than  a short  and  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  island,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  proper 
to  have  given  an  account  of  the  various  rebel* 
lions  of  the  negroes  at  different  times,  and  chiefly 
of  that  which  established,  by  a compact  between 
them  and  the  whites,  the  independence,  or  rather 
freedom,  of  the  Maroons.  All  this  has,  how- 
ever, been  related  by  other  writers,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  II, 

Voyage  to  Jamaica. — Aspect  of  the  Country . — 
View  of  the  Interior. — Division  into  Coun~ 
ties  and  Parishes^—  Towns  and  Villages , 
Houses , Bridges , Roads , 

• . V ' ..  • » » -.  / .V 

AFTER  crossing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  pleasing  than  the  sweet  re* 
freshing  gales  that  waft  a ship  along  to  the 
West  Indies.  These  perpetually  blow  from  one 
quarter,  that  is,  from  east  to  west,  following  the 
sun’s  motion,  and  of  course  driving  the  vessel 
before  them,  except  when  the  sudden  and  tran- 
sient squall  alters  their  direction  for  the  moment. 
Let  those  who  have  never  crossed  the  Atlantic 
imagine  to  themselves  a ship  going,  with  a crowd 
of  sail  set,  under  one  of  those  delightful  breezes 
(called  trade  winds),  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour  ; her  colours  spread,  her  streamers 
floating  in  the  air,  the  sky  clear  and  serene,  the 
sea  of  a deep  azure  blue,  lashed  into  white 
spray  by  the  vessel  before  her,  and  exhibiting  the 
track  of  her  keel  behind,  called  by  seamen  the 
wake  of  the  ship  ; the  dolphin  and  the  por- 
poise gamboling  around,  the  flying-fish  sport- 
ing in  air,  emulating  the  aquatic  birds,  which 
are  seen  hovering  about  in  the  latitude  of  the 
islands  ; and,  among  the  rest,  the  murderous  and 
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voracious  shark,  that  tyrant  of  the  deep,  pur- 
suing the  affrighted  dolphin,  as  the  latter  pur- 
sues the  flying-  fish. 

On  approaching  the  shores  of  Jamaica,  if  at 
a certain  season  of  the  year  (from  January  to 
June),  when  the  crops  of  sugar  are  getting 
in,  the  eye  of  a stranger  is  instantly  struck 
and  delighted  with  the  diversity  of  the  land- 
scape. Here  a dry  stubble  field  in  the  midst 
of  others  covered  with  ripe  sugar-canes,  or 
clothed  with  the  verdure  of  luxuriant  guinea- 
grass,  finely  shaded  ; there  a wind -mill  on  the 
summit  of  a hill ; in  another  place  a cluster 
of  buildings,  or  tuft  of  trees;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood an  extensive  savannah,  partly  bare  and 
partly  covered  with  wild  shrubbery  and  trees, 
with  a stream  of  water  rushing  precipitately 
from  the  contiguous  hills  upon  its  level  bosom ; 
while  the  lofty  cloud-capt  mountains  behind, 
crowned  with  deep  woods,  and  covered  with  per- 
petual verdure,  close  the  scene.  Add  to-  this, 
the  novel  appearance  of  the  mangrove,  with 
which  the  shores  of  this  island  are  deeply  fringed. 
.Perhaps  nothing  is  more  delightfully  rural  than 
the  fine  extensive  guinea-grass  pastures  here, 
shaded  by  the  tall  and  elegant  bread  nut,  whose 
deep  green  foilage  forms  an  enchanting  contrast 
to  the  lighter  verdure  of  the  grass  ; or  adorned 
by  the  fragrant  pimento,  whose  leaves  are  still  of 
a deeper  green  and  finer  polish  than  those  of  .the 
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bread-nut,  and  whose  perfumes  remind  us  o 
Arabia. 

But  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  country  that  the 
great  and  stupendous  works  of  nature  are  chiefly 
to  be  seen.  Here  the  barren  and  the  fertile,  the 
level  and  the  inaccessible,  are  mingled.  In  one 
place  a fine  valley,  or  glade,  fertile  and  irrigated, 
stretching  along  the  foot  of  craggy  and  desolate 
mountains,  covered  with  immense  rocks,  slightly 
intermixed  with  a dry,  arid,  and  unfruitful  soil  ; 
in  another,  a narrow  and  frightful  defile,  or  deep 
and  gloomy  cock-pit,  where  the  rays  of  the  suii 
never  penetrated, -both  inclosed  by  abrupt  preci- 
pices, overhanging  rocks,  and  impervious  woods. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  fastnesses,  these  stu- 
pendous fortifications  of  nature,  that  the  Ma- 
roons bade  defiance  to  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country.  Safely  concealed  in  ambush,  and 
entrenched  behind  fragments  of  rocks  and  huge 
trees,  these  savages  poured  in  a close  and  deadly 
fire  on  the  parties  and  detachments  that  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  them,  while  the  caverns  of  the  rocks 
afforded  to  their  women  and  children  a temporary 
retreat.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

In  many  parts  of  the  interior  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  mountainous  forest,  so  barren  and  so 
dreary,  that  every  tree  is  stunted,  and  not  even 
a reptile  is  to  be  seen  crawling  on  their  desolate 
surfaces.  In  the  midst  of  these  inhospitable 
tracts,  however,  fine  glades  are  often  discovered, 
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made  fertile  by  the  washings  front)  the  surround- 
ing acclivities.  No  country  can  be  more  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale.  About  ten  miles  from 
Montego  Bay  (in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island)  is  a commanding  emi- 
nence near  to  the  road  leading  to  the  Trelawney 
Maroon  town,  from  which  the  spectator  looks 
down  on  a considerable  tract  of  country,  so  in- 
conceivably varied  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  pen- 
cil. In  gazing  on  this  landscape,  the  author  has 
been  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  method  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  in  Jamaica,  took  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  inferior  to  some  of  his  ac* 
o^aintance,  who  wanted  a description  of  it.  He 
took  a sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  crumpling  it 
up  between  his  hands,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and, 
half  expanding  it,  told  the  company  “ that  was 
the  best  description  he  could  give  of  the  face  of 
the  interior  of  Jamaica.5’  No  country  perhaps  is 
more  susceptible  of  ornament  than  this,  and  yet 
there  are  few  who  take  much  pains  in  embellishing 
their  estates  with  those  sylvan  beauties  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  mother  country.  Men  here  are 
otherwise  engaged,  and  have  other  objects  in 
view.  There  is,  however,  something  more  sub- 
lime and  attractive  in  the  wild  and  simple  charms 
of  nature,  disregarded  and  unimproved  as  they 
may  be,  than  in  all  the  efforts  of  art;  and  here 
this  remark  will  be  found  often  exemplified.  The 
scenery,  as  already  said,  is  beautifully'  varied  ; 
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innumerable  springs  gush  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  or  wander  along  the  glades  ; in  the  woods  a 
thousand  undescribed  blossoms  and  wild  flowers 
emit  their  sweets  ; and  numberless  unknown  birds 
chaunt  (or  rather  chirp)  their" “ wood-notes  wild,” 
for  there  are  few  of  the  feathered  tribe  here  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  song. 

What  an  interesting  field  is  there  here  for  the 
naturalist ; for  though  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other 
succeeding  naturalists  have  been  supposed  to 
have  rifled  the  treasures  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  in  these  regions,  yet  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  recesses  throughout  the  island  which 
neither  Sir  Hans  Sloane  nor  any  other  person  ever 
penetrated,  much  less  explored.  And  can  there  be 
a doubt,  that  in  those  deep,  and  almost  imper- 
vious retreats,  there  are  birds,  insects,  plants, 
and  fossils,  that  have  no  existence  in  any  other 
museum  than  the  grand  repository  of  nature  ? 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  better 
watered  than  Jamaica  ; for,  besides  the  countless 
springs  and  rivulets  which  issue  from  its  moun- 
tains, there  are  many  fine  rivers  in  various  parts 
of  it.  None  of  these  arc,  however,  navigable, 
excepting  Black  river,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Eli- 
zabeth, on  which  flat-bottomed  boats  bring 
down  the  sugar,  rum,  and  other  produce  from  the 
interior  of  that  parish  to  the  port  of  Black  river  : 
on  some  of  the  others*  as  the  Rio  Cobre,  & c. 
canoes  and  small  boats  can  sail  for  some  way  up. 
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As  to  the  smaller  streams,  it  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularise them  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  island  seven  or  eight  springs,  all  or 
most  of  them  perennial,  are  known  to  take  their 
rise  within  the  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  and  Cornwall ; and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  twenty  parishes.  It  contains  one 
city  (Kingston),  and  3d  towns  and  villages.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Montego  Bay  (which  for 
size,  population,  and  trade,  may  be  ranked  se- 
cond to  Kingston),  Falmouth,  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega  (the  seat  of  government),  Port  Royal, 
Savannah  la  Mar,  Morant  Bay,  Port  Morant, 
Lucca,  Port  Maria,  Old  Harbour,  St,  Ann’s  (or 
St.  John),  Lacovia,  & c.  Kingston  is  a large 
city,  and  has  a very  extensive  trade.  Its  popu- 
lation may  be  set  down  at  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  souls  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  council,  and  has  a 
town  guard  of  forty  men,  who  act  under  the  po- 
lice of  the  city,  and  are  of  great  service  in  pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants,  and  preventing  riot  and 
disorder.  There  are  in  it  some  handsome  build- 
ings in  the  West  India  style.  Kingston  is,  howr- 
ever,  a hot,  and,  at  times,  a very  unhealthy 
place.  Many  oi  the  gentlemen  there  have  pens, 
or  country  seats,  in  the  cool  parts  of  the  vicinity, 
particularly  the  Ligumea  mountains,  to  which 
they  occasionally  retire,  and  where  they  breathe 
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lor  awhile  a more  pure  and  salubrious  air.  There 
are  some  very  laudable  institutions  here  for  chari- 
table purposes,  particularly  the  free-school,  and 
asylum  for  deserted  negroes  ; the  latter  is  of  a na- 
ture so  benevolent  and  necessary,  that  none  of 
the  parishes  ought  to  be  without  one. 

Montego  Bay  is  a thriving  and  pretty  populous 
town  ; but  it  was  still  more  so  previous  to  179 5, 
in  which  year  it  suffered  very  severely  by  a fire? 
which  consumed  two  thirds  of  the  town,  and  de- 
stroyed a great  deal  of  other  property  : the  whole 
of  the  houses  that  were  destroyed  have  not.  since 
been  rebuilt,  a proof  that  this  town  is  not  now 
so  populous  as  it  then  was.  There  is  here  a 
handsome  court-house,  lately  built,  and  a neat 
little  church,  but  the  gaol  is  a most  wretched  one, 
and  is,  indeed,  a disgrace  to  the  parish.  This 
town  is  the  capital  and  sea  port  of  St.  James’s. 

Falmouth  not  many  years  back  was  a small 
petty  village  ; but  it  has  risen  rapidly  to  be  a 
considerable  town,  through  the  increasing  trade 
and  cultivation  of  the  parish  (Trelawney)  of 
which  it  is  the  sea  port,  and  now  bids  fair  to  rival 
Montego  Bay  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  There  is 
a good  church  here,  and  a hydraulic  machine  for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water. 

St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  is  situated  in  St.  Catherine’s, 
and  is,  as  before  noticed,  the  seat  of  government* 
Here,  too,  are  the  public  offices;  so  that  this 


town,  though  not  a large  one,  from  it’s  containing 
fhe  government  and  assembly  houses,  and  various 
other  public  buildings,  may  be  considered  as  the 
genteelest  and  handsomest  town  in  the  island.  It 
is  intended,  too,  that  some  considerable  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  public  buildings  here 
are  to  take  place.  Here,  as  before  observed,  is  a 
temple  and  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Rodney,  whose  name  the  people  of  Jamaica 
honour  as  they  would  that  of  a tutelary  deity. 

Port  Royal  is  a middling  large  but  mean- 
looking town,  standing  on  a narrow  peninsula  or 
neck  of  land.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
cellent fortifications,  and  naval  yard,  the  har- 
bour of  Port  Royal  being  the  rendezvous  for  our 
men  of  war  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  here  are  people  of  colour.  This 
town  was  totally  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
in  the  year 

Savannah  la  Mar  is  a hot,  dirty,  and  mean 
looking  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  people  of 
colour,  who  keep  lodging  houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  attend  the  Cornwall 
assize-court,  this  place  having  the  honour  of 
being  the  county  town,  on  account  of  its  central 
situation.  In  this  wretched  place,  however, 
the  best  fare  is  provided,  for  which  a most  enor-4 
mous  price  is  charged,  viz.  six  or  seven  dollars 
per  day.  Savannah  la  Mar  once  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake. 


There  being  nothing  remarkable  in  the  other 
smaller  towns  or  villages,  and  this  not  being  in- 
tended as  a regular  topographical  account,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  respecting  them. 

The  iiouses  in  this  island  are  of  various  forms 
and  constructions.  Some  have  stone  foundations, 
others  are  entirely  built  of  wood  ; some  have 
jealousies,  some  sash  windows  with  Venetian 
blinds,  and  some  have  a mixture  of  both.  Most 
of  them  have  piazzas,  either  open  or  with  jea- 
lousies, and  many  have  balconies.  The  apart- 
ments within,  besides  the  piazzas,  are  a large 
hall,  sometimes  a recess  as  a sitting-room,  or 
boudoir,  a pantry,  a closet,  and  bed-rooms. 
The  kitchen,  or  cook-room , as  it  is  here  called, 
is  a separate  building,  being  never  part  of  the 
dwelling-house  as  in  Europe;  this  is  highly  pro- 
per, in  order  to  obviate  accidents  by  firo. 

In  the  towns  there  is  a wretched  intermixture 
of  handsome  and  spacious  houses  with  vile  hovels 
and  disgraceful  sheds , inhabited  by  free  people  of 
colour,  who  keep  petty  hucksters’  shops,  and  by 
low  white  people,  who  vend  liquors  and  give  rise 
to  many  disorderly  and  indecent  scenes.  This  evil 
ought,  to  be  rectified  ii  possible.  As  the  city  of 
Kingston  is  now  chartered  as  a corporate  body, 
it  will  probably  take  the  lead. 

As  for  b ridges,  and  other  public  structures  of 
the  kind,  in  this  part  of  the  world  there  are  few 
that  deserve  mention,  except  a neat  cast  iron 
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bridge,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  some 
few  years  ago  thrown  across  the  Rio  Cobra. 
There  is  indeed  often  a marked  deficiency  here 
of  public  spirit  in  undertakings  of  this  sort. 
Men  who  will  cheerfully  spend  their  money  on  a 
horse-race,  &c.  will  often  prove  niggardly  of  a 
small  addition  to  a subscription  for  completing  a 
permanent  public  work.  An  instance  of  this 
lately  occurred  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.  A 
sum  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a 
bridge  over  Montego  river,  near  to  a dangerous 
tord,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Montego  hay, 
where  many  lives  had  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  stream  when  the 
river  had  got  swelled  by  heavy  rains.  A few 
additional  thousands  would  have  sufficed  to  build 
a handsome,  durable,  and  substantial  stone 
bridge;  but  rather  than  come  forward  with  this 
additional  required  supply,  the  rulers  of  the  pa- 
rish contented  themselves  with  a wooden  machine, 
which  they  denominated  a bridge.  The  former, 
besides  the  advantage  of  durability,  would  have 
been  an  ornament  and  a credit  to  the  place ; the 
latter,  as  long  as  it  lasts , will  exhibit  a monu- 
ment of  the  taste  and  sound  policy  of  the  pro* 
jectors.  As  a still  further  display  of  taste,  a 
gallows  lias  been  placed  on  the  centre  of  this 
bridge,  like  a triumphal  arch  ! through  which 
the  traveller  has  to  pass,  no  doubt  to  his  great 
admiration.  Some  small  amends  are,  however, 
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■made  for  this  act  of  gothicism,  by  the  erection  of 
a handsome  court-house,  as  already  noticed. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a work  was  undertaken, 

no  doubt  from  laudable  and  benevolent  motives, 

* 

which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  proved  a 
most  useful  and  important  benefit.  This  was  an 
intended  close  harbour,  or  pier,  within  which 
vessels  would  have  rode  in  safety  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  north  winds,  which  have  too  often 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  shipping  in  Mon- 
tego bay,  owing  to  that  harbour  being  exposed  to  a 
heavy  swell  from  the  sea.  A charter  was  obtained, 
a company  erected,  tolls  demanded,  and  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  subscribed,  which  have 
been  regularly  laid  out ; yet,  whether  it  be  owing 
to  some  mismanagement  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  or  to  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme, 
the  projectors  seem  still  at  as  great  a distance 
from  the  completion  of  it  as  when  they  began. 
Had  an  able  engineer  been  on  the  spot  when  this 
work  was  commenced,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  given  some  wholesome  advice  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  public  roads  in  this  island  are  in  general 
very  good  ; they  are  superintended  and  kept  in  re- 
pair by  way-wardens,  as  they  are  here  called,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  parochial  vestries  for  the 
purpose.  A parochial  tax  is  levied  to  defray  the 
expense.  Of  late  years  many,  new  roads  of 
communication  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
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island  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The 
difficulty  of  traversing  the  country  during  the 
Maroon  war  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  these 
improvements ; and,  besides  this  public  expe- 
diency, these  new  tracts  operate  to  enhance  the 
value-  of  the  lands  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
so  encourage  settlers  to  cultivate  them.  Along 
some  of  the  public  roads  by  the  sea-side  are 
planted  rows  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  help  to  inter- 
cept the  piercing  beams  of  a hot  vertical  sun,  and 
have  a pleasing  rural  appearance.  For  the  same 
purpose,  a variety  of  fruit  and  other  trees  appear 
scattered  throughout  the  towns.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  houses,  the  tall  cabbage-tree 
or  palmetto,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  elegant  orange, 
or  the  shaddock,  serve  to  adorn  the  premises,  and 
refresh  the  eye  of  the  panting  inhabitant ; and 
sometimes  the  umbrageous  tamarind  throws  its 
spacious  shade  over  the  area  of  a dwelling,  and 
yields,  during  the  sun’s  noon-tide  blaze,  a sweet 
and  ineffable  relief.  At  a distance,  and  particu- 
larly from  sea,  this  mixture  of  tropical  foliage  has 
a picturesque  and  pleasing  effect. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a surveyor  of  Jamaica,  of  con- 
siderable talents,  assisted  by  an  able  and  inge- 
nious delineator  (Mr.  Robson),  has  lately  pub- 
lished, under  the  sanction  of  the  assembly  of  that 
island,  three  very  complete  maps  of  the  three 
counties  thereof.  They  are  of  a very  large  size, 
and  comprize,  besides  the  usual  matter  con- 
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tained  in  maps,  a delineation  of  roads,  springs, 
mountains,  and  all  the  principal  properties.  No 
map  was  ever,  perhaps,  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  ; and  though  such  a work  is  not 
of  much  moment  to  the  world  in  general,  yet  to 
the  Jamaica  proprietor  it  must  prove  peculiarly 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Soil. — Climate . — Seasons. — -Diseases  incident  to 
the  Whites. — Precautions  to  guard  against 
Sickness. — Earthquakes. — Hurricanes.— -De- 
scription of  one.— Opinion  the  Negroes  have 
of  those  visitations t 

THERE  are  a very  great  variety  of  soils  in 
Jamaica.  The  principal  are  a rich  brown  loam, 
intermixed  with  flint  stones ; a brown  loam,  with- 
out stones,  on  a stiff  clay ; a deep  and  rich 
black  mould  ; a kind  of  fuller’s  earth  ; and  a 
species  of  brick  mould,  of  a strong  and  firm  tex- 
ture. All  these  are  considered  as  excellent  sugar 
soils,  and  are  also  well  adapted  for  coffee,  which 
requires  a deep  and  rich  soil.  There  are  besides 
these  various  other  lighter  soils,  in  which  there 
is  a considerable  admixture  of  gravel,  of  small 
stones,  and  of  marl ; but  these  are  neither 
adapted  to  the  sugar  cane  nor  to  coffee ; they, 
however,  produce  guinea-grass,  and  various 
roots,  particularly  the  swreet  potatoe,  which  flou- 
lishes  best  in  a light  superficial  soil,  as  the  gui- 
nea-giass  luxuriates  in  a stony  and  rocky  one. 
So  variously,  and  capriciously  as  it  were,  are  all 
these  soils  intermingled  on  some  spots,  that  the 
author  has  known  frequently  four  or  five  of  them 
contained  within  the  compass  of  one  small  field 
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of  eight  or  ten  acres.  This  was  in  a mountainous 
part  of  the  island,  where  this  diversity  is  chiefly 
observable  ; in  the  level  parts  there  is  a greater 
uniformity  of  soil.  As  the  clays  here  are  in  general 
very  stiff,  the  planter  finds  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, in  tilling  such  soils,  either  to  plough  the 
land,  or  turn  it  up  with  the  hoe  (which  is  the 
most  common  method),  some  time  previous  to 
planting  the  cane,  in  order  to  have  it  mellowed 
and  pulverised.  But  on  the  Subject  of  the  treat- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  land  here,  something 
will  be  said  in  another  place. 

Jamaica  being  situated  w ithin  eighteen  degrees 
Of  the  equator,  its  climate  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a degree  of  warmth  considerably 
above  temperate.  In  these  tropical  regions  it 
has  been  wisely  ordained  by  providence,  that  the 
heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  insufferable, 
should  be  tempered  by  appropriate  causes. 
While  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Jamaica 
enjoys  a purer  and  more  wholesome  air  than  he 
who  resides  near  to  the  ocean,  the  latter  is  com- 
forted and  refreshed  by  the  daily  sea-breeze, 
which  periodically  sets  in  at  a certain  hour.  So 
peculiarly  grateful  and  welcome  is  this  friend  of 
man,  that  the  poor  half-parched  seaman,  w'hen 
he  eyes  the  distant  rippling  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
dark  blue  streak  on  its  farthest  verge,  indicative 
of  its  approach,  hails  it  by  the  healing  appellation 
of  the  doctor.  To  speak  poetically,  health  sits 
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perched  on  its  wing,  and  joy  and  cheerfulness 
follow  in  its  train.  It  is  also  observable,  that, 
during  the  hottest  times  of  the  day,  and  the  most 
sultry  months,  a succession  of  light  flying  clouds 
continually  pass  over  and  intercept  the  sun’s 
fiercer  blaze.  It  is  cooler  and  more  salubrious 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  than  on  the  south. 
The  medium  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  said 
to  be  75  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  During  the 
hottest  times,  it  is  often  as  high  as  96,  and  some- 
times upwards  of  100.  In  the  mountains  the 
author  has,  however,  known  it  as  low  as  49* 
There  is  little  variation  of  the  seasons  here, 
except  what  is  occasioned  by  the  alternation 
of  rainy  and  dry  weather.  In  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  the  air  on 
the  mountains  is  indeed  sensibly  colder,  but  this 
is  chiefly  observable  in  the  morning  ; and  at  this 
time  it  is  here  so  keen,  at  times,  as  to  cause  one 
to  shiver,  and  almost  wish  for  a fire.  In  the  low 
valleys  and  level  grounds  this  coldness  is  not  so 
observable.  Indeed,  between  the  high  mountain 
and  sea-side  air  there  is  a difference  of  many 
degrees,  which  is  very  perceptible  on  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  July  and  August 
may  be  considered  as  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year.  The  rainy  weather  does  not  always  take 
place  in  the  same  months.  Sometimes  the  spring- 
rains  do  not  set  in  till  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
sometimes  later ; sometimes  they  begin  in  the 
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month  of  March,  sometimes  even  in  February, 
and  continue  for  two  months,  perhaps,  or  more. 
This  being  the  time  of  getting  in  the  crops,  that 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  these  early  rains 
are  a considerable  impediment;  and  the  roads 
being  hollowed,  and  cut  up,  the  planters  find 
it  a difficult  task  both  to  get  home  their  canes, 
and  to  forward  their  produce  to  the  shipping 
place  ; besides  the  deficiency  of  fuel  occasioned 
by  perpetual  rains,  which  to  the  estates  is  a pri- 
mary concern,  as  without  this  necessary  article 
they  cannot  go  on.  The  autumnal,  or  fall  rains, 
as  they  are  here  called,  usually  happen  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes 
later.  These  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
planter  to  bring  forward  his  young  canes,  which 
are  generally  planted  at  this  season  in  preference 
to  the  spring,  as  having  a longer  time  to  grow, 
and  of  course  coming  to  greater  perfection.  The 
spring  rains  are  by  far  the  most  violent.  Puring 
the  prevalence  of  these,  the  air  is  most  insuf- 
ferably sultry  : this  extreme  heat,  joined  to  a still 
unagitated  atmosphere,  is  a presage  of  the  coming 
deluge.  It  comes  on  with  an  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  clouds  gather  in  an  instant,  though  the  arch 
of  heaven  was  pure  and  cloudless  but  the  instant 
before,  and  the  torrent  pours  down  without 
giving  warning  to  the  negroes,  who  are  employed 
in  the  fields,  to  retire  from  its  fury.  A terrible 
peal  of  thunder  usually  precedes  it,  and  during 
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its  continuance  the  firmament  is  rent  with  these 
awful  sounds,  which  are  sometimes  so  frightfully 
loud  as  to  resemble  the  close  report  of  the  hea- 
viest artillery  j while  the  quick  and  vivid  lighten- 
ing, threatening  destruction  as  it  shoots  across 
the  sky,  is  truly  terrific.  These  rains,  often  for 
weeks  together,  set  in  regularly  at  the  same  hour, 
and  continue  about  the  same  length  of  time,  viz. 
two  or  three  hours;  sometimes,  however,  they 
will  continue  whole  days  and  nights,  with  little  or 
no  intermission.  The  autumnal  rains  are  neither 
so  heavy  as  those  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  nor 
are  they  usually  accompanied  with  such  terrible 
thunder  and  lightening.  The  rains,  particularly 
those  of  the  spring,  are  frequently  partial ; it 
often  happens,  that  while  the  mountainous  parts, 
which  seldom  have  cause  to  complain  of  drought, 
are  annoyed  with  daily  torrents,  the  low  country 
is  parched  up  with  excessive  drought.  Nay,  the 
author  has  known  a property  almost  burnt  up  by 
drought,  while  the  neighbouring  one,  divided 
from  it  only  by  a ridge  of  hills,  was  blest  by 
plenteous  and  daily  showers  ; these  passing  along 
the  one  valley,  never  crossed  over  to  the  other  ; 
and  this  tantalizing  partiality  would  continue  for 
weeks.  The  heavy  dews  which  generally  fall  here, 
during  droughts,  area  considerable  help  to  ve- 
getation. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  that  there  are  any  par- 
ticular seasons  in  this  country  when  sickness  is 
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more  common  among  the  white  people  than  at 
other  times.  The  author  has  found  all  times  of 
the  year  nearly  aUke  as  to  healthiness,  when  pro- 
per precautions  have  been  observed.  Of  course, 
as  in  all  countries,  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  are  dangerous  to  health,  and 
in  a hot  climate  more  particularly  so;  the  seeds 
of  a disorder  which  may  embitter  a whole  life,  or 
sweep  men  rapidly  off,  may,  and  often  are,  laid 
in  what  at  first  appeared  but  a slight  cold , caught 
by  being  exposed  to  these  alternations.  Jhe 
change  from  a long  course  of  wet  weather  to  dry, 
strange  to  say,  is  often  productive  of  such  colds, 
and  vice  versa.  Those  who  enjoy  the  wholesome 
temperature  ot  Great  Britain  doubtless  contra- 

O 

tulate  themselves  on  such  a happiness,  and  re- 
joice that  destiny  has  not  placed  them  in  the  burn- 
ing regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  exposed  them 
to  the  pestilence  and  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever, 
and  other  hideous  diseases.  This  self-congratu- 
lation is  perfectly  natural.  But  it  is  with  dangers 
at  a distance  as  it  is  with  a person  walking  in  a 
mist ; the  passing  objects  appear  to  him  magnified 
fo  a frightful  size,  till  a nearer  approach  con- 
vinces him  of  his  mistake ; not  that  it  can  be  said 
there  are  no  such  things,  but  the  terrors  and  danr 
gets  of  them  are  mightily  exaggerated.  There 
is  hardly  a doubt  that  the  yellow  fever  is  any 
thing  more  than  a malignant  bilious  fever,  the 
extravasated  fluid,  diffused  through  the  system, 
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producing  that  deep  yellow  tinge  on  the  skin 
which  gives  name  to  the  disease.  As  to  its  epi- 
demic influence,  and  general  mortal  effects, 
much  may  be  said  on  these  subjects.  The  very 
terrors  which  the  presence  of  such  a disease 
must  conjure  up,  have  no  doubt  often  operated 
fatally.  Some  years  back  the  yellow  fever  made 
its  appearance  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and 
swept  off  numbers.  Consternation  was  spread 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  parts  where  the  disease 
most  fatally  prevailed.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  people  going  to  bed, 
in  apparent  perfect  health,  who,  in  forty  or  fifty 
hours,  were  corses.  They,  perhaps,  lived  on 
the  same  property  with  one  who  had  died  of  this 
distemper,  or  had  attended  the  funeral  of  some 
w ho  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  A slight  head-ache 
was  the  first  symptom  that  alarmed  them  ; soon 
after  which  a burning  fever  succeeded,  and  all  its 
dreadful  concomitants  ; the  unhappy  patient  sunk 
into  a morbid  despondency  of  mind,  and  yielded, 
in  despair,  to  its  direful  progress.  On  many 
estates,  every  white  person  on  them  were  swept,  in 
succession,  off  within  the  space  of  a week  or  two. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  disease  was  thus 
infectious  in  its  nature,  and  rapid  and  certain  in  its 
effects,  were  not  the  medical  attendants  infected 
and  carried  off  by  it?  They  were  generally 
exempt  from  its  rage,  while  their  patients  were 
thus  in  such  numbers  dying  around  them.  In 
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short,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  of  many  of 
these  unhappy  men  having  become  martyrs  to 
self-created  terrors.  The  yellow  fever  is  a viru- 
lent disease,  but  neither  so  infectious  nor  so  in- 
evitably mortal  as  some  people  believe ; and, 
without  entering  into  any  investigation  of  the 
present  mode  of  treating  this  disease,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  least,  that  an  improved  and  more 
effectual  one  will  in  time  be  adopted  to  meet  so 
terrible  a scourge  of  the  human  race.  The  yellow 
fever  seldom,  or  never,  visits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  interior,  nor  are  the  negroes  and 
brown  people  at  all  subject  to  it.  There  are  in- 
deed some  diseases  peculiar  to  each  class,  of 
which  something  will  be  said  when  treating  of  the 
negroes.  Besides  the  yellow,  or  bilious  fever, 
intermittent  fevers  prevail  in  Jamaica,  pleurisies, 
&c.  but  consumptions  are  little  known.  Young 
men,  just  arrived  in  the  island,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  febrile  disorders ; an  excellent  precau- 
tion against  which  would  be  their  residing,  if 
possible,  in  a cool  and  healthy  part  of  the  interior 
for  a few  months,  as  a sort  ot  seasoning.  What 
strikingly  evinces  the  propriety  ot  such  a step  is 
the  following  circumstance  : — About  twelve  years 
ago  (from  1806),  his  Majesty’s  1 6th  regiment  of 
foot  arrived  at  Montego  Bay  from  Halifax.  It 
was  then  about  500  strong  ; and  in  the  first  year 
it  was  quartered  at  that  place  it  lost  from  two  to 
three  hundred  men  by  sickness.  Bnt  since  the 


Maroon  war,  the  bulk  of  the  regiments  stationed 
in  St.  James’s  has  been  quartered  at  barracks 
built  on  the  scite  of  the  old  Maroon  town,  (about 
twenty  miles  up  in  the  interior),  since  which  time 
the  part  of  the  regiments  posted  there  has  been 
uniformly  as  healthy  as  if  quartered  in  the  heart 
of  England.  Seven  hundred  of  the  55th  regi- 
ment, some  time  back  stationed  there,  had  at  one 
time  not  one  sick  man  in  the  hospital,  and  only 
one  had  died  in  a space  of  six  months.  This  spot 
is,  therefore,  very  properly  converted  into  head- 
quarters lor  the  regiments.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  circumstances  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
the  mortality  in  the  l6th  regiment;  it  was  inju- 
diciously drawn  from  a very  cold  country  to  a 
hot  tropical  climate,  and  the  soldiers  had  unfor- 
tunately a too  free  access  to  spirituous  liquors, 
the  very  bane  of  the  best  constitutions  in  a cli- 
mate like  this.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
intemperance  and  irregularity  destroy  many  more 
constitutions  than  any  thing  inimical  in  the  cli- 
mate ; they  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  much  of 
the  sickness  here,  and  consign  many  an  infatuated 
wretch  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Tor  many  years  back  this  island  has  been  hap- 
pily exempt  from  those  terrible  visitations,  hurri- 
canes and  earthquakes.  I he  only  earthquake 
which  was  peculiarly  awful  and  destructive  in 
its  effects  here  was  that  which,  in  J6'92,  swal- 
lowed up  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  and  its 
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wretched  inhabitants,  leaving  not  a vestige  or 
wreck  behind.  The  earth  on  which  it  stood  sud- 
denly sunk,  the  sea,  terribly  agitated,  rushed  in 
over  it,  and  the  vessels  which  rode  in  the  harbour 
were  torn  from  their  moorings,  and  rapidly 
watted  over  the  spot  where,  but  a few  minutes 
before,  stood  the  houses  of  this  devoted  town. 
Since  this  signal  and  destructive  visitation,  few  of 
the  earthquakes  that  have  happened  here  have 
been  of  any  great  moment.  They  have  done 
little  more  mischief  than  cracking  a few  walls, 
shivering  a few*  panes  of  glass,  or  breaking  a 
little  china  ware.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  have 
tended  to  awaken  a few  trembling  apprehensions, 
religious  scruples,  and  conscientious  qualms  in 
the  breasts  of  some  ; and,  if  happening  during 
the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  to  rouse  and  terrify 
a number  of  worthy  people  of  both  sexes  from 
their  beds,  as  in  the  last  shock  (in  1802),  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
streets  of  the  towns  that  felt  it  most  sensibly  were 
filled  with  people  of  all  descriptions,  who  issued 
cm  with  w ildness  and  surprise  in  their  looks,  and 
without  waiting  the  formality  of  slipping  on  their 
clothes. 

As  for  hurricanes,  these  visitations  have  been 
not  only  much  more  frequent,  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, equally  terrible  and  destructive  with 
the  devouring  earthquake  in  its  most  awful  shape. 
For  twenty  years  past  Jamaica  has  not  expe- 
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rienced  what  may  properly  be  called  a hurricane. 
There  have  been  storms,  or  severe  gusts  of  wind, 
but  no  hurricane  since  the  year  1786 ; for  be- 
tween a hurricane  and  one  of  these  gusts  there  is 
as  much  difference  as  between  a smart  breeze  and 
the  gentlest  zephyr. 

A hurricane  in  the  West  Indies  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  awful  and  certain  prognostics.  An 
ominous  stillness  seems  to  reign  in  the  sky,  the 
air  is  unusually  sultry,  the  clouds  unsettled  ; at 
length  a deep  gloom  gradually  settles  and  over- 
spreads the  hemisphere  ; the  sun  is  by  degrees 
enveloped  in  darkness;  a deep,  hollow,  and 
murmuring  sound  is  indistinctly  heard,  like  the 
roaring  of  a distant  torrent,  or  the  howling  of  the 
winds  through  remote  woods  ; rapid  and  transient 
gusts  of  wind  and  rain  suddenly  succeed ; the 
birds  are  seen  flying  hastily  across  the  sky,  or 
agitated  in  mid-air  by  the  violence  of  the  sudden 
blasts  ; even  the  beasts  of  the  fields  seem  con- 
scious of  the  coming  danger,  and  flee  to  their 
accustomed  sheds.  The  blasts  soon  become  more 
violent  and  durable;  they  seem  to  sweep  along  in 
streams  or  volumes  that  are  irresistible.  At  one 
moment  they  rage  with  inconceivable  fury,  and 
on  the  ensuing  instant  seem  as  it  were  to  expire 
suddenly  away.  In  a few  hours  the  hurricane 
reaches  its  cicmb  of  violence,  when  all  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  from  every  point  of  the  compass, 
winged  with  destruction,  seem  let  loose  from  their 
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caverns.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest  cannot 
resist  their  force,  the  plantain-walks  are  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  fields  of  sugar  canes  are  torn 
from  the  roots,  and  wafted  about  like  chaff ; and 
all  the  level  country  is  inundated  by  floods  of 
rain.  If  unhappily  the  winds  should  find  en- 
trance into  some  unfortunate  dwelling,  at  this 
perilous  moment,  it  womld  soon  be  unroofed, 
and  the  trembling  inhabitants,  if  not  buried  in  its 
ruins,  compelled  to  seek  for  other  shelter ; but 
that  has  often  proved  impracticable,  and  many 
are  the  unfortunate  victims  who  have  thus  perished 
amid  the  fury  of  those  tropical  tempests — helpless, 
unheard,  and  unseen.  Nothing  can  be  more 
terrible  and  heart-appalling  (the  author  writes 
from  experience)  than  the  wild  howling  and 
threatening  violence  of  a hurricane  during  the 
dead  of  the  night,  when  the  silent  and  sudden 
gleams  of  light  darting  across  the  heavens  (for  no 
thunder  is  heard)  serve  only  to  make  “ darkness 
visible,”  and  heighten  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
Well  might  we  then  exclaim  w'ith  KingLear, 

. Tremble  thou  wretch, 

“ Who  hast  committed  crimes, 

“ Unwhipt  of  justice.” 

But  what  must  be  the  horrors  which  then  sur- 
round  the  unhappy  mariner  ? His  ship  buffeted 
v about  by  the  wild  and  mountainous  waves,  which 
Threaten  every  moment  to  swallow  him  up  in  an 
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unfathomable  grave.  Even  the  sight  of  land  at 
this  terrific  crisis  fills  him  with  new  horrors : 
the  treacherous  reef,  the  sunken  rock,  the  wild 
breakers,  and  tremendous  surf,  are  far  more 
dreadful  to  him  than  even  the  open  ocean. 

When  a hurricane  subsides,  every  object 
around  wears  an  unspeakably  dismal  appearance. 
Every  tree  is  stript  of  its  verdure,  or  lies  shattered 
on  the  earth  ; the  fields  of  canes  are  levelled 
with  the  ground,  or  twisted  and  torn  from  their 
roots;  the  plantain  trees  (from  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  draw  a great 
part  of  their  subsistence)  are  every  where  de- 
stroyed ; and  even  the  ground  provisions,  (or 
various  roots),  do  not  entirely  escape.  The 
planter,  in  short,  has  his  crop  destroyed  ; and, 
what  is  much  worse,  is  in  danger,  perha  ps,  of 
seeing  his  slaves  perish  around  him  for  want  of 
subsistence,  or  die  by  diseases  brought  upon  them 
by  improper  nourishment.  What  adds  to  the 
horrors  of  such  a situation,  is  the  long  droughts 
that  are  too  often  known  to  succeed  these  visita- 
tions, by  which  the  products  of  the  earth,  which 
the  tempest  had  spared,  are  arrested  in  their 
growth,  and  its  vegetation  dried  up  and  sus- 
pended by  the  parching  heat  and  want  of  mois- 
ture. This  situation  is  truly  dreadful.  Tut  it 
was  never  so  severely  felt  as  after  the  oreat  bur- 
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been  told  by  many  respectable  gentlemen  who 
were  witnesses  of  what  they  related,  that  the  ne- 
groes on  the  different  properties  throughout  the 
island  were  every  day  perishing  in  numbers, 
partly  from  diseases  (chiefly  dysenteries)  brought 
on  by  unwholesome  food,  and  partly  from  abso- 
lute starvation  ! that  the  lowest  price  of  a barrel 
of  old  decayed  flour  was  ten  pounds  currency ; 
that  it  was  a great  favour  to  obtain  it  at  any 
price  ; that  a universal  dearth  of  other  provisions 
prevailed  to  a most  awful  and  alarming  degree  ; 
and  that  the  poor  negroes  were  compelled  to  feed 
on  the  wild  yam  (a  bitter  and  unwholesome  root) 
and  other  wretched  vegetables,  which  to  their 
craving  appetites  were  yet  sweet  and  gratifying. 
At  this  time  of  general  misery  and  want,  there 
were  some  avaricious  monopolizers,  who,  to  the 
disgrace  of  humanity,  it  is  said,  kept  back  their 
flour  with  a view  of  obtaining  a still  higher  price 
for  it.  As  a base  avarice  often  over-reaches 
itself,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  learn 
that  one  of  those  wretches  kept,  a considerable 
quantity  of  this  article  on  hand  till  the  arrival  of 
a fresh  supply,  w hich  was  generously  sold  by  the 
importer  at  a moderate  price  ; and  this  man’s 
flour  being  by  this  time  nearly  spoilt  by  keeping, 
he  was  under  a necessity  of  selling  it  by  public 
outcry,  for  about  one  twentieth  of  what  he  had 
expected  to  exact  for  it. 
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The  negroes  are  at  a loss  what  to  think  of 
earthquakes  : they  are  often  shrewd  in  their  re- 
marks and  conjectures,  but  earthquakes  and 
eclipses  puzzle  them.  As  to  hurricanes,  they  na- 
turally enough  consider  them  as  indications  of  the 
divine  wrath,  as  punishments  inflicted  by  heaven 
on  the  human  race  for  their  crimes  and  impiety  ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  their  arising  from  natural 
causes ; the  necessary  war  of  the  elements  is  to 
them  an  incomprehensible  doctrine ; and  they 
would  smile  to  hear  the  philosopher  say,  that, 
though,  these  visitations  inflict  evil,  they  also  im- 
part benefit,  by  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  those 
pestilential  vapours  which  would  otherwise  spread 
disease  and  death.  They  do  not  look  much  to 
natural  causes  and  remote  consequences.  If  the 
w'inged  lightening  which  flashes  across  the  fields 
should  strike  dead  an  oppressive  overseer,  they 
hail  the  circumstance  as  a just  judgment  of  the 
Almighty;  but  they  are  guilty  of  blasphemy  when 
they  arraign  him  of  partiality,  if,  when  their  day 
of  rest  returns,  it  should  prove  an  unfavourable 
one,  or  when  any  other  unforeseen  disaster  be- 
falls them.  But  above  all,  they  cannot  reconcile 
it  to  fairness,  that  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse should  have  shewn  so  marked  a predilection 
in  favour  of  the  whites,  as  to  give  dominion  to 
them,  while  he  placed  the  blacks,  who  never 
offended,  him , in  a state  of  perpetual  bondage 
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under  them.  Poor  creatures  ! they  have  not  yet 
learned  the  doctrine  ol  unrepining  submission  to 
the  will  of  providence  ; though  those  who  boast- 
of  being  Christians,  when  they  meet  with  little 
petty  vexations,  usually  exclaim — “ the  Lord’s 
will  be  done.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Government , 8$c. — Laws. — Litigiousness,  <§r. 

of  the  people. — Ecclesiastical  affairs. — Pa- 
rochial regulations. 

THE  government  of  Jamaica  is  formed  after 
the  model  ot  that  of  the  mother  country.  It 
consists  of  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly, 
or  house  of  representatives.  The  council  may 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  house  of  lords. 
The  office  of  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor, 
of  Jamaica,  is  a very  lucrative  and  important 
one.  He  is  usually  a staff  officer,  and  has  per- 
formed some  acceptable  services  to  the  country 
and  government,  or  is  at  least  in  high  favour 
with  the  ministry.  His  office  is  two-fold,  civil 
and  military;  he  is  both  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  and  chancellor.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  it  can  reasonably  be  expected,  that  one  who 
has  been  bred  up  in  a camp,"  and  educated 
merely  for  the  military  profession,  and  who  has 
never,  perhaps,  thought  of,  much  less  studied, 
civil  jurisprudence,  can  be  at  all  competent  to 
the  functions  of  a chancellor?  The  court  in 
which  he  piesides,  being  a court  of  equity,  not  of 
law,  legal  professional  talents  are  not  so  indispen- 
sably necessary  therein  ; besides  that  he  has  had 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  masters  of  chan- 
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cerv,  who  ought,  of  course,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  that 
court.  An  anecdote  is  mentioned  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwick,  and  a general  officer,  who  was 
appointed  as  lieutenant-governor  of  one  of  our 
W est  India  islands.  The  officer  waited  on  his 
lordship,  and  expressed  himself  extremely  em- 
barrassed at  the  thought  of  his  incompetency  to 
fulfil  the  important  duties  of  a colonial  chan- 
cellor, which  he  understood  was  attached  to  his 
new  appointment,  and  begged  the  favour  of  his 
advice  and  instructions  how  to  act.  His  lordship 
said  “ that  there  was  little  occasion  for  de- 
tailed instructions  ; that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
hear  patiently  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
then  to  decide  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
unbiassed  conscience.”  It  was  remarked  of 
Lord  Effingham,  who  died  during  his  government 
in  Jamaica,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  that  he  was 
the  most  indefatigable  and  learned  chancellor  the 
island  had  ever  known  : fiis  decrees  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  and  so  prompt  were  they  that, 
like  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  seldom  had 
many  undecided  cases  on  hand. 

The  governor’s  income  may  be  about  10,00()L 
currency,  or  rather  better  than  7,000/.  sterling; 
the  half  of  which  sum  arises  out  of  his  perqui- 
sites of  office,  and  the  pen  or  farm  of  which  he 
has  the  use. 

The  council  consists  of  twelve  (including  the 
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president)  of  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  is  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. It  acts  as  a privy  council  to  him,  and  has 
besides  a voice  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
legislature ; so  that  it  has  a sort  of  double  func- 
tion to  perform.  Add  to  this  its  function  with 
the  governor  as  a president,  as  a court  of  appeal 
upon  errors.  The  assembly  consists  of  the  re- 
presentatives (two  for  each  parish)  who  are 
elected  by  the  freeholders.  Like  the  imperial 
house  of  commons,  they  have  the  originating  of 
all  bills  relative  to  the  finances  and  economy  of 
the  country,  and  furnishing  the  supplies.  In- 
deed, all  bills  may  be  said  to  originate  with  them, 
as  the  council  has  seldom  more  to  do  than 
giving  its  voice  in  the  passing  of  them.  The 
persons  of  the  members  are  sacred  from  arrest, 
the  same  as  the  British  representatives. 

The  assembly  of  Jamaica  has  the  character  of 
being  an  independent  and  public  spirited  body  of 
men  ; at  least,  this  is  the  character  which  they 
have  on  former  occasions  merited,  having  often 
stedfastly  and  meritoriously  supported,  with  a 
becoming  spirit  and  dignity,  the  rights  of  the 
country  and  their  own  privileges.  It  is  seldom 
that  much  senatorial  eloquence  is  displayed 
within  the  walls  of  the  assembly-house  here. 
Since  the  time  that  Mr.  Brian  Edwards,  of  inge- 
nious and  historic  memory,  occupied  a seat  in  it, 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  mould  and 
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electrify  by  oratorial  flourishes.  The  talents  that 
are  most  in  request,  are  such  as  are  rather  solid 
than  brilliant ; — commercial  and  financial  know- 
ledge, joined  to  a respectable  fund  of  local  and 
general  information,  engrafted  on  a strong  un- 
derstanding, and  penetrating  comprehensive  mind. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,,  that  lately  this  assem- 
bly drew  up  a memorial  to  government  on  the 
subject  of  their  grievances,  which,  foi  manly  elo- 
quence and  masterly  accurate  statement,  would 
have  done  credit  , even  to  a committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  office  of  secretary  is 
here  a very  lucrative  one  indeed,  perhaps  second 
to  none  but  that  of  the  governor  himself.  The 
fees  attached  to  it  are  very  considerable  : every 
patent  commission,  and  other  instrument,  has  its 
stated  price,  and  even  the  records  of  office  can 
only  be  opened  with  a golden  key.  It  is  pretty 
shrewdly  to  be  suspected,  that  the  price  of  sine- 
cure or  nominal  appointments  is  rather  arbitrary 
than  specific.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  offer 
from  an  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  cur- 
rency for  these  nominal  appointments : they  are 
eagerly  sought  for  as  soon  as  vacant,  by  people 
who  can  afford  the  money,  either  for  the  honour 
of  the  thing,  or  in  order  to  be  exempted  from 
militia  duty  ; for  as  there  is  little  or  no  duty  to 
perform,  neither  is  there  any  emolument  accru- 
ing. This  sale  of  nominal  appointments  is  in- 
deed often  carried  to  a most  reprehensible  length. 
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The  secretary  under  a late  governor,  on  the  eve 
of  the  latter’s  departure  from  his  government, 
eager  to  reap  the  golden  harvest  while  the  sun  in 
which  he  basked  had  not  yet  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon, made,  it  is  said,  a pretty  active  use  of  this 
privilege,  and  not  always  with  a very  scrupulous 
attention  as  to  recommendations,  & c.  So  sensi- 
ble was  the  succeeding  chief  magistrate  of  the 
impropriety  of  many  of  those  appointments,  that 
he  for  some  time  hesitated  whether  he  would  con- 
firm them : and  his  predecessor  no  doubt  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  sometimes  too  implicitly 
given  the  sanction  of  his  name  on  these  occa- 
sions. This  species  of  traffic,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  an  indiscriminating  way  of  giving  ease  and 
honour,  if  honour  it  may  be  called.  By  this  un- 
just distribution,  able-bodied  men  are  improperly 
exempted  from  that  duty,  in  a military  capacity, 
which  they  owe  to  their  country,  as  well  as  others  ; 
and  situations  which  should  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  the  mead  ot  talent,  or  the  repose  of  age, 
aie  tnus  scattered  fortuitously  among  those  who 
can  a hold  the  most  alluring  price.  But  where, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  country  where  prejer- 
nicnt,  01  honour,  or  whatever  else  we  may  call 
it,  is  not  bought  and  sold  ? We  do  not  live  in 
such  times  as  were  those  ol  Aristides  or  Lycurgus, 
when  nought  hut  honour  and  reverence  was  at- 
tached to  public  functions,  and  nought  but  merit 
and  patriotism  was  competent  to  fill  them. 
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Ihe  laws  of  Jamaica  are  precisely  those  of 
the  mother  country,  only  with  such  slight  varia- 
tion, in  matters  of  property  and  others,  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  requires.  Over  and  above 
the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain,  there 
is,  of  course,  a code  of  laws  in  this  and  the 
other  islands,  which  must  be  peculiar  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  may  be  called  colonial.  These 
chiefly  relate  to  negroes  and  negro  property. 
Those  laws  and  regulations  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  slaves,  and  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
go  under  the  general  epithet  of  “ Consolidated 
Slave  Laws.”  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to 
defer  touching  on  these  laws  till  treating  of  the 
negro  slaves. 

Besides  the  assize,  or  county  courts,  there  is 
here  what  is  called  the  “ grand  court,”  in  which 
the  chief  judge  presides  ; there  are  here  also 
what  are  called  quarter  sessions  courts  in  each 
parish,  for  the  trial  of  petty  actions.  In  these 
the  oldest  magistrate  of  the  parish  presides,  and 
the  attornies  at  law  (who  also  practise  as  such  in 
the  assize  courts)  perform  the  part  of  advocates. 
The  chief  judge  is  one  who  has  been  a barrister 
of  some  standing  and  repute  in  the  island;  but 
the  judges  who  sit  in  the  assize  courts  are  usually 
gentlemen  who  are  magistrates  of  the  county  ; 
these,  seldom  being  bred  to  the  law,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  very  competent  to  decide  in  com- 
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plex  and  intricate  cases,  where  many  nice  points 
of  law  are  involved.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished, 
that,  besides  the  chief  judge,  who  never  sits  out 
of  his  own  court,  there  were  two  or  three  puisne 
judges  to  go  the  circuits  of  the  assize  courts. 
This  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  rather  unaccountable 
that  it  was  laid  aside.  As  for  the  barristers,  they 
are  men  who  have  received  a regular  legal  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain;  and  are  in  general  men 
of  ability  and  information,  though  they  do  not 
often  lay  claim  to  that  Demosthenian  eloquence 
which  “ takes  captive  the  reason.*’  The  situation 
of  clerk  of  the  court  is  a patent  office  of  great 
value,  supposed  worth  about  6,000/.  currency 
per  annum  : this  and  other  patent  offices  may 
either  be  sold  or  rented , the  real  holder,  in  this 
latter  case,  perhaps  residing  in  Great  Britain, 
The  office  of  provost  marshal  is  also  held  by 
patent.  This  office  is  somewhat  equivalent  to 
that  of  sheriff  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  a de- 
puty in  every  parish  in  the  island,  who  has  the 
custody  and  issuing  of  all  writs,  the  serving 
subpoenas,  and  qther  legal  summonses,  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  jails  and  prisoners,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  lawyers  of  this 
'petty  speck  on  the  terrestial  globe  receive  not  less 
than  half  a million  of  money  annually  for  defend- 
ing the  properties  of  their  fellow  citizens  against 
legai  or  illegal  invasion;  or,  to  make  use  of  lan- 
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guage  still  more  military,  for  entrenching  those 
properties  within  legal  lines  of  circumvallation, 
and  fortifying  them  with  bonds,  contracts,  deeds 
of  gift,  precedents  and  quibbles.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  actions  that  are 
contested  in  this  little  spot.  It  is  doubtful  to  say, 
whether  this  be  altogether  owing  to  a natural 
litigiousness  of  disposition  in  the  inhabitants : 
perhaps  it  may  in  a much  greater  measure  be 
owing  to  a propensity  in  them  to  heedless  ex- 
pense, chiefly  arising  from  the  long,  and  some- 
times indefinite,  credits  that  are  given,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  specie.  At  least,  it  there 
was  no  want  of  a circulating  medium,  and  the 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c.  were  to  dispose  ot 
their  goods  at  a little  more  reasonable  rate  (for  at 
present  they  have  the  extreme  modesty  to  de- 
mand two,  and  sometimes'  three,  hundred  per 
cent,  for  them)  for  cash  or  other  equivalent  paid 
down,  the  people  of  this  country  (that  is,  of 
the  description  here  alluded  to)  would  be  more 
economical,  more  punctual,  more  honest  and  in- 
dependent than  they  now  are,  and  would  not 
have  half  the  recourse  to  law  which  they  now 
have.  But  when  people  get  involved  in  a ^ariety 
of -expenses,  and  incumber  themselves,  in  conse- 
quence, with  debts  which  their  finances,  and  even 
properties,  are  at  length  inadequate  to  dischaige, 
they  are  too  apt  to  fall  on  low  stratagems  and 
base  subterfuges,  which  a generous  and  ho- 
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•■pjourable  mind  would  spurn  at;  but  which 
cunning  suggests,  and  necessity  dictates,  to  those 
who  can  overcome  their  scruples.  lienee  the 
securing  of  property,  by  prior  deeds  of  gift,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  creditor,  the  making  tem- 
porary conveyances,  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  lenity  of  the  laws  of  insolvency,  and  other 
paltry  shifts  of  dishonesty,  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  a benevolent  law  is  thus  abused  and 
perverted  ; how  it  is  made  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  most  dishonourable  dealing ; 
how  it  is  converted  into  a door  for  the  fraudulent 
and  unprincipled  to  escape  through.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  in  this  country.  Instances 
often  occur  of  men,  who  have  got  deeply  into 
debt,  eluding  the  payment  of  their  creditors,  by 
either  making  over  their  properties  to  their  fami- 
lies, or  getting  them  secured  by  a fictitious  or 
nominal  deed  of  gift,  and  then  taking  the  benefit 
of  the  act.  Cannot  this  shameful  practice  be 
remedied  or  prevented  ? The  only  precaution 
the  creditor  can  take  to  guard  himself  against 
this  species  of  fraud,  is  to  search  the  office  and 
ascertain  whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
perty which  his  would-be  creditor  holds,  is  his 
own  or  not,  or  whether  there  are  prior  judg- 
ments against  him  to  the  amount  of  that  pro- 
pel ty  ; and,  if  not,  to  secure  himself  by  taking 
eariy  judgment  on  his  account  or  obligation". 
rlhe  man  who  thus  defrauds,  or  keeps  his  ere- 
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ditors  at  bay,  generally  shields  himself  from  een* 
sure  by  professions  ot  an  intention  to  pay  when 
he  is  able ; and  so  many  examples  of  this  mode 
of  dealing  exist,  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  it 
do  not  appear  to  feel  abashed  at  the  thought, 
neither  are  they  (wonderful  to  relate)  treated 
with  much  less  respect  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Most  of  the  people  who  have  had 
any  dealings  in  the  courts  can  speak  most  know - 
ingly  on  the  subject  of  law,  and  make  it  a sort 
of  study  to  become  acquainted  with  all  its  myste- 
ries and  manoeuvres.  By  a law  of  the  island,  no 
person  can  leave  it  without  advertising  his  inten- 
tion some  weeks  beforehand  ; in  which  case  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a creditor  to  stop  him  tiil  his 
demand  is  satisfied  ; and  if  any  master  of  a 
vessel  takes  him  off.  he  becomes  liable  to  a heavy 
penalty.  Strictly,  he  is  under  an  obligation  of 
taking  out  a passport,  which  he  obtains  from  the 
secretary,  by  paying  a certain  sum. 

The  established  religion  of  Jamaica  is  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  There  are  twenty-eight 
churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  island ; and 
each  of  the  parishes  has  a rector.  The  Bishop  of 
London  is  their  diocesan;  but  the  governor  has 
the  appointment  to  vacant  rectories,  and  may 
even  suspend  from  the  functions  of  the  ministry, 
sliould  he  see  cause.  The  stipends  are  from  four 
to  five  hundred  pounds  currency  a year,  besides 
the  parsonage  house  and  a small  glebe.  But  it 
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is  the  fees,  which  the  rectors  receive,  that  stamp  a 
value  on  the  rectory.  These,  in  populous  pa- 
rishes, amount  to  a very  considerable  sum  ; in 
the  most  populous,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pounds  may  he  estimated  as  the  income 
of  the  rectors.  These  fees  are  fixed  by  law,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  on  the  legal  fees  that  these 
holy  men  depend,  as  on  those  which  the  gene- 
rosity and  munificence  of  their  employers  bestow. 
From  the  genteeler  sort  two  doubloons,  or 
10/.  1 l3s.  4 d.  currency,  is  the  usual  douceur  for 
a christening,  a marriage,  or  a funeral ; and, 
out  of  church  (for  in  the  church  they  must  offi- 
ciate for  what  the  law  allows)  some  of  them 
would  disdain  to  open  a prayer  book  for  a smaller 
sum  than  one  doubloon,  or  51.  6s.  8 d.  Besides 
this,  they  receive  so  much  for  every  interment  in 
the  church,  and  for  every  monument  or  tomb- 
stone that  is  therein  erected.  It  would  he  unjust 
to  say  there  were  not,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
worthy  and  pious  men  who  wear  the  clerical 
habit  ; but  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  there  are 
others  who  look  more  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world  than  of  that  to  come ; who,  like  their  lay 
brethren,  are  more  solicitous  in  amassing  wealth, 
'than  making  proselytes  or  converting  sinners. 
One  of  these  reverend  preachers,  having  received 
a doubloon  as  a reward  for  having  recommended 
to  heaven  the  soul  of  a poor  departed  sinner, 
returned  it  with  much  contempt,  accompanied 
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with  this  apt  scriptural  quotation — “ the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  Another  having  received 
four  doubloons,  for  going  a few  miles  into  the 
country  to  christen  a gentleman’s  child  and  some 
of  his  negroes,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  on  the 
occasion,  complaining  of  the  injustice  that  was 
done  him.  One  part  of  this  letter  was  curious 
enough.  It  seems  the  gentleman,  from  a motive 
of  politeness,  asked  his  reverend  guest  to  spend 
a second  day  at  his  house,  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  invitation  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
apostolic  labours  of  this  holy  man.  Ilis  avarice, 
however,  defeated  its  own  end,  for  this  curious 
epistle  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; and  soon  after  another  act  of  rapacious- 
ness brought  him  under  the  notice  and  reprehen- 
sion of  the  governor.  A poor  soldier,  desirous 
of  being  united  in  wedlock  to  a woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  years  in  previous  intimacy , 
applied  to  our  Mess  John  to  fix  the  connubial 
knot.  .Finding,  however,  that  the  soldier  could 
not  muster  up  so  much  money  as  a doubloon, 
he  very  gravely  told  him  to  “ keep  on  in  the  way 
he  had  hitherto  been  doing,  till  he  had  got  the 
necessary  sum.”  The  soldier  mentioned  the 
affair  to  his  officer,  and  the  officer  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  It  is  said  of  one,  who  was  told 
that  a profligate  parson  was  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  for  the  West  Indies,  that  he  thought  him  good 
enough  for  the  people  ; but  if,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a people  regardless  of  religious  and  moral 
duty  ought  to  have  pious  and  exemplary  pastors, 
in  order  to  check  and  reform  them,  certainly  no 
country  more  imperiously  demands  such  cha- 
racters than  Jamaica.  . 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a 
commissary  court,  consisting  of  a certain  number 
of  the  clergy  deputed  by  the  king.  The  rectors 
have  a seat  and  voice  in  the  parochial  vestries, 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  church. 

Each  parish  is  under  the  direction  of  a vestry, 
which  consists  of  the  oldest  magistrate  (who  is 
designated  honourable,  and  is  called  custos  rotu- 
lorum,  from  his  having  the  custody  of  the  paro- 
chial records),  and  ten  freeholders  elected  by  the 
rest.  All  affairs  relative  to  the  parish  are  regu- 
lated and  settled  by  this  body  of  men,  and  all 
questions  are  carried  by  a majority  of  voices. 
Besides  the  regulation  of  roads  and  other  public 
works,  they  have  the  appointment  to  different 
parochial  offices.  In  each  parish  there  is  an 
officer  called  “ clerk  of  the  peace,”  who  is  the 
pabiic  prosecutor  in  all  breaches  of  the  peace 
misdemeanors,  &c.  He  is  by  profession  an 
attorney  at  law,  and  his  office,  in  the  courts  of 
session,  may  be  said  to  be  like  that  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, in  miniature.  There  is  also  a co- 
roner. The  constables  are  appointed  by  the 
custos  and  other  magistrates. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

• t 

Commerce. — Cruisers  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade. — Thoughts  on  the  intercourse  between 
the  West  Indies  and  America  ; and  on  West 
India  politics  in  general. — Coins. — Inconve- 
niences of  a scarcity  of  specie;  and  causes  of 
this  want. — Taxes , public  and  parochial. — * 
Lotteries. — Price  of  labour. 

THE  commerce  of  Jamaica  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads.  That  between  it  and 
the  mother  country,  which  is  far  more  consi- 
derable than  all  the  other  branches  together ; the 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America;  with 
British  North  America,  and  with  the  Spanish 
Main,  Cuba,  &c.  That  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  exports  from  this 
island,  a summary  of  these  for  one  year  (from 
September . 1801  to  September  1S02)  is  here 
subjoined  : 

129,544  hogsheads,  45,405  tierces,  and  2,405 
barrels  of  sugar ; 

45,652  puncheons,  2,073  hogsheads,  473  bar- 
rels, and  205  kegs  of  ruin  ; 

3 66  casks  of  molasses  ; 2,079  bags  and  23 
casks  of  ginger ; 

7,793  bags  and  591  casks  of  pimento;  and 
17,901,923  pounds  of  coffee* 
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The  greater  part  of  this  was  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  The  increase  this  year  on  the  preceding 
one,  was  4,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  4,560,455 
pounds  of  coffee  ; and  the  decrease  about  3,000 
puncheons  of  ruin,  and  6,2 9*  hags  and  57  casks 
of  pimento. 

The  two  articles  of  decrease  are  ever  fluctu- 
ating in  quantity  : the  former  depends  greatly  on 
the  nature  of  the  seasons  before  and  during  crop 
time  ; and  the  latter  is  alternately  produced  in 
large  and  small  crops.  The  increase  of  the  two 
principal  articles,  sugar  and  coffee,  was  consi- 
derable for  one  year  ; and  both  these  commo- 
dities  have  been  greatly  on  the  increase  since  that 
period,  particularly  coffee.  The  revenue  arising 
to  the  mother  country  from  such  a vast  annual 
import  must  be  very  great.  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  Jamaica  receives  from  Great  Bri- 
tain almost  every  article  and  necessary  of  life. 
There  is  much  less  cotton  now  exported  from 
here  than  formerly,  and  little  or  no  cocoa  or 
chocolate,  nor  much  indigo.  The  planters  do 
not  find  their  account  in  cultivating  these  com- 
modities  to  any  great  extent ; they  find  themselves 
undersold  in  the  market  by  the  importers  of  other 
countries.  Convoys  are  regularly  appointed  tio 
escoit  the  Biitish  vessels  to  and  from  Jamaica. 
As  to  the  American  and  Spanish  trades,  they  are 
chiefly  carried  on  in  their  own  bottoms.  The 
Americans  supply  the  island  with  lumber,  and 
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provisions  of  various  kinds  ; for  which  they  take 
rum  chiefly,  molasses,  & c.  the  balance  of  ex- 
change is  usually  in  their  favour.  From  British 
America  the  island  is  supplied  with  cod-fish, 
salmon,  oil,  tar,  salt,  &c.  &c.  for  which  it  takes 
produce  ; and  by  the  Spaniards,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  hides,  tortoise- 
shell, mahogany,  dried  fish,  and  other  articles. 
In  war  time,  they  seldom,  or  never,  bring  over 
horses,  mules,  or  cattle;  indeed,  the  trade  at 
that  time  dwindles  away  to  a mere  trifle  : perhaps 
it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  any  trade  at  all 
should  exist  between  two  nations  at  war  with 
each  other ; it  is  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
Spanish  government,  but  the  British  encourage 
it ; and  the  Spanish  traders  receive  passports  from 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  which  protects  them 
from  British  cruisers.  But  it  is  questionable, 
whether  the  little  advantage  the  island  may  enjoy 
from  this  licensed  trade  compensates  for  the  evil 
it  may  be  likely  to  produce.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  some  of  these  petty  Spanish  traders 
resort  to  the  island,  less  with  a view  of  bartering 
their  commodities,  than  to  gain  information  , of 
the  sailing  of  our  fleets,  their  routs,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  it  to  their  privateering 
countrymen,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
formation accordingly.  The  Spaniards  generally 
take  British  merchandize  in  return  for  their  com- 
modities. Formerly  this  trade  was  peculiarly  be- 
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neficial  to  the  island,  from  the  quantity  of  specie 
which  was  brought  over  from  Cuba,  &c.  to  pur- 
chase goods;  but  there  is  seldom  much  of  that 
llow  brought  to  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards,  at 
present,  rather  demand  than  give  iiioney  in  their 
dealings  with  the  English. 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  prodigiously  annoyed 

by  swarms  of  privateers,  or  piccaroons,  as  they 

are  here  called,  who  often  capture  the  British 

merchantmen,  even  under  convoy.  They  will 

steal  into  the  midst  of  a fleet  in  the  night,  and, 

getting  alongside  of  a ship,  will  capture  her, 

and  bring  her  out  unobserved.  These  privateers 

are  usually  light,  low-lying  vessels,  with  latteen 

sails,  adapted  either  to  sail  fast  with  the  wind,  or, 

in  calms,  row  with  fifteen  or  twenty  oars  on  a 

«/ 

side.  They  are  manned  with  a motley  Crew  of 
low  vagabonds  and  desperadoes,  who  scruple  not, 
at  times,  to  commit  many  shocking  acts  of 
piracy  and  barbarity.  They  have  sometimes  the 
audacity  to  commit  depredations  on  the  coast, 
even  in  sight  of  our  cruisers,  whose  vigilance  and 
pursuit  they  are  too  often  successful  in  eluding. 
It  would  doubtless  be  a most  desirable  thing  to 
have  a number  of  light  cruizers  on  the  station,  to 
carry  six  or  eight  guns,  and  to  be  calculated  for 
rowing,  the  same  as  the  piccaroons  ; in  which  Case 
the  latter  would  not  so  often  escape  in  calms,  or 
light  and  baffling  winds.  There  are  not  above 
two  or  three  privateers  fitted  out  from  Jamaica ; 
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while  our  enemies  have  perhaps  little  less  than 
two  or  three  hundred  from  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 
This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  trade  of 
our  enemies  is  nearly  annihilated,  of  course 
British  privateers  would  have  little  chance  of 
making  any  valuable  captures;  while  our  com- 
merce affords  to  them  a prospect  of  gaining  much 
and  losing  little. 

The  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  indeed  all  its 
inhabitants,  were  highly  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  S ir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  during  his  com- 
mand on  this  station.  His  cruisers  were  singu- 
larly successful  in  watching  and  capturing  the 
enemy's  armed  vessels,  and  never  perhaps  were 
the  coasts  of  this  island,  in  time  of  war,  better 
protected  against  these  petty  depredators.  On 
the  admiral's  being  superseded  on  this  station,  the 
merchants  of  Kingston,  the  legislative  body,  the 
grand  jury  of  Kingston,  and  almost  every  parish 
in  the  island,  unanimously  presented  him  with 
addresses,  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  them,  and  of  their  regret 
at  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  departure. 
One  of  his  captains  in  particular  (Captain  Bissel, 
of  the  Racoon  sloop)  was  peculiarly  active  and 
successful  in  capturing,  destroying,  and  terrifying 
the  enemy’s  privateers  and  armed  craft.  The 
commercial  body  of  the  country  were  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  admiral’s  predecessor, 
whose  cruisers,  they  ulledged,  were  seeking  for 
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prizes  in  distant  latitudes,  while  the  coasts  and 
trade  of  the  island  were  exposed  to  the  insults 
and  depredations  of  the  enemy.  At  least,  this 
seemed  the  public  sentiment,  and  the  merchants 
were  not  backward  in  reminding  this  commander 
of  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  and  the  risks  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

The  intercourse  between  the  British  West  In- 
dies  and  the  United  States  is  not  only  beneficial, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  former.  The 
planter  cannot  do  without  the  staves  he  receives 
from  America,  particularly  the  white  oak  staves 
for  puncheons,  and  the  island  requires  an  annual 
supply  of  flour,  corn,  and  other  dry  provisions, 
and  an  additional  quantity  of  salted  provisions 
to  what  the  mother  country  can  supply.  These 
provisions  the  planter  obtains  at  a reasonable 
rate,  and  the  American  importer  usually  takes 
rum  in  payment  at  the  planter’s  own  price.  But, 
allowing  that  the  mother  country  and  her  depen- 
dencies were  competent  to  supply  our  West 
India  islands  with  all,  or  part  of  those  articles, 
the  planter,  in  such  case,  would  have  to  drive  a 
most  wretched  bargain  ; for  not  only  would  he 
purchase  those  articles  at  a much  higher  rate  than 
lie  obtains  them . for  from  the  United  States, 
hut  he  would  have  to  ship  to  Great  Britain 
(where  his  produce  is  loaded  with  such  heavy 
duties  as  to  leave  him  but  a.  miserable  return  for 
it)  all  that  rum,  &V\  which  he  thus  beneficially 
mk  » 
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disposes  or  to  the  American  dealer.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  Ireland  alone  is  competent  to  sup- 
ply the  West  indies  with  salted  provisions,  be- 
sides answering  the  other  demands  on  her  for  that 
article.  \\  ithout  questioning  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  however  problematical  it  may  appear, 
it  need  only  to  be  observed,  that  the  planter,  in 
thus  dealing  for  an  article  in  which  there  would 
he  no  competition,  would  have  to  pav  a most 
enormous  price  for  it  much  more,  indeed,  in 
existing  circumstances,  than  he  could  afford  to 
pay ; and  thus,  of  necessity,  would  the  requisite 
supply  be  curtailed.  But  the  truth  is,  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  salted  provisions  (dry  beef  and 
pork)  consumed  in  the  West  Indies  could  not  be 
supplied  from  Ireland,  nor  could  the  various 
other  articles  of  American  supply  be  furnished 
by  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  the 
Supply  from  these  countries  being  at  best  scanty 
and  precarious.  The  British  government  having 
interdicted  the  importation  to  the  West  Indies  of 
American  salted  provisions  in  American  bottoms', 

except  in  cases  of  actual  emergency,'*  to  be 
judged  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  governors  :* 
and  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  having,  in  a late 
able  and  spirited  memorial,  complained  of  this  as 
a great  hardship,  a brief  statement  of  this  affair 

* The  British  privy  council  has  since,  very  properly, 
*«kerj  tills  discretionary  power  into  its  own  hands. 
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may  not  here  be  improper.  The  governor  of 
Jamaica,  it  is  alledged,  took  up  this  order  of 
interdiction  in  a too  imperative  sense  ; he  under- 
stood actual  want , not  obvious  benefit,  to  be 
the  point  of  dispensation  meant  in  his  instruc- 
tions. The  assembly,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
planters  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  measure  : 
they  represented,  that  the  American  salted  pro- 
vision trade  was  necessary  to  supply  their  slaves 
with  an  essential  requisite  of  life,  and  that  it 
opened  an  advantageous  market  for  their  rum, 
which  must  either  remain  a dead  commodity  on 
their  hands,  or  be  sent  to  Great  T3ri tain,  where 
the  excessive  heavy  duties  rendered  what  was 
already  sent  there  hardly  a compensation  for  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  it.  To  these  repre- 
sentations the  governor  remained  deaf,  not  with 
any  ili-natured  or  sinister  design  ; for  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  his  inflexibility  was,  that  he 
had  a little  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
structions, though  he  acted  agreeably  to  the  letter 
of  them.  This  conduct  was,  also,  in  some  mea- 
sure, sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a petition^ 
praying  the  continuance  of  the  interdiction, 
which  was  privately  presented  to  him  by  a number 
of  opulent  merchants  of  the- city  of  Kingston, 
who  dealt  in  the  Irish  trade.  The  motives  by 
which  these  gentlemen  were  actuated  were  there- 
fore pretty  apparent.  Their  own  private  interest, 
not  the  public  welfare,  was  the  point  at  issue  with 
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them.  So  incensed  was  the  assembly  at  this 
selfish  and  unjustifiable  interference,  when  it 
came  to  be  known,  that  the  petitioners  were 
Ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  be 
reprimanded  for  a breach  of  privilege ; and  one 
of  them  (who  was  a member  of  the  house)  re- 
fusing to  attend,  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant  at  ai  ms,  and  obliged,  at  length,  to 
submit  to  the  required  homage. 

There  was  at  tins  time  a good  deal  of  sparring 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  on  more  occasions  than  that  above  related. 
The  council  usually  took  part  with  the  governor, 
but  the  general  sense  of  the  country  sided  with 
its  representatives.  Colonial  politics  are  some- 
times carried  to  as  great  a height  of  zealous 
wrangling  as  in  the  mother  country,  though  the 
politicians  here  haye  neither  foreign  relations  to 
settle,  nor  a complex  and  gigantic  financial 
system  to  manage.  All  questions,  on  which 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  representative  bodies,  are  taken  up 
with  zeal,  and  agitated  with  warmth,  and  some- 
times virulence.  On  the  expiration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a chief  magistrate,  valedictory  ad- 
dresses flow  in  from  every  quarter,  expressive  of 
a sense  of  his  public  and  political  conduct  during 
his  administration.  Though  the  officer,  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking,  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  agree  in  certain  political  points  with  the 
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assembly  and  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  the 
colony  owes  him  many  acknowledgements  for  his 
zealous  and  unexampled  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  militia,  on  which  subject  more  will 
hereafter  be  said.  On  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  the  customary  addresses  were  pre- 
sented by  the  council,  assembly,  &c. — that  from 
the  former  couched  in  adulatory  strains  ; while 
the  other  was  drawn  out  in  respectful  and 
friendly  language,  conveying  thanks  and  eulogia 
on  his  military  talents  and  exertions,  but  per- 
fectly silent  as  to  his  citil  government.  Indeed, 
a fulsome  indiscriminate  strain  offlatterv,  in  such 
circumstances  especially,  would  have  been  de- 
grading. To  make  political  truths  or  discontents 
subservient  to  political  complaisance  would  have 
been  a little  too  much  in  the  Jesuitical  style. 

There  is  an  anecdote  ^1  think  related  in  the 
Spectator)  of  one  of  our  smaller  islands  having 
been  justly  punished  for  this  disregard  to  since- 
rity. On  the  demise  of  it's  lieutenant-governor, 
the  civil  and  military  command  fell  upon  the  next 
senior  othcer  (a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a regiment}, 
whose  conduct  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  inhabitants.  Sensible  that  his  government 
was  likely  to  be  but  of  short  duration,  he  caused 
it  to  be  intimated,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  his  government,'  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  would  compliment  him  with 
addresses  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  his  mild, 
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equitable,  and  wise  government,  and  of  their 
lively  regret  at  the  prospect  of  his  so  speedv  depar- 
ture, &c.  Glad  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any  terms, 
they  were  not  backward  in  this.  The  colonel 
pocketed  the  addreses,  returned  gracious  answers, 
went  home  to  England,  and,  in  a few  months 
after,  returned  with  a commission  as  full  gover- 
nor, obtained  on  the  strength  of  those  very  ad- 
dresses. 

Perhaps  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  never  agreed 
more  perfectly  and  uniformly  with  any  governor 
than  it  did  with  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  who  filled 
that  situation  about  twelve  years  ago.  The  inha- 
bitants remember  him  with  much  affection  and 
gratitude.  They  say,  that,  instead  of  wishing  to 
carry  any  measures  inimical  to  the  sense  of  the 
assembly  and  country,  he  was  ever  zealous  to 
hear  their  complaints,  redress  their  grievances, 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  disagreements  of 
opinion  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  act  rather  as  a sort  of  mediator  between 

them  and  the  British  ministry  than  as  an  impera- 
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tive  vicegerent. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  this  island  are 
chiefly  Spanish,  with  some  Portuguese  gold 
pieces,  and  a few  guineas.  As  an  inducement  to 
the  bringing  of  the  latter  to  the  island,  they  are 
made  to  go  for  about  three  shillings  above  the 
exchange  ; which  is  as  five  to  seven,  or  an  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  an  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
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.currency.  The  Spanish  gold  coins  are  doubloons 
(16  dollars,  or  51.  6s.  8 d.  currency)  ; pistoles  of 
four  dollars,  or  26s  8 d.  and  half  pistoles  : the 
silver  coins  are  dollars  (6s.  8c?.),  half  dollars, 
and  quarter  dollars,  or  maccaronies  as  they  are 
here  popularly  called;  posterities  and  bitts,  at 
Is.  3d.  and  7 id.  (these  are  rare)  ; ten  penny  and 
five  penny  pieces ; the  latter  is  the  smallest  coin 
in  use,  there  being  no  copper  coin  in  circulation. 
The  Portuguese  coins  are  gold  pieces,  called 
joes,  or  johannoes,  and  half  joes  ; these  pass  for 
5l.  10.9.  and  2/.  15. s. 

There  is  at  present  a much  greater  scarcity  of 
specie  in  Jamaica  than  has  been  known  at  any 
former  period.  This  is  owing  to  various  causes. 
In  former  times,  the  Spanish  trade  was  peculiarly 
beneficial  to  this  island,  from  the  specie  (chiefly 
dollars)  which  they  were  wont  to  bring  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  cloth,  hardwares,  and 
other  British  merchandize.  Little  of  this,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is,  however,  now  brought  to 
it.  As  the  Spaniards  are  not  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing so  much  of  this  merchandize  ; the  balance 
of  trade  is  therefore  often  in  their  favour. 

One  great  drain  of  the  specie  here,  is  the  cus- 
tom-house, which  annually  sends  home  to  England 
considerable  quantities  of  dollars.  Frequent 
other  mercantile  and  other  remittances  are  also 
sent  thither  in  dollars  ; and  the  amount  of  the  vo- 
luntary subscriptions  of  this  island,  in  aid  of  <v0- 
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vernment,  viz.  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  chiefly  remitted  in  dollars;  these 
never  returned  ; but  transformed  by  Mr.  Bolton’s 
patent  machine  into  British  crown-pieces,  or  re- 
taining their  native  shape  at  the  value  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  continue  to  circulate  in 
the  mothers  country.  The  Americans  often  re- 
ceive considerable  balances  for  their  cargoes  in 
cash.  1 he  author  has  often  thought,  and  he 
presumes  he  is  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture, 
that  a very  considerable  quantity  of  specie  (silver 
coin)  lies  dormant  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes, 
many  of  whom,  denying  themselves  the  comforts 
they  could  afford  to  purchase,  hoard  up  and 
bury  their  money,  as  they  acquire  it,  with  a sur- 
prising avaricious  avidity. 

The  want  ot  specie  is  here  a very  serious  evil, 
as  there  are  no  banks  (which  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, considering  the  great  utility  they  would 
be  of)  to  supply  a circulating  medium.  During 
the  season  of  crop,  payments  are  often  made  in 
rum,  which  thus  becomes  a sort  of  circulating 
medium  ; but  where  rum  is  either  to  be  paid,  or 
received  in  payment,  and  a balance  on  either 
side  accrues,  the  difficulty  is — how  is  this  balance 
to  be  paid  ? for  cash  cannot  he  obtained.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  see  how  various  accounts  are 
settled  in  this  way.  A puncheon  of  rum  will, 
perhaps,  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  fifty 
possessors  in  the  course  of  as  many  days,  by 
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orders,  indorsed  over  and  over  again,  on  the 
wharfinger,  at  whose  wharf  it  is  supposed  to  lie  ; 
when,  perhaps,  it  has  never  been  i-ent  thither, 
or,  if  sent,  seldom  stirs  from  it  all  the  time  it  is 
thus  rapidly  transferred  from  hand  to  hand.  If 
there  were  abundance  of  specie  in  the  country, 
or  a circulation  of  good  bank  notes  to  supply  its 
place,  and  short  credits  and  punctual  payments 
were  more  in  fashion  among  the  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  them  in 
all  their  dealings  with  each  other.  It  would  give 
additional  confidence  and  facility  to  those  deal- 
ings, and  it  would  tend  to  render  more  reasonable 
most  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life.  A mer- 
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chant  or  storekeeper  here,  in  making  his  calcu- 
lations of  probable  profit,  pre-supposes  that  a 
certain  portion  of  his  customers  are  such  as  he 
will  never  receive  a farthing  from  ; he  therefore 
adds,  in  proportion,  to  the  price  of  his  goods, 
so  that  the  honest  and  punctual  customer  is  made 
to  pay  for  the  delinquency  or  the  incapacity  of 
him  who  never  pays,  or  cannot  pay. 

Ihe  principal  taxes  in  this  island  are  a poll- 
tax  ot  ten  shillings  on  negroes  ; a tax  on  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules ; a tax  called  the  deficiency- 
tax,  being  a tax  of  twenty  shillings  per  head  on 
slaves  and  stock,  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
every  able-bodied  man,  whether  propuetor  or 
other  person  employed  by  him,  who  does  duty  in 
the  militia,  saves  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds  of 
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this  tax  annually ; and  every  such  person  and  his 
wife  fif  a married  man)  saves  these  (what  are 
called)  deficiencies,  or  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds : this  tax  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  popu- 
lation and  matrimony,  and  to  prevent  an  undue 
exemption  from  militia  duty.  There  is  also  a 
land  tax  of  sixpence  per  acre;  a stamp  tax ; a 
taxon  wheel-cama^es  for  pleasure:  and  others. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  stamp  tax,  &c.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lay  on,  or  augment,  subsequent  to 
the  Maroon  war,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  li- 
quidation of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  expences  of 
that  war. 

The  parochial  taxes  are,  the  road  tax,  for 
keeping  the  public  highways  in  repair;  the  house 
tax  ; and  some  others  of  lesser  note,  as  the 
transient  tax,  paid  by  transient  traders,  who  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  or  living  inha- 
bitants, do  not  contribute  to  the  other  taxes,  &c. 

There  was  once  a lottery  in  this  island,  the 
highest  prize  of  which  was  i,000  dollars  ; but  it 
was  soon  dropt.  It  was  a private  lottery,  the 
government  in  this  country  having  not  yet,  in 
imitation  of  a more  dignified  one,  descended  so 
far  as  to  have  recourse  to  so  paltry  a shift  for 
raising  money.  Indeed,  that  contemptible  re- 
source may  be  said  to  be  far  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a government,  and  ought  to  be  annihi- 
lated : to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  holding  out  a 
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legislative  sanction  to  gambling,  and  fostering  a 
spirit  of  it,  by  holding  out  to  the  people  false  and 
delusive  hopes  of  gain. 

The  price  of  labour  here  is  very  high,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  not  an  equivalent  for  the  high  price  of 
negroes,  the  risk  of  seasoning  them  to  the  coun- 
try when  purchased  from  the  African  ships,  the 
subsequent  risk  of  losing  them  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, and  the  expense  of  taxes,  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  &c.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  is  the 
usual  hire  of  an  able  held  negro,  and  live  shil- 
lings for  a tradesman,  who  is  considered  as  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  former,  and,  if  a skilful 
mechanic,  perhaps  even  treble.  When  this  high 
price  ol  labour  is  considered,  together  with  the 
much  smaller  portion  of  ]t  performed  by  a negro 
than  the  European  labourer  goes  through,  and  his 
infeiioi  skill  and  activity,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
public  and  other  works  of  any  magnitude  should 
be  attended  with  so  prodigious  an  expense.  In- 
deed,  there  are  certain  undertakings,  (such  as 
canals),  which  would  be  utterly  impracticable 
here,  were  they  ever  so  much  wanted,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inferiority  of  the  negro  labourer 
in  skill,  activity,  and  manual  exertion. 

As  for  the  salaries  of  the  white  tradesmen  and 
others,  employed  upon  the  estates  and  in  the 
towns,  these  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Military  establishment . — Militia  — Lieutenant* 
General  (now  Sir  George)  Nugent's  zealous 
attention  to  its  improvement. — General  re- 
marks on  corps  of  this  kind , riflemen , §c. 

THE  number  of  regular  troops  usually  sta- 
tioned in  this  island  is  about  two  thousand,  in- 
cluding a detachment  of  about  two  hundred  royal 
artillerists,  who  are  stationed  at  the  different 
fortifications.  The  head-quarters  of  these  troops 
is  the  seat  of  government,  of  course,  where  the 
commander-in-chief  resides.  Small  detachments 
are  stationed  at  the  different  towns  throughout 
the  island,  and  one  whole  regiment  is  placed  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are,  as  before  said,  in  that  healthy  part  or 
the  interior,  the  former  scite  of  the  .1  relawney 
Maroon  town.  Some  years  ago,  a regiment  of 
dragoons  (the  21st)  w as  stationed  in  this  island,  at 
the  express  desire  of  its  legislature,  who  was  at 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it;  but,  finding  this 
establishment  expensive,  and  the  cavalry  not  so 
serviceable  as  w'as  expected  in  a war  carried  on 
in  the  interior,  this  regiment  was  recalled.  Beside 
their  usual  pay,  the  troops  here  have  a hand- 
some allowance  from  the  island,  which  enables 
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them  to  subsist  tnore  comfortably.  Besides  the 
white  troops  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  there 
are  eight  West  India  regiments,  composed  of 
negro  soldiers,  commanded  by  white  officers. 
The  embodying  and  employing  of  such  corps  in 
the  West  Indies  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  doubtless  with  much  reason,  as  a very  impo- 
litic step.  The  more  perfect  these  troops  might 
become  in  their  discipline,  the  more  dangerous 
and  formidable  they  would  be,  in  case  of  defec- 
tion  (and  examples  have  occurred  to  prove  that 
their  friendship  and  fidelity  is  not  implicitly  to  be 
relied  on),  in  a country  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached by  passions  and  affections  not  easily  era- 
dicated ; not  certainly  to  their  quondam  masters 
and  managers,  but  to  their  colour,  their  fellow 
bondsmen,  their  triends,  their  relatives,  their 
congenial  connections.  One  measure  might,  if 
practicable,  be  embraced,  to  obviate  this  threat- 
ening evil,  without  lessening  the  effective  strength 
of  the  empire.  If  the  West  India  regiments 
were  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  and  an  adequate 
number  ot  Sepoys  sent  to  fill  their  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  danger  would  vanish,  and  the 
hazard  of  loss  by  mortality,  in  consequence  of 
the  exchange,  would  be  little,  as  both  live  under 
similar  parallels  of  latitude,  though  in  opposite 
hemispheres. 

There  is  here  a tolerably  well  disciplined  mili- 
tia, and  it  is  pretty  numerous  considering  the 
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white  population.  From  eight  to  ten  thousand 
effective  men  (including  about  two  thousand  free 
browns  and  blacks,  enrolled  with  the  whites, 
being,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred 
for  each  parochial  regiment)  might,  upon  an 
emergency,  be  brought  into  the  field.  To  most  of 
the  regiments  is  attached  a company  of  artillery, 
and  two  field  pieces.  The  Jamaica  militia,  though 
it  bears  that  name,  is  by  no  means  raised  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  militia  in  Great  Britain,  by 
ballot ; but  every  male  here  between  the  acre 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  if  not  incapacitated  by 
accident  or  infirmity,  or  exempted  by  public 
official  situation,  is  obliged  to  enroll  himself  in 
it.  The  term  militia  is,  indeed,  somewhat  mis- 
applied to  this  corps  it  rather  resembles  the 
volunteer  corps  in  the  mother  country,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  arising  merely  from 
the  circumstance  of  those  who  compose  the  latter 
having  the  option  of  either  enrolling  themselves 
as  volunteers,  or  standing  the  chance  of  being 
balloted  for  as  militia-men  ; for  as  to  discipline 
and  duty,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

A scale  of  regular  and  colonial  rank  is  very 
properly  established  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order 
to  prevent  disputes,  and  with  a view  of  trans- 
ferring commands,  in  times  of  danger,  to  the 
proper  hands.  According  to  this  scale,  a regu- 
lar lieutenant-colonel  takes  the  colonial  rank 
of  major-general,  and,  in  actual  service*,  the 
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command  of  the  troops  (both  regulars  and  mili- 
tia) of  the  district ; a regular  captain  has  the 
colonial  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel,  and  so  with 
the  other  ranks  in  proportion.  All  this  is  highly 
necessary.  A militia  general,  who  has  never 
made  military  tactics  his  particular  study,  nor  has 
seen  other  service  than  that  of  the  parade, 
though  he  might  make  a tolerable  shift  to  wade 
through  the  duty  of  a field  day  or  review,  would 
prove  but  an  awkward  leader  on  the  day  of 
battle.  A captain  of  regulars  would  certainly  be 
a more  desirable  one.  A small  mistake  in  the 
evolutions  of  a battalion  may  be  easily  rectified 
by  a little  consultation  on  the  parade  ; but,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  it  is  not  quite  so  trifling  an  affair. 
The  soldier  will  always  follow,  with  alacrity  and 
confidence,  the  officer  who,  he  knows,  will  lead 
him  with  skill  and  promptitude  : when  headed  by 
one  who  knowfs  his  duty  but  by  halves,  he  feels 
neither  confidence  in  him  nor  in  himself,  con- 
scious that  his  mistakes,  his  demurs,  and  delays, 
must  produce  inevitable  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. Very  lately  Sir  Eyre  Coote  (the  present 
governor  of  Jamaica)  placed  a brigadier-general 
in  each  of  the  three  counties,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  and  directing  the  militia  : these  officers 
he  brought  out  with  him  in  his  suit,  with  this 
view.  Lieutenant-General  Nugent  (now  Sir 
George  Nugent),  this  officer’s  predecessor  in  the 
government,  is  much  to  be  thanked  and  com- 
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mended  for  his  zealous  attention  to  the  militia  of 
this  island.  He  certainly  took  more  personal 
pains  lo  improve  it  in  discipline  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  done.  Few  of  them  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  making  periodical  tours 
through  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing, 
with  their  own  eyes,  the  state  of  discipline  of 
the  respective  corps.  Even  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  his  thus  reviewing  them  in  person  had 
the  effect  of  inspiring  a spirit  of  emulation,  and 
a wish  to  excel.  He  also,  no  doubt,  added  some- 
thing to  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  militia  marti- 
nets, by  giving  them  a handsome  uniform 
(scarlet  with  blue  and  gold),  and  a hat  (chapeau 
bras)  and  feather  quite  a la  militaire . Perhaps, 
however,  a round  hat  would  have  suited  the 
climate  better  ; and  as  a proof  that  this  was  his 
excellency’s  private  opinion,  he  always  wore  one. 

During  the  visit  of  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  under  .Admirals  ^ illeneuve  and  Oiavma, 
to  these  seas,  an  attack  on  Jamaica  was  expected. 
On  this  occasion  the  commander-in-chief  here 
laid  on  martial  law,  and  ordered  the  militia  on 
permanent  duty.  But  the  gallant  iSelson  (la- 
mented hero  ! to  whose  memory  every  Briton 
must  pay  the  homage  of  a sigh)  soon  relieved 
these  apprehensions,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
re-measure  his  steps  with  quicker  precipitation 
than  he  had  advanced. 

When  a body  of  men,  who  are  only  occa- 
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slonally  soldiers,  are  thus  called  out  to  do  regular 
duty,  it  were  always  to  be  wished,  that  both 
officers  and  men  would  endeavour  to  unite  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  gentlemen  with  the 
requisite  attention  of  the  soldier  to  discipline  and 
duty.  But  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the 
conduct  of  both  forms  a marked  contrast  to  the 
order  and  regularity  of  a well  disciplined  regular 
regiment.  Though  this  remark  is  not  universally 
applicable  to  our  irregular  corps,  it  certainly  is 
so  at  times.  It  would,  methink*,  be  commend- 
able in  the  officers  of  such  corps,  when  thus 
called  out,  to  set  proper  examples  to  the  privates 
of  sobriety,  decency,  and  a strict  and  impartial 
performance  of  duty  ; joined  to  a mild  and  gen- 
tlemanly, yet  firm  and  steady,  behaviour  towards 
these  men,  many  of  whom  are  no  way  inferior  in 
respectability  to  themselves.  Surely  discipline 
may  be  enforced  in  such  a corps,  without  the  aid 
of  harsh  unmannerly  language,  and  a contemptu- 
ous rudeness,  which  nothing  but  ignorance  can 
excuse,  and  this  temporary  authority  protect, 
'lhey  should  endure  the  hardships  and  inconve- 
niences incidental  to  a military  life  with  patience 
and  cheerfulness  ; and,  above  all,  they  should  be 
rigidly  disinterested,  and  disdain  to  bring  to  pu- 
nishment that  inattention,  self-indulgence,  and 
irregularity  which  they  themselves  may  have  set 
an  example  of.  The  gentleman,  who  quits  his 
profession,  his  family,  and  his  home,  to  act  as  a 
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soldier  in  defence  of  his  country,  whether  he 
carry  a musket  6r  wield  a sword,  performs  aq 
equally  honourable  duty.  The  ignorant  con- 
ceited coxcomb,  who  fancies  himself  highly  ex- 
alted above  his  fellow  subjects  by  being  dubbed  a 
volunteer  officer,  and  is  fond  of  shewing  his  au- 
thority, would  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  words  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  officer  of  high  rank  and 
illustrious  birth.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
volunteer  system,  that  great  man  and  consum- 
mate soldier  said,  u give  me  a musket,  and  I will 
do  my  duty  as  a volunteer  in  the  ranks,  with  as 
much  pride  and  alacrity  as  if  you  were  to  put  me 
at  the  head  of  the  corps ; in  performing  that 
subordinate  duty,  my  station,  I should  conceive, 
was  equally  honourable  with  that  of  the  officer 
who  led  me.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  many  of  the  privates,  on  such  occa- 
sions, w'ere  of  opinion  that  the  putting  on  of  a 
red  coat  was  a sort  of  licence  for  all  manner  of 
dissipation,  disorder,  and  blackguardism ; such 
behaviour,  in  short,  as  was  disgraceful  to  them 
both  as  gentlemen  and  soldiers. 

One  great  evil  that  was  long  complained  of  in 
the  Jamaica  militia  was  the  grossly  partial  and 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  commissions  to 
whoever  had  favour,  interest,  or  influence  with 
the  colonels  of  the  different  regiments.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  raw,  inexperienced  youth,  the 
sons  of  men  of  wealth,  influence,  and  family-con- 
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nection,  were  often  made  officers,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  preference  to  men  who  had 
done  tiie  duty  of  privates  in  the  regiment  for 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years,  and  who,  of 
course,  were  more  eligible  in  many  points  of 
view.  This  operated  as  might  be  expected. 
Such  officers  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  their 
duty,  and  the  bulk  of  the  privates,  seeing  them- 
selves thus  contemptuously  superseded  by  boys, 
who  had  hardly  or  never  served  in  the  ranks  at 
all,  naturally  felt  themselves  discouraged,  if  not 
insulted,  by  this  shameful  and  glaring  injustice. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  feel  little 
respect  for  such  officers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ignorance  of  duty,  were  sometimes  arbitrary  and 
supercilious.  However  men  may  consider  such 
subjects  abstractedly,  there  are  few  whose  feelings 
do  not  revolt  at  a systematic  and  settled  neglect. 
Without  meaning  to  say,  that  there  are  not  other 
qualifications,  besides  seniority,  necessary  to  en- 
title a private  to  promotion,  it  will  doubtless  be 
allowed  that  when  these  are  not  disputed,  long 
services  and  good  conduct  ought  to  take  place  of 
untried  conduct  and  no  services  at  all.  Any  one, 
who  was  a relation  of  the  colonel,  or  a relation 
ef  the  colonel’s  wife ; who  was  in  favour  with 
this  gentleman,  or  in  favour  with  any  of  his 
friends,  required  no  other  merit  or  pretension  to 
preferment  in  the  militia ; he  recommended  the 
individual  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
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commander  in-chief,  in  virtue  of  this  official  do- 
cument of  his  deserts,  signed  the  commission. 
By  certain  clauses  in  a late  act  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  tc  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
militia  of  Jamaica,”  this  abuse  is  attempted  to  be 
in  some  measure  remedied.  But  even  subsequent 
to  the  enacting  of  this  law,  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  its  having  been  disregarded  or  eluded. 

The  Maroons  that  remain  in  the  island  (not 
exceeding  four  or  five  hundred  effective  men) 
may  be  considered  also  as  a part  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  island  ; but  their  services  and  fi- 
delity  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  to  be  depended 
upon.  During  the  war  with  the  Trelawney 
town  Maroons,  the  Maroons  of  Accompong 
town  served  for  a while  along  with  the  whites  ; 
but,  on  a few  of  them  being  killed  and  wounded  in 
a skirmish,  they  sullenly  and  silently  retired,  and 
did  not  afterwards  appear  in  the  conflict.  I hey 
had,  however,  the  negative  merit  of  remaining 
peaceably  at  borne,  and  not  offering  to  aid  or 
assist  the  rebellious  tribe  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  whites. 

There  are  some  very  good  fortifications  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  as  at  Port  Royal,  &c.  but  at 
many  or  most  of  the  out-ports,  the  batteries,  and 
forts  (if  in  fact  they  deserve  the  name)  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  late  apprehended  visit  from  the  enemy, 
in  a shameful  state  of  dilapidation  and  negiect , 
and  even  some  of  the  guns,  for  want  ol  attention 
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(being  seldom  sealed  and  painted),  were  found 
“ more  formidable  to  their  friends  than  to  their 
enemies,”  to  borrow  the  words  of  a great  and 
lamented  general  on  another  occasion.  People 
do  not  always  think  of  and  provide  against 
danger  till  it  comes  home  to  their  doors  Since 
then,  however,  something  more  respectable  has 
been  undertaken ; the  island  engineer  has  in- 
spected these  forts,  and  made  his  report  of  their 
condition;  perhaps,  in  short,  a recent  danger 
will  cause  some  decree  of  care  and  attention  to 
these  defences,  till  a long  period  of  security  again 
produces  a second  relapse  into  neglect. 

During  the  existence  of  martial  law,  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  in  all  the  parishes,  for  re- 
gulating and  furnishing  necessaries  for  the  troops  : 
these  consist  of  the  most  opulent  and  respectable 
of  the  elderly  inhabitants,  who  are  furnished 
with  authority  to  make  a requisition  on  the  pro- 
perties of  mules,  cattle,  carts,  &c.  for  the  trans- 
porting of  baggage,  provisions,  &c.  for  the 
army;  to  purchase  such  provisions;  and  to  im- 
press for  its  use,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  other- 
wise, whatever  else  may  he  wanted. 

At  such  a time,  and  in  such  a country,  it  is 
unwise  in  a commanding  officer  to  harass  and 
fatigue  his  men  by  unnecessary  duties,  and  en- 
danger their  health  by  exposure  to  morning  dews 
and  vertical  suns.  The  fatal  effects  of  a long 
find  fatiguing  exposure  to  a burning  sun  are  suf- 
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fieiently  obvious.  Men  have  been  known  to  drop 
down  in  the  ranks,  and  soon  after  expire  in 
consequence  of  it.  One  thing,  on  such  occa- 
sions, would  be  highly  proper,  viz.  carriages  for 
the  rapidly  transporting  of  troops  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  emergent  cases,  where  they  were 
immediately  wanted.  These  ought  to  be  in  con- 
stant readiness.  In  hot  climates  a long  and 
fatiguing  march  would  render  troops  incapable  of 
any  immediate  active  service  after  it.  To  prove 
the  importance  of  such  a provision,  a case  need 
only  be  supposed.  Had  an  enemy  effected  a 
landing  between  Montego  bay  and  Falmouth  (a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles),  orders  would  of 
course  have  been  issued  to  the  troops  at  these 
and  other  stations  to  have  marched  with  all  ra- 
pidity, and  formed  a junction  at  this  place  : if  they 
made  a forced  march  on  foot,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  what  service  would  they  be  fit  for  by  the 
time  they  effected  it?  If,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  could  immediately  obtain  horses  or  carriages, 
were  allowed  to  use  them,  yet  still  a very  large 
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proportion  would  not  have  any  such  thing  at 
hand,  and  the  moments  were  precious.  To 
speak  then  of  pressing,  would  have  only  shewn 
the  folly  of  deferring  to  the  last  moment  what 
ought  to  have  been  previously  arranged,  and 
acting  by  hazard  on  the  spur  pf  the  occasion. 
It  is  certain  that,  where  such  an  arrangement  had 
been  already  provided  and  understood,  from 
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three  to  four  hundred  men  could  have  been 
transported  from  Montego  bay  to  the  point  of 
attack  (say  twenty  mi.  s)  in  three  hours  or  less, 
without  the  least  fatigue  or  inconvenience  to  the 
troops.  Frequent  gratuitous  offers  have  been 
made  to  government,  by  the  English  nobility, 
gentry,  and  farmers,  of  the  use  of  their  horses, 
carriages,  & c.  for  the  quick  conveyance  of  troops 
in  case  of  actual  invasion.  The  opulent  and 
leading  men  ot  Jamaica,  on  a future  case  of 
threatened  invasion  of  that  island,  would  do 
well  to  copy  this  patriotic  example. 

One  or  two  further  observations  on  the  militia 
of  this  country  may  not  here  be  inapplicable. 
In  a hot  climate  trie  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
dress  ought  to  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  sit 
loose  and  easy  on  the  wearer : this  maxim  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  attended  to  here.  Corps 
of  riflemen,  or  sharp-shooters  (say  forty  or  fifty 
attached  *o  each  regiment),  would  be  of  peculiar 
use  * in  a contest  either  with  a domestic  or  ex- 
ternal enemy.  It  is  known  of  what  terrible  use 
the  American  riflemen  were  m their  struggle  with 
the  mother  country  tor  independence  ; and  Ame- 
rica is  not  half  so  much  intersected  with  woods, 
mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  and  deflies  as  JamaicI 

The  author  some  years  ago  offered  some  hints  on  this 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  a Jamaica  newspaper. 
Since  this  time  the  assembly  have  voted  for  a thousand 
stand  of  rifle  arms  being  sent  for. 
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is.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  topographical  nature  of 
this  country,  that,  though  an  enemy  might  be  in 
possession  of  the  towns,  and  even  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  'interior  could  easily  be  defended 
against  a very  superior  force.  Nature  affords 
innumerable  situations  here  that  may  be  deemed 
impregnable,  without  the  assistance  of  art,  or 
the  efforts  of  labour. 

Though  regular  troops  must  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  militia  here,  in  a contest  with 
an  external  and  regular  foe,  yet  in  a warfare 
(such  as  that  with  the  Maroons)  the  latter  are 
better  adapted  than  any  troops  of  the  line.  They 
are  more  accustomed  to  the  country,  and  inured 
to  the  clime  ; they  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
traversing  the  woods,  and  more  familiarized  to 
those  haunts  and  recesses  which  they  afford. 
Regular  troops  are  taught  to  face  danger  without 
flinching  or  seeking  for  refuge  from  it ; but  this 
very  bravery,  or  rather  steadiness,  which  is  the 
soul  of  discipline  against  a civilized  ioe,  often 
proved  the  destruction  of  parties  of  regular  sol- 
diers, who  were  sent  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Maroons,  or  drive  them  from  their  haunts;  while 
in  their  extreme  caution,  and  art  of  concealment, 
consisted  the  principal  generalship  of  these  sa- 
vages. The  militia  were  more  cautious ; on 
marching  through  dangerous  defiles,  where  they 
apprehended  an  ambuscade,  they  stole  guaidedly 
along,  having  recourse,  like  their  barbarous  ad- 
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versaries,  as  occasion  required,  to  the  natural 
defences  of  rocks  and  trees.  During  this  contest 
a body  of  armed  slaves,  called  black  shot,  usually 
attended  the  expeditions  of  the  whites  ; they  be- 
haved with  great  fidelity,  and  were  wonderfully 
useful,  as  an  advance  guard,  in  scouring  the 
woods,  and  discovering  the  retreats  of  the  Ma- 
roons. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  militia  ca- 
valry were,  during  this  contest,  found  unfit  for 
other  use  than  carrying  dispatches ; and  against 
a regular  enemy  it  is  feared  it  would  be  found 
little  formidable.  The  horses  are  not  at  all 
trained  for  the  purpose ; they  are  not  even 
accustomed  to  stand  a close  fire,  and  are  there- 
fore little  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
regular  troops.  General  Nugent,  one  day,  after 
reviewing  a battalion  of  militia  infantry,  sent  an 
aid-de-camp  to  the  officer  of  a troop  of  militia 
horse,  then  drawn  up  in  the  field,  desiring  him 
to  make  a charge,  and  perform  some  other  ca- 
valry manoeuvres.  The  officer  very  wisely  desired 
the  aid-de-camp  to  inform  his  excellency,  that 
“ he  was  afraid  his  troop  was  incompetent  to 
the  task.  It  it  is  asked  when  this  corps  was 
raised,  it  may  be  replied  fifty  years  ago  for  aught 
the  author  knows  to  the  contrary. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Quadrupeds . — Reptiles,  $c. — Birds. — Fishes.— 
Domestic  animals. — Observations  on  the  alli- 
gator and  the  shark. 

NATURE  has  been  most  bountiful  in  bestow- 
ing on  this  country  an  astonishing  variety  of  her 
finest  and  most  envied  productions.  Though  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  have  been  trans- 
planted from  other  regions,  yet  has  she  given  a 
soil  and  climate  which  is  productive  of,  and  con- 
genial to,  the  support  of  those  strangers  ; so 
that  they  are  become  naturalized  to  this  second 
home,  and  now  all  its  own.  In  this  and  the 
succeeding  chapter  will  be  given  a brief  sketch  of 
those  productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

To  begin  with  the  animal  creation : — There 
are  here  few  wild  quadrupeds  ; in  former  times 
the  woods  are  said  to  have  abounded  with  a spe- 
cies of  the  monkey,  but  none  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  wild  hog  is  still  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  remote  woods,  where  they  are 
occasionally  hunted.  Hunting  the  wild  boar  was 
a favourite  diversion  here,  both  to  the  hardy 
active  Creole  whites  of  the  interior,  and  to  the 
Maroons.  It  is  not  now  so  often  practised, 
these  animals  having  retired  far  back  into  the 
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woods ; so  that  when  their  flesh  is  desired  for  a 
bar beeue  (considered  as  a great  delicacy  here, 
being  the  hog’s  flesh  smoked  with  a certain  odo- 
riferous wood,  which  communicates  to  it  a pecu- 
liar flavour),  negroes  are  usually  sent  in  quest  of 
them.  The  wild  boar  is  hunted  with  dogs,  who 
keep  him  at  bay  while  the  huntsmen  take  aim  at 
him  with  their  guns  ; the  dogs  durst  not  approach 
him,  he  is  so  fierce  and  terrible  in  his  attacks; 
with  his  monstrous  tusks  he  would  soon  anni- 
hilate them,  did  they  venture  to  encounter  him 
too  closely.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wild  hog  of 
J amaica  is  not  an  original  native  of  the  island, 
but  a descendant  from  those  which  the  first  dis- 
coverers and  others  may  have  left  there.  There 
are  no  other  wild  quadrupeds  in  the  island  that 
deserve  notice.  Rats,-  mice,  lizards,  &c\  may, 
mdeeu,  03  enumerated  as  such  ; the  former  is  a 
too  conspicuous  animal,  much  to  the  annoyance 
and  injUiy  ot  the  country;  they  are  most  nu- 
merous and  destructive,  particularly  to  the  sugar 
cane  ; in  some  years  whole  fields  of  this  plant 
are  as  completely  destroyed  by  this  voracious 
animal  as  if  a blight  had  alighted  on  them.  One 
year  with  another  it  is  supposed  that  the  estates 
sustain,  by  this  unavoidable  plunder,  at  least  a 
loss  of  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar,  for  every 
hundred  they  make.  Innumerable  traps  are  set. 
and  packs  of  small  terriers  are  daily  employed, 
to  extirpate  this  Cherny  of  t-he  vegetable  creation  * 
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but  though  incredible  numbers  are  continually 
destroyed  (fifty  thousand  are  caught  or  killed  on 
some  properties  annually),  yet  no  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  their  numbers  takes  place.  They  are  of 
a much  larger  size  than  the  European  rat,  parti- 
cularly that  species  of  them  called  by  the  negroes 
racoon:  on  trying  the  experiment  of  putting  one 
of  these  and  a cat  together,  the  latter  turned  from 
it  dismayed.  As  for  lizards  (which  should  more 

properly  be  classed  with  the  reptile  race),  they 
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are  a harmless  animal  themselves,  but  are  preyed 
on  by  numerous  inveterate  enemies.  Snakes  and 
owls  are  the  most  formidable  assailants  of  these 
poor  animals,  as  they  are  also  of  the  rats.  There 
are  four  or-  five  different  species  of  the  snake  in 
Jamaica;  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the 
yellow  and  the  black  snake,  IN  one  ol  them  aie 
venomous,  instances  having  often  taken  place  of 
negroes  having  been  bitten  by  them,  without  suf- 
fering  any  other  consequence  than  a temporary 
pain  and  inflammation,  and  swelling  of  the  pait, 
and  sometimes  a slight  degree  of  fever.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questioned,  whatever  terrible  tales  may 
be  told  of  the  serpent  kind,  whether  there  are  any 
of  them  that  are  absolutely  mortal  in  their  bite ; 
at  least,  any  to  whose  bite  there  is  not  an 
effectual  antidote  or  remedy : little  more  is  ne- 
cessary, as  such,  to  the  bite  of  the  West  India 
snake  than  a fomentation  of  the  part  with  sweet 
oil,  or  warm  lime-juice,  and  extracting  the  tooth 
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if  it  has  been  left  in  the  flesh.  Some  of  the 
yellow  snakes  grow  to  the  length  of  ten  feet ; the 
black  snake  is  not  above  half  that  size.  The 
yellow  snake  is  a most  indolent  animal,  and  will 
suffer  a person  to  come  up  close  to  it,  if  coiled 
up  and  reposing  itself  as  it  is  very  fond  of  doing, 
and  even  touch  it,  without  making  any  effort  to 
move ; it  is  only  when  casually  trodden  upon  and 
bruised,  that  it  will  prove  hostile ; but  even  then 
it  will  glide  hastily  off,  if  the  person  springs  from 
its  entanglement.  The  author  recollects  an  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  largest  size  having  got,  in 
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the  night,  through  a jealousie  into  a gentleman’s 
bed-room,  where  it  crawled  up  on  the  bed,  and 
coiling  itself  on  the  bed-clothes,  fell  very  con- 
tentedly asleep.  On  awaking  in  the  morning, 
the  gentleman  feeling  something  heavy  press  upon 
him,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  was  electrified  with 
terror  at  the  sight  of  a monstrous  snake  which  had 
been  his  bed-fellow  all  the  night.  His  situation 
may  easily  be  conceived  ; lie  durst  neither  move 
nor  call  for  assistance  : at  length,  the  negro 

servants,  finding  that  he  did  not  come  out  at  the 
accustomed  time,  looked  through  the  jealousies, 
and  saw  the  cause,  the  musquito-net  of  the  bed 
happening  to  be  up.  They  soon  got  the  door 
opened,  and  relieved  the  gentleman  from  his 
purgatory  by  killing  the  snake.  This  animal  is 
so  incredibly  strong  that  the  united  strength  of 
four  negroes  cannot  draw  one  of  moderate  size 
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from  a place  where  he  has  got  any  hold  ; so  that 
one  cannot,  from  this,  altogether  discredit  what  is 
told  of  the  monstrous  serpents,  of  thirty  or  forty 
fept  long,  in  Guiana,  Ceylon,  &c.  which,  it  is  said, 
have  been  known  to  strangle  and  devour  the  buf- 
falo and  the  tyger.  So  horrible  and  revolting  is 
the  very  look  of  this  animal,  that  it  is  impossible 
a person,  even  if  he  is  conscious  there  is  no 
danger  attending  its  bite,  can  avoid  starting  at 
the  sight  of  him ; e^en  the  very  brutes,  horses, 
oxen,  &c.  Start  and  snort  if  they  see  one  near 
them  : this  the  author  has  more  tha,n  once  re- 
marked. Dogs  bark  at  them,  but  carefully  keep 
aloof  vrhile  they  are  in  a posture  of  defence.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  black  snake,  when  assailed 
by  a dog,  always  darts  at  his  eyes  ; by  this  means 
the  terriers,  who  never  pass  by  them  without 
shewing  their  antipathy,  often  get  blind  and  use- 
less by  this  warfare.  As  to  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation which  it  is  said  the  snake  possesses,  the 
author  never  knew  but  one  instance  that  had  the 
appearance  of  it : — on  riding  along  a road  one 
day,  he  observed  a little  bird  hopping,  with  a 
kind  of  circular  and  feeble  motion,  round  one 
particular  spot ; he  desired  his  servant  to  go  and 
seize  the  little  flutterer  ; but  just  as  he  had  got  to 
the  spot,  and  almost  laid  his  hand  on  it,  a large 
black  snake  darted  away  from  under  the  grass, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  little  bird  flew  away. 
Extreme  terror  and  strong  surprise  produce  a 
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species  of  fascination,  and  this  probably  is  the . 
kind  which  charms  and  arrests  the  hapless  bird, 
and  finally  draws  him  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily 
serpent.  A gentleman,  in  traversing  the  woods 
one  day,  found  the  skeleton  of  a snake  entwined 
round  that  of  a cat;  they  had  been  fighting,  and 
perished  together  in  the  conflict. 

The  galiow’-wasp  is  an  ugly  and  frightful  ani- 
mal ; it  is  made  like  the  guano,  or  lizard,  but 
with  a much  broader  back  and  shorter  tail : this 
animal  was  for  some  time  thought  venomous,  but 
that  opinion  now  no  longer  exists.  There  are 
green  guanos  here,  but  none  of  that  large  species 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
consider  as  so  dainty  a morsel.  There  are  here, 
besides  those  mentioned,  various  other  noxious 
reptiles,  such  as  scorpions,  centipedes,  &c.  with 
innumerable  tribes  of  insects,  which  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  describe.  Something,  however,  may1, 
be  said  of  that  remarkable  one  the  musquito,  so 
troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  hot  countries.  This  little  animal  proves 
most  annoying  to  new-comers  ; at  times  they 
hover  about  in  innumerable  swarms,  and,  in- 
cessantly attacking  the  face  and  hands,  soon 
cover  them  with  blisters,  which  create  for  a while 
a very  unpleasant  itching : a remedy  for  this  is 
1 bathing  the  affected  parts  with  lemon  or  lime-» 
juice.  To  guard  against  their  annoyance  in  the 
night,  the  beds  are  hung  with  what  are  called 
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mtrsquito-hiets,  made  of  coarse  gauze.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  negroes,  who  cannot  often 
afford  this  nocturnal  defence,  acquire  a mechani- 
cal habit  of  driving  away,  with  their  hands-,  these 
troublesome  visitors,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  in  a deep  sleep.  These  insects  abound  most 
in  the  woods,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  woods  and 
marshes  ; the  evenings  and  mornings  are  the  times 
when  they  issue  from  their  cool  retreats  : they 
are  provided  with  a proboscis  for  sucking  the 
blood  of  those  they  assail,  and  the  puncture  they 
make  in.  the  skin  is  instantly  and  keenly  felt. 
Bees  are  numerous  in  the-- woods  here,  and  may 
be  kept  in  the  gardens.  m 

The  woods  of  this  island  abound  with  unnum* 
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bered  tribes  of  the  feathered  creation,  to  describe 
which,  as  a naturalist,  would  require  volumes.- 
Few  of  these,  as  before  observed,  are  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  sons  Two  species,  indeed, 
have  a sweet  and  pleasing  note  ; but  they  are  too 
delicate  for  confinement  in  cages — at  least,  the 
art  has  not  yet  been  discovered  of  reconciling 
them  to  this  endurance  ; and  the  truth  is,  little* 
pains  are  taken  to  domesticate  these  warblers  of 
nature.-  One  of  these  is  the\!amaica  nightingale, 
a species  of  the  mock  bird  ; it  is  rather  larger 
.than  the  thrush,  and  has  a white  and  dark 
plumage.  The  other  is  the  Banana-bird  (called 
so  from  its  feeding  on  that  fruit),  which  is  of  the 
*r'e  of  the  European  black-bird;  and  is  adorned 
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with  a bright  and  beautiful  yellow  and  dark  brown 
plumage.  Indeed,  though  nature  has  not  be- 
stowed so  fine  and  various  a pipe  on  the  birds  of 
these  tropical  regions,  as  on  the  feathered  inha- 
bitants of  more  temperate  climes,  she  has,  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency,  decked  them  out 
in  all  the  gay  and  brilliant  colours  which  fancy 
itself  can  pourtray.  These  fine  tints  and  exqui- 
site shades,  fading  into  each  other  by  the  softest 
gradations,  are  more  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
various  species  of  the  humming  bird,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  kinds  here.  Some  of  the  species 
of  the  wild  pigeon  have  also  a most  beautiful 
plumage  ; of  tjiese  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
different  sorts:  the  largest  of  these,  called  the 
ring-tailed  pigeon,  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies  of  the  country  at  a certain 
season  of  the  year  (from  October  till  February), 
when  the  wood-seeds  on  which  it  feeds  are  ripe, 
at  which  time  it  is  covered  with  fat,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are 
not,  epicures.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  bird 
becomes  very  shy  and  solitary  at  this  time,  hiding 
itself  in  the  thickest  shades  and  deepest  retreats 
oi  the  forest,  as  if  conscious  of  hovering  danger 
jn  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  of  man  ; while, 
at  other  times,  it  is  frequently  seen  on  the  skirts 
of  the  woods,  and  not  at  all  so  shy.  The  sports- 
man has,  therefore,  to  travel  many  miles  over 
rocks  and  woody  precipices  before  he  gets  to  the 
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haunts  of  the  ring-tail  (for  it  is  only  at  the  par- 
ticular season,  it  is  worth  shooting)  ; so  that  he 
has  much  toil  to  encounter  in  pursuing  this  de- 
sirable game.  Its  size  is  at  least  a third  larger 
than  the  domestic  pigeon,  and  so  heavy  is  it  with 
fat,  in  the  proper  season,  that  it  splits  frequently  in 
falling  from  the  lofty  trees  on  which  it  is  shot. 
There  are  seven  other  species  that  are  either 
larger  than,  or  nearly  as  large  as,  the  domestic 
pigeon  ; the  other  is  a small  bird,  about  the  size 
of  the  turtle  dove.  There  are  four  of  the  parrol 
species  here,  viz,  themaccaw,  the  yellow  and  the 
black  bill,  green  parrots,  and  the  paroquet.  The 
former  is  very  rare,  but  the  other  kinds  are  pro- 
digiously numerous,  sometimes  darkening  the  air 
in  vast  flocks,  being  gregarious,  and  rending  it 
with  their  shrill  clamours.  Ihe  parrots  frequent 
the  higher  woods,  but  the  paroquet  is  every 
where  found:  both  are  often  very  destructive  to 
the  plantain  walks,  8cc  the  fruit  of  which  they 
greedily  devour.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  and  describe  all  the  various  feathered 
tenants  of  the  woods  here  ; suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that,  besides  these,  there  is  a variety  also  of 
aquatic  birds,  such  as  cootes,  divers,  See.  and  a 
great  variety  of  the  heron  (or  galding,  as  it  here 
called)  from  the  smaller  size  up  to  that  of  the 
crane  ; all  these  are  either  of  a bluish  colour,  or 
milk  white.  There  are  also  various  tribes  which 
are  migratory,  as  ducks,  teal,  plover,  snipes,  and 
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a species  of  the  ortolan.  Thes$.  arrive  in  Octo- 
ber, either  from  Cuba,  or  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  remain  four  or  five  months,  and  afford 
excellent  sport.  There  are  two  species  ol  the 
wild  duck,  one  of  which,  called  the  whistling- 
duck,  removes  only  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  has  a plaintive  kind  ot  cry.  Besides  the 
migratory  snipe,  the^e  is  a smaller  species  pecu- 
liar to  the  island.  The  ortolan  feeds  on  the 
guinea-grass  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  October; 
it  is  thought  little  inferior  to  the  bird  of  that 
name  which  bears  so  high  a price  in  the  London 
market.  There  are  some  species  ot  birds  here, 
besides  the  migratory  tribes,  that  exactly  resemble 
those  in  Europe,  as  the  quail,  one  or  two  species 
of  the  wild  pigeon,  & c. 

The  sea  around  this  island,  and  the  rivers 
which  water  it,  abound  with  various  sorts  ot  the 
finest  fish.  Of  the  former  the  mullet,  the  rock- 
fish,  the  barracoota,  the  grooper,  the  jew-fish, 
&c.  are  reckoned  as  the  best;  and  among  the 
latter,  the  calapavor,  the  fresh-water  mullet,  and 
the  mud-fish.  Perhaps,  for  richness,  flavour, 
and  taste,  the  calapavor  is  equal  to  the  salmon  ; 
and  the  mullet,  which  is  something  in  shape  and 
size  like  the  trout,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  fish. 
The  numerous  other  species  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  mention.  The  sea  also  produces  ex- 
cellent lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  cockles,  congers, 
and  oysters.  The  latter  is  a curiosity,  as  they 
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literally  grow  upon  trees  ; that  is,  they  adhere 
to  the  stems  and  thick  fibres  of  the  mangrove, 
which,  growing  in  the  water,  continue  to  shoot 
downwards  innumerable--  fiores  that  take  root  in 
succession,  and  form  around  the  parent  stem  a 
sort  of  impenetrable  palisade.  Another  curiosity 
is  the  land-crab,  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  shell-//,*-// ; it  is  rather 
a sojourner  on  terra*  firma,  making,  in  a sort  of 
caravans , periodical  excursions  into  the  interior 
and  returning  again,  climbing  the  highest  moun- 
tains, scaling  the  precipitous  rocks,  and  mount- 
ing over  all  impediments  and  obstructions,  how- 
ever formidable,  that  may  lie  in  its  line  of  march  : 
this  animal,  at  a certain  season,  is  considered  as 
the  first  delicacy  in  the  island.  In  the  rivers  are 
the  finest  craw-fish,  which  are  also  a great  deli- 
cacy ; they  are  more  tender  and  better  flavoured 
than  the  lobster,  which  they  much  resemble  in 
shape. 

Ail  the  European  domestic  and  tame  animals 
thrive  in  Jamaica.  The  horses  bred  in  the  island 
are  middle-sized,  hardy,  active,  and  strong,  as 
are  those  brought  from  Cuba,  which  are,  how- 
ever, of  a smaller  size  : the  price  of  the  former  is 
from  seventy  or  eighty  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  currency,  and  of  the  latter,  from  forty 
to  sixty  or  seventy.  The  English  and  North 
American  horses,  not  being  bred  in  the  climate, 
arc  not  accounted  so  hardy ; although,  when 
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taken  proper  care  of,  they  thrive  wonderfully 
well.  These  shed  their  hair  once  a year,  getting 
what  is  called  their  winter  coat  in  those  months 
which  constitute  that  season  in  the  temperate 
zone.  In  all  the  parishes  there  are  biennial 
horse  races.  The  running  horses  are  bred  and 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  are  so  fleet  and  well- 
bottomed,  that  i nglish  racers  brought  hither 
have  often  been  bea?cn  by  them.  They  are  rode 
by  negro  jockeys,  who  have  all  the  adroitness 
and  kuowingness  to  be  met  with  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  men  in  other  countries.  It  is,  however, 
truly  lamentable  to  see  the  poor  animals  rode 
three  and  four-mile  heats  at  mid- day,  under  the 
hot  blaze  of  a vertical  sun,  in  a climate  like  this; 
when  the  cool  of  the  morning  might  he  so  infi- 
nitely better  substituted.  If  the  horse  masters  are 
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devoid  of  compassion  for  their  generous  and 
willing  steeds,  one  would  think  that  the  risk  of 
losing  them,  or  at  least  rendering  them  useless, 
wouid  have  some  weight  with  them.  The  au- 
thor, not  long  ago,  was  witness  to  an  instance  of 
this  ; a fine  horse  was  so  overcome  by  the  beat 
and  exercise  of  the  race  he  had  performed,  that 
he  dropt  down  the  instant  he  came  in,  and  soon 
after  expired. 

But  it  is  on  the  mules  here  the  planters  place 
their  principal  reliance,  all  the  work  and 
drudgery  of  the  plantations  being  performed  by 
these  hardy  animals,  who  are  capable  of  under- 
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going  double  the  fatigue  which  a horse  could 
endure.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  seldom  used  as 
beasts  of  burthen  ; and  as  to  the  carts  and  wains, 
they  are  drawn  by  oxen.  But  with  all  this 
hardihood,  the  mule  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
most  perverse  and  stubborn  animal  that  can  be 
conceived ; few  are  taught  to  be  so  docile  as  to 
be  fit  for4;he  saddle,  that  is,  made  perfectly  free 
of  tricks  ; yet  the  most  stubborn  are  made  to  go 
through  their  work  by  the  negroes,  who  have  a 
wonderful  knack  in  managing  them.  Great  num- 
bers of  mules  are  bred  upon  the  pens  in  the 
island,  and  the  Spaniards  were  wont  to  bring 
over  an  additional  supply.  The  price  of  an 
unbroke  mule  is  fifty  pounds  currency ; for  a 
saddle  mule,  if  free  of  tricks,  ninety  or  an  hun- 
dred is  often  given. 

The  oxen  here  are  of  a middle  size,  and 
hardy ; the  Spanish  ox  brought  hither  is  smaller 
than  the  Creole  ox.  The  beef  here,  if  of  an 
animal  not  too  old  and  over- wrought  when  killed, 
is  s^veet,  palatable,  and  savoury.  The  price  of 
a stout  ox  is  forty  or  forty-five  pounds,  and  of 
the  beef  fifteen  pence  per  pound. 

The  sheep  are  very  good,  and  the  mutton  little 
inferior  to  the  English. 

AW  these  animals,  as  also  goats  (great  numbers 
of  which  are  bred  in  the  country,  where  they 
thrive  as  well  as  they  would  do  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales),  feed  upon  the  guinea-grass  and  na- 
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(ural  grass  /of  the  country,  both  of  which  are 
wholesome  and  fattening  to  the  animals  ac- 
customed to  them : horses  kept  in  the  stable  are, 

however,  assisted  with  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

/ 

The  hogs  are  small  sized,  an<j  squat  made ; 
and  tiie  inhabitants  justly  boast  that  their  pork, 
for  sweetness  and  delicacy,  is  far  superior  to  the 
European,  and  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  in  the 
world,  llabhits  also  thrive  here. 

. k 

The  poultry  (which  is  fed  with  guinea  and 
Indian  corn),  is  very  good,  and  thrives  and  in- 
creases fast.  Muscovy  ducks  are  peculiarly 
hardy  and  thriving ; though  English  ducks  are 
also  raised,  but  not  in  such  numbers.  The 
customary  price  of  a dung-hill  fowl  is  five 
shillings,  of  a turkey  fifteen  or  twenty,  of  a 
duck  six  shillings  and  three  pence,  and  of  a tame 
pigeon  one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  currency. 
The  last  named  animal  is  very  prolific  and  hardy 
in  this  climate. 

As  in  mentioning  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
and  the  rivers,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  alliga- 
tor and  the  shark,  a few  observations  relative  to 
these  aquatic  monsters  may  not  here  be  amiss. 

Two  or  three  of  the  rivers  in  this  island  con- 
tain alligators,  some  of  which  have  been  known 
to  measure  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Peo- 
ple who  have  only  read  exaggerated  accounts  of 
this  animal,  may  conceive  that  it  is  terrible  to  the 
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human  species,  both  in  the  water  (like  the  shark) 
and  on  the  land,  where  it  is  also  a denizen.  Hut 
the  truth  i&,  that  in  Jamaica  the  alligator  is  per- 
fectly harmless  as  to  man.  If,  in  swimming  in 
the  rivers  where  he  laves,  a person  should  acci- 
dentally come  near  to  one,  instead  of  darting 
with  fierceness  at  his  prey,  he  plunges  from  him 
down  into  the  watery  abyss,  more  terrified  at  the 
contact,  than  eager  to  devour.  All  the  harm,  in 
short,  which  they  usually  do,  is  the  destroying  the 
fish  in  the  river,  and  now  and  then  catching  an 
unfortunate  duck,  or  other  domestic  animal. 
The  author  has  seen  an  alligator  fastened  with  a 
chain  about  his  neck,  and  fed  upon  fish,  entrails, 
&c.  which  were  occasionally  thrown  to  him. 
He  had  been  a mischievous  plunderer  of  poultry 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  at  last  caught  and 
secured. 

Happy  were  it  for  the  transatlantic  seas  if  the 
shark  were  equally  inoffensive  to  man  ; but  many 
a shocking  tale  too  well  attests  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  two  or  three  species  of 
this  terrible  fish  in  these  seas,  but  the  white  shark 
is  the  most  voracious  and  daring.  These  will 
sometimes  dart  after  their  prey  into  the  shal- 
lowest water,  and,  goaded  by  hunger,  instantly 
seize  it.  Those  of  the  largest  size  will  devour  a 
man  at  two  mouthfuls.  Terrified  by  the  appre- 
hension of  th»s  monster,  there  are  few  who  have 
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the  temerity  to  venture  in  these  seas  beyond  their 
depth.  The  length  of  the  shark  is  from  ten  or 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  In  seizing  his  prey  he  is 
obliged,  from  the  formation  of  his  mouth,  to 
turn  on  his  side.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a little 
fish,  called  by  the  seamen  pilot  fish,  usually 
attends  this  monster,  and  often  swims  close  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  fearless  of  danger,  or  conscious 
there  was  none.  Some  say  this  diminutive  fish 
conducts  the  shark  to  his  prey,  as  the  jackall 
does  the  lion,  and  hence  obtains  the  name  of 
pilot.  Without  repeating  any  of  the  horrible 
recitals  the  author  has  either  heard  or  read  of  this 
voracious  fish,  he  will  content  himself  with  men- 
tioning one  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  A 
poor  sailor  having,  while  ashore  in  Kingston, 
made  a little  too  free  in  one  of  the  grog  shops 
there,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would 
swim  to  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged,  though 
a boat  was  just  at  the  time  going  off  to  it.  His 
shipmates  used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  mad  attempt,  and  even  used  force  to  get 
him  into  the  boat ; but  all  in  vain.  He  jumped  into 
the  sea  ; but  had  not  proceeded  fifty  yards  before 
those  in  the  boat,  which  was  at  some  distance 
before,  heard  him  utter  a loud  shriek  and  a groan; 
they  guessed  at  what  had  happened,  and  in- 
stantly rowed  back  to  where  he  was;  on  ap- 
proaching near  to  him,  he  uttered  a second 
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piercing  shriek.  He  was  taken  into  the  boat, 
but  in  a most  mangled  and  horrible  condition. 
A shark  had  taken  off  one  of  his  limbs  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh;  and,  returning  again, 
finished  the  murderous  work  by  tearing  out  his 
entrails. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Vegetable  productions,  trees , shrubs , fruits, 
flowers,  fyc.  native  and  exotic. — Description 
of  a JVest  India  estate , and  routine  of 
work  thereon. — Various  agricultural  remarks . 

THE  vegetable  productions  of  Jamaica,  en- 
riched as  they  are  with  so  many  acquisitions  from 
other  countries,  form  a most  respectable  and  in- 
teresting catalogue;  to  describe  which  scientifi- 
cally would  form  a work  of  itself.  It  is  rather 
•/ 

the  intention  of  this  work  to  convey  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  an  idea  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
productions  of  this  island,  than  to  enter  into  a 
minute  and  botanical  account  of  them. 

The  native  woods  here  abound  with  a very 
great  variety  of  the  most  valuable  timbers,  and 
woods  for  dying,  and  ornamental  cabinet  work. 
The  author  has  reckoned  up  fifty  different  kinds, 
which  were  fit  for  those  purposes,  or  for  framing, 
mill  work,  &c.  The  mahogany  is  too  well 
known  as  a wood  to  require  description.  It  is  a 
tall  handsome  tree,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a 
great  size.  I here  are  now  few  remaining  in 
Jamaica,  except  in  the  remote  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Island,  from  whence  it  is  very  labo- 
rious and  difficult  to  remove  them.  Most  of  the 
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mahogany  now  brought  into  Great  Britain  is  the 
product  of  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  cedar 
grows  to  a most  immense  size,  some  of  these 
trees  measuring  twenty-five  feet,  and  even  thirty 
feet,  in  circumference  below,  and  being  propor- 
tionally lofty.  This  cedar  has  not  so  fine  a grain 
as  what  is  called  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ; it  is  used 
for  various  purposes.  The  black  and  green 
ebony,  the  lignum  vitas,  the  fustic,  the  logwood, 
& c.  are  too  well  known  to  require  being  de- 
scribed. There  is  a wood  here,  called  satin- 
wood,  from  its  resemblance,  on  being  polished, 
to  the  beautiful  shining  g!o£s  of  that  fabric,  which 
is  highly  prized  by  the  cabinet-makers,  who  give 
a handsome  price  for  it.  Bitter-wood,  which 
abounds  here,  was,  not  long  since,  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a succedaneuin  for  hops,  when  there 
was  a scarcity  of  that  article,  and  sold  at  the 
enormous  price  of  eighty  pounds  sterling  per  ton  ; 
but  an  equivalent  duty  having  been  laid  on  by 
government,  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  exporta- 
tion. The  cotton  tree  is  of  a monstrous  size, 
and  is  used  for  hollowing  out  canoes.  Iron- 
wood  is  remarkable  for  its  hardiness,  brittleness?- 
and  weight  (hence  its  name) ; but  resisting  the 
best  tools,  it  is  of  little  value.  There  are  a great 
many  hard  woods  in  the  country,  which  answer 
far  better  than  any  European  wood  for  mill 
rollers,  shafts,  & c.  There  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
that,  if  the  woods  were  carefully  explored,  many 
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other  species,  fit  for  various  purposes  besides 
those  already  discovered,  might  be  found.  The 
low  country,  for  five,  six,  or  seven  miles  back, 
is,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  almost  totally 
denuded  of  forest,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  wood  annually  consumed  as  fuel  on 
the  plantations  ; so  that  many  estates  are  under  a 
necessity  of  importing  coals  from  Great  Britain, 
at  an  enormous  price,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing their  produce,  besides  having  to  pur- 
chase American  lumber  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  As  a remedy  for  the  first  of  these 
wants,  the  author  has  often  been  surprised,  that 
moie  general  pains  were  not  taken  on  such  pro- 
perties to  cultivate  the  bamboo-cane.  This  is  a 
most  ornamental  as'  well  as  useful  plant,  and 
arrives  at  perfection  in  four  or  five  years.  After 
it  covers  the  ground  it  requires  no  further  atten- 
tion, and  vvnen  cut  down  it  again  shoots  rapidly 
up  as  vigorous  as  before.  It  is  calculated  to 
supply  many  essential  wants,  as  rails,  wattles 
(hurdles),  &c.  besides  affording  excellent  fuel  : 
and  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  are  a wholesome 
and  nutritive  food  to  the  cattle,  to  whom  it  yields 
also  a sweet  refreshing  shade.  In  short,  ttiis 
excellent  plant,  which  providence  seems  kindly  to 
have  placed  vvithin  the  planter  s reach,  in  order 
to  supply  some  of  his  most  essential  wants,  is 
not  attended  to  with  that  solicitude  which  those 
Vi  cuits  alone  ought  to  inspire.  If  twenty  cr  thirty 
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acres  of  the  best  land  upon  an  estate,  withbut 
other  wood  for  fuel,  were  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a bamboo- walk,  the  savings  arising 
from  it,  merely  as  a necessary  fund  of  fuel,  inde- 
pendent of  other  advantages,  would  more  than 
repay  the  expence  and  sacrifice. 

Among  the  various  delicious  fruits  which  this 
island  yields  in  such  inexhaustible  abundance, 
may  be  mentioned  the  pine,  or  anana  (of  which 
Thoijnson  has  given  so  luscious  a description), 
the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  sappadillo  (a 
luscious  fruit  growing  spontaneously  in  the  woods), 
the  pomegranate,  the  granadilio,  the  musk  me- 
lon, the  neesberry  (resembling  the  taste  and  fla- 
vour of  the  finest  mellow  ripe  European  pear), 
&c.  &c.  What  is  called  a pear  (avagato  pear) 
here  differs  very  much  from  the  European  pear; 
before  being  perfectly  ripe  it  is  intolerably  bitter 
to  the  taste,  after  which,  however,  it  is  so  rich 
and  luscious,  without  any  degree  of  sweetness, 
that  it  has  emphatically  enough  been  called  the 
4'‘  vegetable  marrow  of  the  West  Indies.”  The 
principal  exotic  fruits  established  of  late  years  in 
the  island  are  the  mango  (from  the  East  Indies), 
the  bread-fruit,  the  jack-fruit,  besides  a great  va- 
riety of  others  too  tedious  to  mention.  All  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  island  botanic  garden  ; part 
of  them  were  a present  from  Lord  Rodney  to  the 
island,  having  been  the  cargo  of  a French  vessel 
bound  from  the  Mauritius  to  bt.  Domingo,  and 
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taken  by  one  of  his  cruisers ; but  the  greater 
part  were  brought  by  Captain  Bligh,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  British  government  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans;  of  course  they  are  the  joint  produce  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  hemispheres.  Many  of 
these  productions  are  merely  objects  of  curiosity 
to  the  scientific,  as  it  is  not  probable  they  will 
ever  thrive  to  any  great  extent  in  this  island  ; 
such  are  the  sago  tree,  nutmeg  tree,  tea  plant, 
cinnamon,  mace,  & c.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  most  of  the  fruits,  which  agree  to  a miracle 
with  the  climate  here.  The  mango  is  now  pro- 
pagated in  such  abundance,  that  the  hogs  are  fed 
with  the  coarser  kinds  of  them  ; the  others  are 
eaten,  or  pickled  or  preserved  for  use.  The 
smallest  sized  mangos  are  sweet  and  agreeably 
flavoured  * the  large  sized  kind  have  neither  of 
those  qualities  to  recommend  them.  As  for  the 
bread  fruit  it  is  not  so  important  an  acquisition  to 
the  country  as  was  so  sanguinely  expected.  This 
plant  multiplies  so  fast,  that  at  the  present  time 
(twelve  years  since  its  first  introduction  here) 
every  part  of  the  island  abounds  with  it.  The 
negro,  however,  who  is  a pretty  good  judge  of 
the  substantial  benefits  of  vegetable  production, 
regards  this  stranger  with  cold  apathy;  except  as 
a novelty,  he  prefers  the  cultivation  of  his  more 
productive  and  substantial  plantain,  and  his  more 
palatable  and  nutritive  yam.  The  truth  is,  the 
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bread  fruit,  though  it  makes  a very  good  pudding, 
is  of  itself  an  insipid  and  not  very  substantial 
food.  Add  to  this,  that  if  a violent  hurricane 
were  to  sweep  the  bread-fruit  trees  to  the  ground, 
as  it  certainly  would  do,  four  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  them  forward  again  to  fecundity, 
whereas  only  one  year  is  required  for  the  plantain  ; 
and  the  yam  and  other  roots  are  seldom  seriously 
affected  by  those  tropical  blasts.  A very  excellent 
law  (which,  however,  is  not  so  generally  and  punc- 
tually attended  to  as  it  should)  exists  here  relative 
to  ground  provisions  (as  they  are  called),  or 
roots,  by  which  all  estates  and  other  settlements 
are  required  to  have  ten  acres  of  such  provisions 
for  every  hundred  negroes,  over  and  above  the 
negroes’  grounds  and  plantain  walks:  this  is  in- 
tended as  a resource  against  famine  or  scarcity, 
in  case  of  a hurricane.  These  roots,  or  ground 
provisions,  are  so  productive  (particularly  the 
yam),  that  the  constant  labour  of  one  negro 
would  almost  be  competent  to  feed  fifty.  This 
may  easily  be  conceived,  by  considering  that, 
though  a negro  and  his  wife  do  not  work  in  their 
ground  above  one  day  in  eight  or  nine  throughout 
the  year,  yet  the  produce  of  it,  if  they  are  in- 
dustrious, and  the  soil  and  seasons  are  favour- 
able, vvill  maintain  them  and  a small  family  of 

four  or  five  children,  besides  furnishing  a consi- 
» 

derable  allowance  for  market.  There  are  lour  or 
five  species  of  the  yam,  some  of  the  largest  of 
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which  have  been  known  to  weigh  seventy  pounds. 
The  plantain  grows  in  bunches  on  the  tree, 
which  is  cut  down  when  the  Iruit  is  gathered  ; 
but  from  the  root  a vigorous  sucker  instantly 
springs  no  to  supply  the  place  of  the  fallen  tree, 
and  thus  is  the  plantain  perpetually  re-produced 
in  regular  succession.  The  banana  tree  almost 
exactly  resembles  the  plantain,  and  bears  a sweet 
agreeable  fruit.  The  numberless  other  fruits  it 
would  be  endless  to  particularize. 

None  of  the  European  fruits  arrive  at  any 
perfection  in  this  island  : the  apple  tree  grows 
and  bears  a small  indifferently  tasted  apple,  and 
a few  insipid  strawberries  are  sometimes  raised^ 
both  being  rather  objects  of  curiosity  than  profi 
or  pleasure.  This  is  by  no  means  the  ca^e  with 
many  or  most  of  the  products  of  the  European 
kitchen-garden.  Cabbages,  turnips,  leeks,  ra- 
dishes, carrots,  lettuce,  celery,  asparagus,  pease, 
potatoes,  &c.  are  raised  in  tolerable  perfection 
in  the  mountains,  w'here  the  climate  approaches 
nearer  to  the  temperature  of  their  native  air. 
Cabbages  and  lettuce  thrive,  indeed,  if  taken 
proper  care  of,  equal  to  what  they  do  even  in 
England  ; but  cauliflowers,  artichokes,  and 
onions,  do  not  flourish  ; as  a subssitute,  however, 
for  the  latter,  there  are  excellent  echallots,  which 
for  flavour,  perhaps,  equal  the  onion  ; and  in 
lieu  of  spinnage,  there  is  a plant,  called  call;] loo, 
which  much  resembles  that  delicate  vegetable. 
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The  mountain  cabbage,  or  palmetto  (which 
should  properly  have  been  mentioned  with  the 
trees),  yields,  when  cut  down,  a delicate  sub- 
stance, which  in  taste  resembles  the  cabbage, 
and  hence  its  name.  But  it  would  be  a pity  in- 
deed to  cut  down  so  beautiful  and  ornamental 
a tree,  merely  for  the  sake  of  this  vegetable  ; and 
indeed  this  is  seldom  done,  except  in  the  deep 
woods,  where  their  waving  and  lofty  foliage  is 
Jittle  seen  and  less  prized.  This  tree  is  sometimes 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  perfectly  straight, 
and  unincumbered  with  branches  to  the  very  top, 
where  an  elegant  deep  green  foliage  waves  grace- 
fully to  the  passing  breeze.  The  bread-nut  tree, 
which  should  also  have  been  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place,  is  not  only  an  ornamental  but  a 
most  useful  tree  in  many  respects.  It  i$  generally 
left  standing  in  the  pastures,  where  it  affords  a 
desirable  shade  to  the  panting  herds  ; its  smaller 
branches  are  cut  for  fodder  for  the  grazing  stock 
of  all  kinds,  and  none  can  be  more  wholesome 
and  nutritive;  it  bears  a kind  of  nut,  about  the 
size  of  an  acorn,  which  when  boiled  is  palatable 
food;  and,  when  cut  down,  the  heart  of  the 
trunk  is  to  the  cabinet-maker  a most  valuable 
acquisition,  displaying  a beauty  and  variety  of 
vein  which  rivals  the  most  exquisitely  clouded 
marble.  This  tree  is  from  seventy  to  an  hundred 
feet  high,  straight  and  majestic,  and  adorned 
with  the  finest  foliage. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  that  va- 
luable plant,  and  grand  staple  of  the  country, 
the  sugar  cane,  whose  uses  are,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  plant  whatever. 
It  yields  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  excellent  vinegar 
(from  the  cane  juice),  fuel  (for  boiling  the 
sugar),  fodder  for  cattle,  thatching  for  the  negroes* 
dwellings,  and  ashes  which  serve  as  a manure  for 
the  land,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mortar  for 
hanging  the  coppers,  &c.  The  sugar  cane  takes 
twelve  months  to  ripen  if  what  is  called  a ratoon 
cane,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  if  a plant; 
but  it  may  be  cut  younger  than  this,  particularly 
in  dry  years,  and  make  very  good  sugar.  The 
Otaheite,  or  South  Sea  cane  (introduced  about 
fourteen  years  ago  into  the  country),  has  almost 
totally  superseded  the  old  West  India  cane,  there 
being  now  few  properties  that  retain  any  of  the 
latter,  particularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
This  cane  was  of  a much  smaller  size  than  its 
successor;  it  seldom  exceeded  six  or, seven  feet, 
exclusive  ot  the  top,  and  was  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  circumference  ; whereas  the  other  is 
frequently  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  circumference ; 
the  size,  however,  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  favourableness  of  the 
seasons.  I he  old  cane  had,  however,  its  pecu- 
liar advantages;  its  juices  were  perhaps  richer,  it 
yielded  a weightier  and  more  substantial  sugar, 
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and  its  leaves,  or  tops,  afforded  a larger  supply 
of  fodder,  and  of  a better  kind,  than  the  other, 
1 he  planters  were  therefore  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful, on  these  accounts,  of  the  benefit  and  expe- 
diency of  the  exchange.  l]ut  the  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  sugar  which  the  South  Sea 
cane  yielded  caused  it  finally  to  triumph  over  its 
ancient  rival.  Four  hogsheads  (of  18  Cwt)  are 
often  obtained  from  an  acre  of  the  former,  while 
the  latter  seldom  or  never  exceeded  two  and  a 
half:  the  medium  of  both  may  be  set  down  at 
two  and  a half,  and  one  and  a half. 

The  coffee  tree  is  a handsome  plant,  growing, 
if  admitted,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  but  kept  pruned  to  that  of  four  or  five.  It 
bears  a profusion  of  beautiful  white  blossoms, 
and  afterwards  the  berry,  covered  with  a red 
sweetish  pulp.  Upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
of  this  commodity  which  the  country  produced 
about  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  exported  from  it, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  it,  and  the  ex- 
cellent price  it  has  fetched.  The  indigo  is  a shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  yield  the  dye  by  being  infused 
in  water.  Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  cocoa  tree 
are  very  handsome  plants ; nor  are  they  now  so 
much  cultivated  as  in  former  times.  Small  quan- 
tities of  ginger  are  annually  sent  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  very  little  turmeric.  These  plants  are 
yery  similar  to  each  other  in  their  growth  and 
shaj>e,  having  a resemblance  in  the  structure  of 
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the  leaves,  See.  coming;  to  about  the  same  height, 
and  being  both  produced  in  the  same  way. 

Flow  ers  are  not  cultivated  here  with  the  same 
success  as  in  England ; the  same  pains  are  not 
taken.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  a useless  un- 
profitable employment.  Few  of  the  European 
flowers  thrive  here  : the  climate  is  too  hot  for 
the  more  delicate  of  these  blooming  children  of 
the  spring  The  rose,  however,  blushes  forth 
with  her  native  glow,  but  diminished  in  size;  and 
the  hardy  marigold,  the  flaring  sun  flower,  the 
variegated  balsam,  and  a species  of  the  lily, 
flourish  here  in  perpetual  bloom;  but  few  others. 
I he  pink,  the  carnation,  the  gilly  flower,  the 
auricula,  the  polyanthus,  &c.  have  been  tried  by 
some,  and,  with  much  care,  have  been  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  soon 
languished  and  died  away  under  the  tropical 
blaze.  To  compensate,  however,  for  the  want  of 
these,  a variety  of  other  flowers,  indigenous  to 
the  country,  or  brought  hither  from  congenial 
climes,  are  reared  by  those  few  who  have  a taste 
as  florists.  But  it  is  in  the  wild  uncultivated 
woods  where  innumerable  painted  blossoms  and 
wild  flowers,  diffusing  fragrance  around,  are 
often  to  be  found.  Many  of  these,  if  trans- 
planted into  the  garden,  would  vie  with  the 
loveliest  productions  that  adorn  it.  Here,  even 
in  tue  midst  of  December,  are  often  seen  trees 
with  both  blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  suspended 
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on  their  branches, — the  rivalship  of  Flora  and 
Pomona  so  common  in  the  torrid  zone.  Of  all 
the  fruit-bearing  trees  here,  perhaps  the  orange 
and  the  pimento  display  the  finest  foliage,  and 
the  most  fragrant  and  luxurious  blossoms;  the 
one  purple,  the  other  white,  and  both  forming 
an  enchanting  contrast  to  the  verduie  of  the 
leaves.  But  the  most  elegant  flower  which  per- 
haps any  country  can  produce,  is  the  blossom 
of  the  granadiilo,  containing  so  brilliant  a dis- 
play of  fine  tints,  as  to  mock  the  efforts  of  the 
pencil.  This  plant  is  sometimes  formed  into  ex- 
tensive arbours,  entwined  with  the  jessamine — as 
sweet  a plant  as  that  of  its  European  namesake, 
and  peculiarly  thriving  here.  The  woodbine,  or 
honev-suckle,  is  unknown  here.  Most  of  the 
aromatic  herbs  of  Great  Britain  grow  here,  but  in 
no  great  perfection.  The  grape  thrives  tolerably. 

The  situation  best  adapted  for  a West  India 
estate,  is  a fertile  level  or  valley,  well  watered, 
and  at  an  easy  convenient  distance  from  the  sea 
side.  But  few  estates  in  Jamaica  can,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  be  so  favourably  situated. 
rIhe  greater  part  are  more  or  less  intersected  with 
ridges  of  mountains,  a number  are  without  the 
conveniency  of  contiguous  water,  and  many  are 
necessarily  placed  at  a great  distance  from  the 
barquedia , or  shipping  place.  If  an  estate  lies 
in  a mountainous  district,  the  hills  on  which  the 
sugar  cane  is  planted,  are  the  better  for  being  of 
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easy  acclivity,  and  facing  towards  the  rising  sun. 
But  the  steepest  acclivities  sometimes  consist  of 
a most  fertile  soil,  and  produce  the  most  luxuri- 
ant canes  ; there  is,  however,  a great  additional 
difficulty  in  removing  them  from  these  eminencies 
to  the  mill ; and  a remote  estate  requires  double 
the  number  of  oxen  which  are  on  one  situated 
by  the  sea  side,  in  order  to  transport  its  produce 
to  the  shipping  place.  An  estate  which  has  a 
water-mill,  saves  considerably  in  stock  ; as  one, 
without  such  conveniency,  must  work  their  mills 
with  cattle  and  mutes  : if,  however,  it  be  situated 
near  the  sea,  it  may  be  supplied  with  a wind- mill. 
In  the  interior,  the  breeze  is  too  unsteady  and 
precarious  for  such  a machine,  and  is  too  liable 
to  be  intercepted  by  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  country.  The  works  of  an  estate,  or  build- 
ings for  the  manufacturing  of  the  produce,  are 
placed  in  the  most  central  situation  of  the  cane 
land;  at  the  same  time  with  an  eye  to  other  con- 
veniences, as  a stream  of  water  (this  being  a 
most  essential  advantage,  in  many  points  of  view) 
an  easiness  of  access,  and  a proper  extent  of  eli- 
gible ground  for  building  on,  and  for  a good  size- 
able area  around  for  drying  trash,  See.  These 
buildings  are  a mill  (sometimes  two,  a water  and 
cattle-mill,  or  cattie-mill  and  ' wind-will,  or  two 
cattle-mills,  according  to  the  size  of  the  estate ;) 
a boiling-house,  a curing-house  (where  the  sugar 
js  cured)  a distilling-house:  one,  two,  or  three 
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trash-houses  (for  drying  the  cane-trash  for  fuel) , 
one  oi  tw o mule  sheds  ; and  a cooper's  and  car- 
penter's shop.  These,  if  on  a large  scale,  will 
cost  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  currency: 
but  such  an  expensive  set  of  works  are  only 
necessai y to  a first-rate  estate,  making  five  or 
six  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  other  build- 
ings on  the  estate  are  the  proprietor’s  house,  the 
overseer’s  house,  an  hospital  for  sick  negroes 
and  sometimes  a house  for  the  surgeon  ; though 
sometimes  he  resides  in  the  overseer’s  house. 
The  land  is  portioned  out  in  the  following 
manner:  If  a large  estate,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  acres,  about  a fifth  part  is  planted 
in  canes;  two  fifths  are  laid  out  in  guinea-grass 
and  common  pasture ; one  fifth  is  occupied  by 
plantain  walks,  &c.  and  negro  grounds  ; and  the 
remaining  fifth  consists  in  woods,  ruinates,  and 
land  lying  fallow.  This  proportion  varies,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances.  The  fields  of 
canes  and  pastures  are  enclosed  either  with  loir- 
wood  fences  or  stone  walls  ; the  former  is  most 
common,  and,  when  kept  in  neat  order,  are  a 
beautiful  ornament  to  an  estate  ; it  much  resem- 
bles the  hawthorn.  Some  few  have  tried  the 
marengo  as  a hedge,  but  it  by  no  means  answers 
the  purpose  so  well  as  the  logwood ; it  is,  how- 
ever, a handsome  plant,  bearing  a whitish  blos- 
som, and  the  inner  rind  of  its  bark  is  a very 
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good  substitute  for  horse-radish,  being  exactly 
the  same  in  taste  *. 

Besides  the  logwood  and  rnarengo,  hedges  of 
the  lime-tree  are  sometimes  used  ; but  these  are 
rare.  There  is  a curious  creeping  plant  here, 
with  sharp  prickles,  which  is  used  to  plant  on 
the  top  of  stone  walls,  where  it  flourishes  in  per- 
petual green,  with  a very  slight  portion  of  earth. 
There  is  also  a plant  called-penguins,  which  an- 
swers for  this  purpose,  and  to  plant  on  the  tops 
of  the  banks  of  ditches.  It  much  resembles  the 
pine  apple  plant,  and  bears  a yellow  berry  of  a 
sharp  acid  taste.  The  fields  of  canes  contain 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  having  between  them 
roads  or  intervals  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide. 
The  negroes’  houses  are  grouped  together,  and 
stand  isolated  from  all  the  other  buildings,  form- 
ing a sort  of  rustic  village,  inclosed  by  a stone 
wall,  and  displaying  an  intermixture  of  gardens 
and  various  fruit-trees,  which  has  a pleasing 
sylvan  appearance.  These  gardens,  besides  the 
different  roots,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  &c. 
cultivated  in  the  grounds,  contain  also  a variety 
of  pulse  (of  which  there  are  numerous  species 

* Such  coincidences  in  vegetables,  so  opposite  inwall 
other  respects,  are  doubtless  surprising ; they  are  often, 
however,  observable  ; it  is  remarked,  that  the  seeds  of  a 
fruit  here  (the  papaw)  exactly  correspond  in  taste  to  the 
garden  cress.  The  water-cress  of  Jamaica  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  European  water-cress. 
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in  the  island)  and  sometimes  European  vegeta- 
bles. 

# 

When  an  estate  is  to  be  laid  out  or  settled  from 
the  uncultivated  woods,  the  first  thing  is  to  fell 
and  clear  the  trees.  The  price  of  this,  if  done 
by  a jobber  (one  who  has  a gang  of  negroes,  and 
undertakes  various  work  with  them)  is  twelve 
pounds  per  acre.  Tfie  trees  are  • A grubbed  up 
as  in  Europe  and  North  America;  but,  being 
cut  down,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time 
on  the  ground  till  they  have  become  pretty  dry, 
fire  is  set  to  them,  and  they  are  soon  consumed. 
Previous  to  this  operation,  however,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  timber  is  drawn  out;  but,  if  far 
in  the  interior  of  t.*e  c^u  try,  where  the  carriage 
is  difficult  and  expensive,  much  of  this  is  con- 
sumed in  the  indiscriminate  blaze.  Ruinate,  or 
thicket,  is  cleared  for  about  half  the  above  sum. 
When  the  land  is  cleared,  the  choicest  of  it  is 
appropriated  for  the  sugar  cane.  It  often  indeed 
happens  that  newly  opened  land  proves  too  rich 
for  the  cane;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  it 
grows  to  a most  enormous  size,  it  yields  but  a 
poor  insipid  juice,  that  is  unfit  for  sugar,  and  is 
therefore  converted  into  rum.  As  a corrective  to 
this  evil,  the  stubble  on  the  fields  is  burnt  off 
every  year,  till  the  land  is  duly  impoverished  for 
the  purpose.  Much  land  of  this  kind  is  not 
however  often  met  with.  When  the  land  is 
cleared,  it  is  laid  out  into  the  requisite  fields, 
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hailed,  and  planted  in  the  proper  season.  The 
price  of  hailing  stiff  land  by  a jobber,  is  eight 
pounds  currency  per  acre,  and  of  lighter  land 
about  six  pounds.  The, price,  however,  va- 
lies,  according  to  the  style  ot  doing  this  ; some 
cane  holes  being  opened  in  the  manner  of  trenches, 
others  with  intervals  between.  The  season  of 
planting  is  March  for  a spring  plant;  and  Sep* 
tember,  and  the  two  following  months,  for  a full 
plant.  Some  estates  begin  as  early  as  December 
to  cut  thin  canes  for  crop ; others  do  not  begin  till 
the  commencement  of  the  February  following  : 
tliis  difference  of  time  depends  on  various  circum- 
stances, which  it  were  tedious  and  useless  to 
detail.  The  canes  are  brought  to  the  mill  by 
carts  with  cattle,  and  on  the  backs  of  mules: 
here  they  go  through  the  necessary  operation  of 
grinding  in  the  mill,  from  whence  the  juice  flows 
into  the  boiling-house,  and  is  converted  into 
sugar,  while  the  molasses  and  scum  from  the 
coppers,  being  passed  into  the  distilling-house, 
are  there ‘manufactured  into  rum.  To  enter  into 
the  rninuti©  of  these  operations,  would  only  be  a 

supeifluous  repetition  of  what  has  often  before 
been  described. 

Crop  being  finished,  and  the  produce  sent  to 
to  the  market,  the  planter  turns  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  weeding  of  his  canes,  and,  at  the  pro- 
per  time,  planting  an  additional  supply,  if  re- 
quired. not  forgetting,  also,  his  pastures  and  pro- 
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vision  grounds,  which  are  usually  cleaned  twice 
in  the  year.  In  the  time  of  crop  the  negroes  work 
both  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  mill-house  and 
boiling-house;  this  is  called  “keeping  of  spell 
that  is,  a fourth  of  the  number  work  till  midnight, 
when  they  are  relieved  by  an  equal  number,  and 
the  other  two  fourths  perform  the  same  task  the 
night  following;  so  that  this  duty,  on  the  whole, 
falls  easy  on  the  negroes.  Not  so  does  it  fall  on 
the  poor  book-keeper  on  some  estates,  where 
there  are  perhaps  only  two;  he,  in  this  case,  has 
to  sit  up  the  whole  night,  and  that  too  every 
other  night;  so  that  to  him  it  is  a most  severe  and 
distressing  duty,  which,  if  rigidly  exacted  by  an 
unfeeling  overseer,  tends  to  destroy  his  health, 
throw  a damp  upon  his  spirits,  and  finally, 
shorten  his  days.  But  this  subject  will  be  touched 
on  more  at  large  in  giving  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  situation  of  book-keepers. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  here  on  the 
subject  of  turning  up  the  land.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  general  and  cor- 
rect. A heavy  and  stiff  clay  may  be  ploughed; 
this  is  necessary  to  be  done  some  months  previous 
to  hailing,  in  order  that  the  land  may  have  time 
to  pulverize.  This  mode  of  tillage  on  such  soils, 
is  performed  with  considerable  less  labour  than 
by  merely  hailing  the  ground,  which  is  a most 
severe  and  harassing  task  to  the  negroes.  But  the 
lighter  soils,  particularly  if  not  very  fertile,  would 
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perhaps  sustain  some  injury  from  this  previous 
ploughing;  besides  that  it  would  not  materially 
facilitate  the  hailing  of  such  fields.  There  is 
much  of  the  cane  land  in  Jamaica  that  cannot  be 
ploughed;  such  as  the  steep  and  stony  fields,  of 
which  there  are  a considerable  proportion  in  the 
island.  The  manure  chiefly  in  use  here,  is  that 
collected  from  the  cattle-pens,  mule-stables,  &c. 
Some  estates  use  lime  occasionally  for  the  stiff 
cold  soils;  but  this  excellent  manure  is  not  in 
such  general  use  as  perhaps  it  should  be;  for 
such  soils,  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  in- 
dispensable: the  wonderful  effects  produced  by 
it  in  the  mother  country  have  been  experienced, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  his  fields.  There  it  is  often  used  in  the 
proportion  of  an  hundred  and  forty,  or  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  bushels  to  an  acre,  in  dressing  the 
land  for  a crop  of  wheat.  Estates  that  have  much 
of  the  soil  which  requires  this  powerful  manure, 
and  can  easily  obtain  it,  should  methinks  be  not 
sparing  of  it.  Marl  and  ashes  are  also  used  for 
the  cane  land;  these  are  best  suited  to  strong 
soils.  As  for  those  of  a lighter  quality,  well 

digested  stable  manure  is  as  good  a dressing  as  can 
be  applied. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall  have  lately  formed  them- 
selves into  an  agricultural  society,  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  heard  of  in  this  island.  The  intention 
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is  certainly  laudable,  though  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
within  itself: — it  is  formed  on  too  confined  a 
basis;  it  wants  scientific  men,  to  guide  its  labours 
and  speculations,  and  direct  its  experiments : 
there  is  besides,  in  such  a society,  a thousand 
petty  ambitions,  feuds,  and  jealousies,  to  crush 
and  repress  it  in  its  infancy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
every  well-wisher  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island, 
must  be  grateful  to  the  authors  of  such  an  under- 
taking, and  join  in  wishing  it  every  success. 
Some  of  the  premiums,  offered  by  this  society, 
are  for  discoveries  and  inventions  that  are  of 
little  merit  or  importance: — some  indeed  of  a 
trifling  nature.  It  holds  its  sittings  at  Montego 
bay. 

Under  the  head  of  agricultural  observations, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  pens  of 
Jamaica  in  some  measure  resemble  the  grass- 
farms  of  Great  Britain.  Cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  sheep,  are  bred  in  great  numbers  upon 
them.  But  cheese  is  never  made  from  the  super- 
fluous milk;  nor  is  there  more  butter  usually 
made  than  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  place.  The  butter  is  very  good;  though  the 
milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  in  England ; neither 
do  the  cows  here  yield  it  in  half  the  abundance 
vyhich  they  do  in  the  mother  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

f 

Travelling  in  Jamaica. — Pictures  of  a Decem- 
ber evening  and  morning  in  Jamaica Times 
and  modes  of  travelling. — Travelling  hi 

Great  Britain  and  Jamaica  compared. 

Thoughts  on  the  embellishments , <$c.  of  a 
country. 

* 

TRAVELLING  in  Jamaica  is  infinitely  less 
pleasant  than  in  England,  and  other  temperate 
climes,  and  finely  embellished  countries  of 
Europe.  Here  the  sun  blazes  so  intensely,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  so  heated  with  his  sultry 
beams,  that  travelling  on  horse-back  at  mid-day, 
and  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  is  absolutely 
insufferable,  even  to  a person  seasoned  and  ac- 
customed to  the  climate.  It  is  even  fatiguing  and 
disagreeable  in  a carriage.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
clouds  of  suffocating  dust  often  envelope  the 
passenger;  and,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  he  is 
impeded  and  annoyed  with  the  badness  of  the 
roads  in  the  interior  and  liable,  at  an  instant’s 
not.ce,  to  be  drenched  by  deluges  from  the 
sky.  December,  November  (when  dry),  and 
the  three  or  four  following  months,  are  in  ge- 
neral the  most  pleasant  for  travelling;  Decern- 
> anuary,  and  February  are  strikingly  so ; 
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these  months  being  the  coolest  of  the  year,  and 
being  usually  fair,  save  now  and  then  that  the  air 
is  cooled,  and  vegetation  refreshed,  by  gentle 
showers.  So  that,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  shivering  beneath  a bleak  and 
frigid  sky,  carefully  guarding  themselves  from 
cold  by  pelices  and  furs,  and  mourning  the  tem- 
porary annihilation  of  vernal  beauty,  the  peoplt 
of  these  more  southern  climes  are  enjoying  their 
sweetest  season,  and  exulting  in  the  unperishable 
verdure  that  adorns  their  fields;  while  on  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  proceeding 
on  the  subject  of  travelling  here,  to  present  to 
the  reader  pictures  of  a December  evening  and 
morning,  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  below  the  western 
horizon,  and  the  heavens  were  mildly  irradiated 
with  his  farewell  beams ; it  was  clear  and  serene 
all  around ; the  air  was  mild  and  bland,  and  the 
distant  green  eminences  gleamed  with  a reflected 
lustre.  Nought  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  save  the  busy  and  officious  musquito,  who 
is  kind  enough  to  warn  you  of  her  approach  by 
an  unwelcome  buzzing  in  your  ear,  the  screach- 
ings  of  the  wild  parrots,  who,  in  detached  parties, 
skim  the  arch  of  heaven,  in  their  retreat  to  their 
haunts ; and  now  and  then  the  scream  of  the 
elucking-hen,  an  unsociable  bird,  delighting  in 
the  solitude  of  the  deepest  retreats. 

The  following  is  a landscape  at  sun-rise  in  this 
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month.  From  the  lofty  summit  of  a mountain  is 
beheld  an  extensive  circuit  of  country.  The 
scenery  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  lively  and 
vivid ; the  negroes,  in  gangs,  are  employed  in 
the  fields  cutting  canes,  or  weeding  pastures ; 
numerous  herds  of  oxen,  &c.  graze  in  the  reaped 
fields,  or  verdant  acclivities.  An  endless  diversity 
ot  hill,  valley,  wood,  mountain  and  defile,  in- 
terspersed with  clusters  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
copses  of  underwood,  pastures  shaded  with  lofty 
trees,  plantain  walks,  ruinates,  and  extensive 
fields  of  sugar-canes,  chequer  and  adorn  the  face 
ot  the  country ; while  from  the  works  of  many 
of  the  properties,  columns  of  smoke  perpendi- 
cularly ascend  to  a great  height  in  the  pure  hea- 
vens— and  activity  and  stir  is  apparent  around 
them.  At  a greater  distance,  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  valley,  rich  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
opens  to  the  eye.  The  morning  mists,  which  still 
partially  hang  over  it,  have  the  illusive  appear- 
ance to  the  beholder  of  a vast  lake  resting  on  its 
bosom : behind  it  are  the  evanescent  hills,  losing 
themselves  by  degrees  in  the  clouds.  At  a still 
greater  distance,  appears  the  ocean-still,  calm, 
and  uni  uffled,  the  sea-breeze  not  yet  having 
cuiled  its  smooth  glassy  surface.  The  air  is 
serene,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  sun,  now 
immerged  into  sight,  appears  as  if  resting  on  the 
bend  ot  a distant  rising  while  he  gladdens  and 
illumines  the  whole  scene ! Innumerable  wild 
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flowers,  shrubs,  and  blossoms,  now  exhale  their 
sweetest  perfumes;  and  the  birds,  who  retire 
silently  into  the  shade  from  the  mid-day  heat, 
now  warble  their  renovated  song. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  travelling;  the 
morning  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  time  for 
travelling  here ; so  that  the  traveller,  if  he  wishes 
to  perform  his  journey  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  least  inconvenience  to  himself,  must  rise  be- 
times, before  Aurora  has  begun  with  rosy  fingers 
to  draw  the  curtains  of  day,  while  the  dew  yet 
bespangles  the  fields,  and  nothing  is  heard  but 
the  shrill  horn  of  the  watchful  cock.  But,  if 
compelled  to  travel  under  a vertical  sun,  an 
umbrella,  or  some  sort  of  shade,  is  absolutely 
necessary ; at  least  to  those  unused  to  exposure 
to  equinoctial  skies.  About  nine  o’clock,  the 
heat  is  begun  to  be  felt.  Travelling  along  the 
sea-side  is  certainly  least  unpleasant  at  mid-day, 
as  the  sea-breeze,  catching  coolness  from  the 
wave  as  it  skims  over  it,  tempers  the  heat,  and 
comforts  and  refreshes  the  traveller. 

All  kinds  of  carriages  for  travelling  are  in  use 
in  this  country ; but  it  is  impracticable  to  travel 
with  these  in  most  of  the  mountainous  roads,  they 
being  too  steep  to  admit  the  use  of  such  vehicles; 
so  that  riding  is  the  most  general  mode  of  travel- 
ling ; and  there  are  consequently  at  least  three 
saddle  horses  in  the  island  for  one  carriage  horse: 
it  is  in  the  level  parts  of  the  country  alone  where 
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gigs,  chaises,  &c.  are  made  use  of,  and  here  in- 
deed they  are  in  very  general  use.  As  for  palan- 
quins,1 the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  effeminacy  to  copy 
this  example  of  it  from  the  Asiatics.  A horse  here 
will  travel  fifty  miles  in  a day ; but  it  is  improper 
to  push  him  to  this  extent  in  a climate  so  hot. 
Being,  however,  bred  in  the  country,  and  inured 
to  the  climate,  he  is  better  able  to  perform  it 
than  an  English  horse  would,  being  less  liable  to 
surfeits  and  other  diseases  of  the  blood,  arising 
from  heat  and  fatigue.  Walking  is  very  little 
practised  in  Jamaica  by  the  whites;  though  a 
negro,  who  is  hardier,  more  robust,  and  better 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  will  walk 
thirty  miles  in  a day  with  ease.  In  Great  Britain, 
a walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  is  called  a healthy  and 
pleasant  tramp;  in  Jamaica  it  would  overpower 
the  strongest  white  man,  if  performed  in  the 
ordinary  time  taken  in  the  former  country,  unless 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  or  evening,  or  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  it  is,  too,  that  all 
athletic  games  are  usually  avoided.  Cricket  parties 
have  sometimes  amused  themselves  at  this  game  in 
the  evenings;  but  it  is  found  too  violent  an 
exercise. 

There  is  one  thing  which  renders  travelling  in 
Great  Britain  so  much  the  more  pleasant; — the 
variety  of  beautiful  and  adorned  seats,  &c.  with 
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which  the  face  of  the  country  is  every  where  en* 
livened  and  embellished.  Scarcely  has  the  tra- 
veller proceeded  a few  miles  in  his  journey,  when 
he  is  amazed  and  delighted  with  the  various  ob- 
jects that  salute  his  view;  charming  villas,  ro- 
mantic castles,  awful  ruins,  neat  villages,  and 
the  spires  of  distant  towns,  are  continually  pass- 
ing in  succession,  and  recalling  the  stories,  legen- 
dary tales,  and  records  of  history,  which  relate 
to  them.  The  tourist  would  here  have  a barren 
field  for  observations  of  this  cast.  Neither  could 
he  enrich  his  account  with  the  genealogy  and  his- 
tory of  celebrated  and  illustrious  houses,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  individuals  belong? 
ing  to  them,  as  also  of  other  remarkable  cha- 
racters, to  whom  the  places  he  passes  through 
may  have  given  birth  ; — all  which  form  so  respect- 
able a part  of  a modern  tour.  There  are  few 
if  any,  individuals,  or  families  here,  who  have 
made  themselves  thus  distinguished  by  uncommon 
talent,  brilliant  atchievement,  or  any  thing  else  that 
is  very  remarkable  or  eccentric.  Their  history 
would  be  therefore  little  more  than  an  insipid  blank 
One  year,  month,  or  day,  differs  little  from  ano- 
ther in  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
and  is  only  to  be  distinguished  (by  themselves 
and  connections)  by  any  new  extraordinary  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  or  means  of  obtaining  it.  All, 
therefore,  which  a tourist  could  say  of  the  opu- 
lent individuals  here  would  be,  that  one  kept  a 
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better  stud  of  horses  than  another,  or  had  a 
larger  retinue  of  servants ; that  hospitality  and 
profusion  marked  the  table  of  one,  and  a variety 
of  excellent  wines  that  of  another ; that  one  had 
a better,  larger,  and  more  commodious  house 
than  his  neighbours;  that  one  was  famous  for 
race-horses,  another  for  game-cocks  (both  in 
high  estimation  here)  ; and  a third  for  cabbages 
and  cucumbers.  In  short,  it  is  in  an  European 
country,  made  celebrated  by  the  interesting  his- 
tory of  ages,  and  whose  face  is  enlivened  and 
diversified  by  the  embellishments  of  modern  taste, 
and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence,  that 
the  curious  and  enlightened  traveller  receives 
ample  gratification.  In  Jamaica  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  looks  for  these. 

But,  if  he  be  an  admirer  of  the  stupendous 
works  of  nature,  and  fond  of  contemplating  the 
picturesque  and  romantic,  he  will  here  have 
ample  room  for  the  indulgence  of  his  taste ; here 
his  imagination  may  wander  amid  objects  conge- 
nial to  it.  Here  he  may  enjoy  the  sublime  and 
terrific  in  all  their  native  wildness,  by  traversing 
narrow  paths,  where,  on  one  hand,  he  will  see  an 
immense  rock  suspended  as  it  were  above  him, 
and  rising  to  an  immense  height;  and,  on  the 
other,  a tremendous  abyss  beneath,  where  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees  are  seen  waving  between 
him  and  the  bottom  ! In  these  solitudes  he  will 
hear  nought  but  the  most  melancholy  sounds  and 
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discordant  din — the  plaintive  coo  of  the  ringtail 
pigeon,  the  wild  gibberish  of  the  gabbling  crow, 
the  dismal  shrieks  of  the  clucking  hen,  the  un- 
cooth  croaking  of  toads,  chirping  of  crickets,  and 
whistling  of  the  yellow  snake  (for  it  is  asserted 
that  this  animal  has  such  a note).  Such  paths  of 
communication  are  however  rarely  frequented, 
except  by  the  sportsman  in  pursuit  of  the  ring- 
tail, or  by  the  surveyor  in  tracking  the  woods. 
The  traveller  may  also,  if  sojourning  in  the  moun- 
tains, be  often  gratified  with  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  prospects,  and  diversified  landscapes. 
But  when  he  descends  to  the  low  lands  and  val- 
lies,  this  gratification  in  a great  measure  ceases  ; 
for  though  there  are  numberless  spots,  where 
nature  seems  to  have  been  more  lavish  of  her 
attractions  than  usual,  yet  the  views  are  too  cir- 
cumscribed in  general,  they  want  decoration, 
and,  in  consequence,  often  present  too  much  of 
a dull  uniformity  and  insipid  sameness.  In  this 
country  there  are  indeed  little  pains  bestowed  in 
improving  and  adorning  those  rude  scenes  of  na- 
ture which  are  susceptible  of  embellishment.  The 
rnan  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating 
nature  with  admiration,  and  of  employing  his 
fancy  and  his  genius  in  heightening  and  setting 
off,  by  every  effort  of  art,  her  native  charms, 
will  view,  with  a sigh,  the  most  lovely  scenes  left 
to  the  cold  contingencies  of  chance.  Me  will  see 
the  most  limpid  streams  flowing  through  fields, 
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covered  with  vile  weeds  and  bushes,  the  finest 
cascades  neglected  and  unshaded,  and  the  most 
fertile  and  charming  spots  left  wild  and  desolate, 
or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  interest.  Few  of 
the  resident  proprietors  have  either  taste  or  incli- 
nation to  bestow  their  time,  and  waste  their  land 
in  improvements  of  this  kind  ; and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  that  those  who  have  received  their 
education  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  have  im- 
bibed there  more  liberal,  enlarged,  and  classical 
ideas  of  taste,  have  contracted  such  attachments 
to  it  as  for  ever  after  rivet  them  to  the  soil.  It 
therefore  happens,  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  principal  proprietors  are  resident  in  that 
country.  Here  they  commonly  marry  and  have 
families,  spend  their  incomes,  and  transfer  thither 
their  whole  affections.  In  which  case,  they  com- 
mit the  management  of  their  estates  to  an  attor- 
ney, or  agent,  who,  probably,  cares  for  little 
other  improvement  than  the  improvement  of  his 
emoluments.  As  for  the  overseer,  he  considers 
his  situation  as  at  best  precarious,  and  he  is 
therefore  only  solicitous  to  second  the  views  of 
the  attorney,  by  whom  he  is  employed,  and  whose 
mandates  he  must  implicitly  obey,  on  pain  of 
dismission.  If  he  can  make  large  crops,  at  what- 
ever general  disadvantage  to  the  estate,  he  com- 
monly gives  the  required  satisfaction ; and  there- 
fore all  his  efforts  are  directed  to  this  one  point. 
The  proprietor,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
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supinely  in  Great  Britain,  and  while  he  receives 
the  produce  of  his  estates  regularly  and  unimpair* 
ed,  he  never  thinks  of  inquiring  about  improve- 
ments and  embellishments.  The  stranger,  there- 
fore, who  comes  to  Jamaica  with  his  head  full  of 
romantic  ideas  of  charming  walks  and  lovely 
groves,  shaded  and  adorned  by  aromatic  trees 
and  shrubs,  perfumed  with  a thousand  flowers, 
refreshed  by  limpid  streams,  and  harmonized  by 
the  melody  of  the  bird  of  Paradise  ! will  find 
himself  grievously  disappointed.  He  may  And 
most  of  these  objects  scattered  and  disjointed 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  hand 
of  nature  herself:  but  seldom  or  never  brought 
together  by  the  improving  hand  of  art.  Here  no 
Dryad  presides  in  the  woods,  nor  Naiad  con- 
ducts the  streamlets  over  their  pebbled  beds  ; nor 
is  either  temple  or  statue  erected  to  these  sylvan 
deities.  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  through- 
out the  island  as  an  extensive  garden,  laid  out 
with  its  concomitant  beauties  and  embellish- 
ments of  shaded  gravel  walks,  parterres  of  flowers, 
labyrinths  of  wood,  lakes,  fountains,  See.  There 
are,  indeed,  a few  tolerable  repositories  of  ex- 
otics and  medicinal  herbs.  This  deficiency  is 
certainly  lamentable  in  a country  possessing  so 
many  charming  and  romantic  situations,  where 
coy  nature  might  be  successfully  wooed  by  art,  and 
decked  by  him  in  the  loveliest  attire. 

The  author  has  often  thought,  that  a public 
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walk  or  garden  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
island,  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  something  of  this  kind 
near  to  Kingston,  called  Harmony-hall  gardens. 
For  want  of  such  a spot  as  an  evening  prome- 
nade, many  of  the  ladies  of  these  places  chuse 
rather  to  take  their  evening  airing  in  their  car- 
riages,  than  be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of 
promiscuous  company.  Though  such  a spot 
would  require  some  length  of  time  to  establish,, 
yet  the  expence  would  be  but  trilling  to  a com- 
munity. A piece  of  ground  might  be  enclosed 
for  the  purpose,  which  might  be  laid  out  in  gravel 
walks,  vistas  of  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
plats  of  Bahama  grass  (a  plant  which  spreads 
rapidly,  and  forms  a smooth  and  beautiful  sward); 
and,  if  possible,  a stream  of  water  conducted 
through  its  recesses,  with  a few  pavilions  and 
benches,  conveniently  placed,  and  adorned  and 
perfumed  with  the  native  jessamine,  or  the  grana- 
dillo.  The  price  of  the  land  for  such  a purpose 
would  be  inconsiderable  ; and,  after  having  been 
laid  out,  the  annual  trouble  of  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair could  be  performed  by  a white  gardener, 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  a few  negroes 
under  him,  for  very  little ; and  even  that  little 
might  be  defrayed,  in  time,  by  the  sale  of  the 
fruits  it  produced.  There  is  no  liberal  minded 
inhabitant  but  would  gladly  join  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, so  conducive  to  health,  and  affording 
so  delightful  a recreation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Planters. — Proprietors. — Attornies. — Over- 
seers.— Book-keepers. — The  situation  of  these 
last  considered. 

THE  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica 
may  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand. 
These  consist  of  Creoles,  or  natives,  and  Euro- 
peans, who  may  be  divided  into  various  classes, 
according  to  their  situation,  profession,  and  cir- 
cumstances ; as  planters,  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
and  those  filling  various  other  professions,  trades, 
and  occupations.  Previous  to  entering  upon  a 
delineation  of  the  general  character  ot  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  state  of  society  and  manners  here, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  describe  these  in  order. 

The  planters  may  be  classed  in  the  following 
order  : — proprietors,  attornies  or  agents,  over- 
seers, and  book-keepers. 

The  resident  proprietor  of  Jamaica,  if  a man 
of  education,  talents  and  virtue,  generally  passes 
his  time  in  a manner  useful  to  the  community, 
and  honourable  and  pleasant  to  himself,  being 
equally  divided  between  the  discharge  of  some 
public  duty  or  trust,  and  an  attention  to  his  own 
private  affairs,  and  occasionally  enlivened  with 
innocent  amusements  and  liberal  recreations. 
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This  character  may  be  considered  as  the  most  re- 
spectable in  the  island.  But  it  cannot  be  dissem- 
bled, that  there  are  too  many,  even  of  this  re- 
spectable class,  who  are  debased  by  ignorance, 
licentiousness,  and  low,  frivolous,  and  groveling 
pursuits.  If  of  the  former  character,  he  has  a 
great  latitude  for  doing  good, — by  setting  a com- 
mendable example  in  his  own  person  of  that  de- 
corous respect  for  religious  and  moral  duty, 
which  is  so  little  attended  to  in  this  country,  by 
humanity  and  attention  to  his  slaves,  by  an  en- 
couragement of  merit  in  those  in  his  employ,  and 
by  countenancing  and  promoting  whatever  may 
contribute  to  the  real  interests  and  substantial 
good  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  so  much  at 
stake. 

The  attorney  is  either  a substantial  merchant, 
or  experienced  overseer,  to  whom  the  non-resi- 
dent proprietor  commits  the  care  and  management 
ol  his  estates.  Sometimes  both  these  are  joined 
in  the  care  of  the  same  properties ; and  either  or 
both  has  often  the  management  of  several  estates 
belonging  to  different  people.  The  merchant- 
attorney  manages  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
estate,  such  as  shipping  the  produce,  Sec.  See . 
and  the  planter  the  planting  part.  An  attorney, 
who  has  ten,*  fifteen,  or  more  estates  under  his 
care  (which  is  by  no  means  unusual),  is  in  the 
way  of  realizing  a rapid  fortune  ; his  profits  are 
consideiable,  having  a commission  of  six  per 


cent  on  ail  sales  and  purchases  ; though  a few  are 
employed  at  a certain  salary.  Besides  this,  they 
have  the  privilege,  if  they  chuse,  of  residing  on 
one  of  the  properties,  and  have  the  use  of  ser- 
vants, &c.  belonging  to  the  property:  beside's 
various  imprescriptive  rights , and  privileges , 
which  it  were  useless,  and  invidious,  perhaps, 
to  particularize.  Thus  an  attorney,  if  what  is 
called  a money-making  man,  and  not  burthened 
with  an  over-scrupulous  conscience,  soon  rises  to 
wealth,  and  becomes  a proprietor  himself,  per- 
haps by  purchase  (or  rather  by  buying  and  selling) 
from  his  lazy  and  inactive  constituent ; who, 
fascinated  by  a continual  round  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure  in  the  British  metropolis,  will  not  take 
upon  himself  the  trouble  of  managing  his  own 
property,  because  he  cannot  doom  himself  to  a 
removal  from  the  country  of  which  he  is  so  ena- 
moured. Hence,  too  often,  heavy  debts  and 
mortgages  to  mercantile  houses  in  England,  and 
even  perhaps  to  his  own  faithful  agent, — Not  that 
the  author  would  insinuate  that  integrity  and 
faithful  management  are  not  often  to  be  found  in 
Jamaica  agents,  his  experience  evinces  the  con- 
trary ; but  practices  which  prove  that  these  are 
not  always  the  guides  of  the  conduct  of  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  are  certainly  too  common  and 
notorious.  If  the  attorney  be  also  a merchant, 
this  is  a very  convenient  union  of  two  occupa- 
tions, which,  if  rightly  managed,  must  be 
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productive  of  peculiar  advantages  to  the  holder, 
by  enabling  him  to  supply  the  estates  under  his 
care  with  a variety  of  ?ieccssaries , which  lie  could 
not  perhaps  have  so  expeditiously  disposed  of, 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Princely  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  men  who  have  had  a 
great  number  of  attorneyships  for  several  years. 
These  attorneyships  have  sometimes  lain  in  three 
or  four  different  parishes,  and  at  a distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  each  other.  Quaere — 
whether  one  man  was  competent  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  fifteen  or  twenty  estates,  so  isolated 
and  detached  ? 

I he  overseer  is  one  who,  serving  a certain 
number  of  years  as  a book-keeper,  is,  at  length,  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  an  estate,  at  an 
advanced  salary.  His  duty  consists  in  superintend- 
ing the  planting  concerns  of  the  estate,  ordering 
the  proper  work  to  be  done,  and  seeing  that  it  is 
executed  as  it  should.  Under  his  controul  and 
direction,  but  qualified  by  the  authority  and  occa- 
sional intervention  of  the  attorney  or  pro- 
pi  ietor,  are  the  book-keepers  and  tradesmen  on 
the  estate.  The  negroes,  stock,  fields,  buildings, 
and  utensils,  are  committed  to  his  attention  and 
care ; his  situation  is,  therefore,  an  arduous  and 
important  one.  It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
the  proprietor  or  attorney  to  watch  attentively 
over  the  conduct  of  his  overseer  for  some  time, 
till  he  becomes  convinced,  by  experience,  that  he 
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is  one  on  whose  humanity,  good  sense,  propriety 
or  conduct,  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
estate  under  li is  care,  he  may  rely  ; and,  above 
all,  to  be  assured  that  he  is  likely  to  act  the  part 
of  a lenient  manager,  rather  than  an  inhuman 
task-master,  over  his  slaves.  He  will  soon  dis- 
cover, it  a man  of  humanity  himself,  whether 
tire  chastisements  they  may  occasionally  receive 
be  such  as  are  no  more  than  commensurate  to 
the  offence,  and  necessary  as  examples  for  the 
support  of  order  and  discipline,  or  wantonly  and 
unnecessarily  inflicted.  An  overseer,  according 
to  his  education,  temper,  and  habits,  is  either  an 
unfeeling  tyrant,  or  a mild,  considerate,  and 
equitable  governor  ; if  the  former,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  duty  of  the  employer  instantly  to  dismiss 
him,  from  a thorough  self-conviction  that  he  is 
so,  not  from  the  perverted  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  negroes  themselves,  who  are 
peculiarly  artful  and  dextrous  at  misrepresenta- 
tions of  this  nature  ; for  did  he  implicitly  believe 
every  complaint  that  was  made  to  him,  and  act 
accordingly  without  examination,  no  overseer  he 
could  employ  would  be  respected  or  obeyed  by  his 
negroes  ; they  would  grow  obdurate  and  licenti- 
ous, and  his  property  would  soon  go  to  ruin.  This 
disposition  to  low  cunning  and  unabashed  false- 
hood, observable  in  many  of  the  negroes,  is  rather 
perhaps  ( to  speak  philosophically)  a superadded 
nature,  nurtured  in  slavery,  than,  one  originally 
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implanted  in  them  ; perhaps  the  European  would 
be  equally  abased  by  this  condition.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  slavery  exist  at  all  ? Why  is 
it  not  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
u hy  is  there  a trace  of  it  remaining  at  this  late 
and  enlightened  period  ? This  is  a solemn  and 
important  question.  Are  the  slaves  of  the  West 
Indies  capable  ot  becoming  happier  in  conse- 
quence ot  the  gilt  of  liberty  ? Are  they  capable 
ot  appreciating  and  enjoying  its  blessings  : or 
would  they  even  exchange  their  present  condition 
for  the  turbulence,  the  dangers,  the  insecurity  of 
a savage  state  of  independence?  The  period, 
however  distant,  will  doubtless  arrive  when  the 
dominion  of  the  Europeans  throughout  the 
American  Archipelago,  shall  no  longer  exist ; but 
to  precipitate  that  period  would  be  to  renew  the 
horrors  and  desolation  of  one  of  its  most  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  colonies. 

An  overseer  has  it  in  his  power  to  impart 
much  good  in  his  situation,  if  he  be  a man  of 
education  and  feeling  (and  surely  there  are  some 
such  in  the  profession),  and  if  his  feelings  have 
not  been  rendered  callous  by  habits  not  certainly 
calculated  to  soften  the  heart  or  improve  the 
manners.  He  may  hear  and  redress  the  com- 
plaints of  the  slaves,  he  may  settle  their  disputes, 
compose  their  quarrels,  and  repress  their  violence 
and  injustice  towards  each  other  ; in  short,  he 
may  diffuse  much  comfort,  and  be  the. author  of 
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a variety  of  kind  benefits  and  salutary  restraints. 
In  former  times  the  attorney,  anxious  to  outdo 
his  predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of  the  crops, 
and  forward  thereby  his  own  interests  and  repu- 
tation, too  often  acted  as  a stimulus,  instead  of  a 
restraint,  upon  the  impolitic  and  unfeeling  zeal  of 
his  overseers,  by  perpetually  sounding  in  their 
ears  the  quantum  of  produce  and  of  work  he 
expected,  without  perhaps  ever  taking  the  pains 
of  proportioning  either  to  the  efficient  strength  of 
hands  upon  the  properties,  or  weighing  in  his 
mind  the  impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  purchasing 
a few  additional  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health,  spirits,  and  even  lives  of  the 
devoted  slaves.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped, 
that  such  examples  are  now  rare.  An  overseer, 
if  his  conduct  be  good,  and  he  has  able  friends 
to  assist  him,  may  in  time  be  entrusted,  as  an 
attorney,  with  the  management  of  estates. 

But  before  a young  man,  vrho  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  a planter,  arrives  at  the  dignity  of 
overseer,  he  has,  as  before  observed,  to  pass 
through  the  probationary  situation  of  a book- 
keeper, a wretched  misplaced  appellation,  as  one 
who  never  perhaps  saw  a book  in  his  life  may  yet 
be  an  expert  book-keeper.  As  nine-tenths  of  the 
young  men  who  come  from  Great  Britain  to  Ja- 
maica are  placed  in  this  line  of  life,  it  will  be 
proper  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  nature  ot 
this  preliminary  situation.  Of  all  situations  in 
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the  country  this  perhaps  is  the  least  enviable.  A 
book-keeper  is  a sort  of  voluntary  slave,  who 
condemns  himself,  for  a term  of  years,  on  a 
paltry  salary,  seldom  more  than  sullicient  to  sup- 
port him  decently  in  clothes,  to  a dull,  despicable, 
and  drudging  life,  in  hopes  he  will  one  day 
become  an  overseer.  This  situation  he  attains 
in  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  just  as  he  may  have  a 
friend  or  friends  who  will  push  him  forward  into 
it,  sooner  than  his  mere  merit  would  have  pro- 
cured such  advancement  He  follows  the  negroes 
in  a scorching  sun  by  day,  and  at  night,  in  crop 
time,  is  deprived  of  a material  portion  of  his 
rest,  by  being  obliged,  in  his  turn  (generally 
every  other  night),  to  sit  up  and  watch  in  the 
boiling-house,  scarcely  daring  to  take  snatches  of 
repose,  to  soften  his  fatigue,  and  sooth  his  soli- 
tary labours,  with  broken  and  unquiet  slumbers. 
Still  he  stoits  at  the  thought  of  the  surly  frown, 
the  harsh  censure,  of  his  overseer  ; unless,  pef- 
chance,  he  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
under  one  of  a more  liberal  and  humane  turn. 
Unless  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  some  genteel  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  he  is  totally  pre- 
cluded from  the  society  of  that  charming  sex 
(those  of  his  own  description  is  meant)  by 
whom  man  is  soothed  and  consoled,  and  by  whose 
loved  idea  he  is  animated  through  a thousand 
hardships  and  difficulties.  Nay,  grange* as  it 
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may  appear,  the  planter,  whether  overseer  or 
not,  is  in  a manner  forced,  against  his  inclina- 
tions, to  a life  of  celibacy,  unless,  indeed,  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  realize  an  independency,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  himself  from  being  en- 
tangled and  infatuated  by  less  reputable  connec- 
tions ; for  while  still  dependent,  he  would,  by 
preferring  the  more  honourable  conjugal  state, 
incur  the  hazard  of  bringing  difficulty  and  want  on 
himself  and  the  beloved  partner  of  his  heart. 
In  short,  there  are  few  who  would  employ  him 
with  such  an  incumbrance. , and  many  would  im- 
mediately dismiss  him  in  consequence.  This 
wretched  and  illiberal  policy  is  indeed  truly  unac- 
countable, particularly  when  it  is  considered  that, 
by  natural  course,  it  inevitably  leads,  or  contri- 
tutes  to  lead,  to  anew  order  of  things  in  the  colo- 
nies. It  may,  without  exaggeration,  he  said,  that 
the  annual  white  births  are  not  more  than  as  one 
to  fifteen  of  colour  ; the  latter  who  are  besides  more 
strong  and  heal  thy  children,  and  less  subject  to  in- 
fantile diseases.  What  must  he  the  consequence  of 
the  amazing  disproportion  in  the  two  populations, 
which  must  necessarily  too  be  increasing  ? It  is 
also  to  be  considered,  that  the  property  of  the 
country  is  falling  fast  into  the  hands  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  people,  in  spite  of  the  legal  restraints  under 
which  the  white  parent  lies,  in  bequeathing  his 
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property  to  his  children  of  colour  ; two  thousand 
pounds  currency  being  the  neplus  ultra  allowed  as 


a bequest  to  an  individual  of  that  class  : this  may 
be  easily  evaded  by  previous  gifts,  Uc.  The 
same  attentions,  the  same  education,  is  bestowed 
on  children  of  colour,  it  the  offspring  of  men  01 
fortune,  as  if  they  were  not  an  illegitimate  race  ; 
so  that  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  whites 
must  at  one  period  give  way,  or  be  broken  down ; 
either  the  free  browns  will  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
participation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
whites,  or  they  will,  at  some  future  day,  enforce 
that  admission.  And  yet  so  many  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  island  persevere  with 
a blind  and  fatal  obstinacy,  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  increasing  white  population,  by 
thus  discouraging  matrimony  : — strange  delusion  l 
Perhaps  this  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  would  be 
less  countenanced  were  all  the  great  proprietors 
to  reside  in  the  island  ; for  were  they  men  of  fa- 
milies, they  .would,  of  course,  be  anxious  for 
their  posterity  ; they  would  then  be  bound  by  a 
double  tie  to  provide  against  remote  contingencies; 
they  would  look  forward  with  solicitude  to  future 
probable  events  : theirs  is  a permanent  interest ; 
their  agents  have  no  other  view,  in  general,  than 
to  make  a speedy  fortune,  and  return  with  it,  if 
Europeans,  to  their  native  country. 

Put  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  book- 
keeper. The  man  who  has  received  but  little 
education,  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his 
earliest  years  to  a rustic  and  drudging  life,  who, 
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in  short,  has  directed  the  plough,  or  wielded  the 
pitch-fork,  in  his  native  country,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  sympathised  with  ; he,  perhaps,  feels  little 
hardship  in  the  exchange.  But  the  young  man, 
who  has  been  liberally  educated,  genteelly  bred — * 
brought  up  as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
indulgence,  flattered  with  fond  hopes  and  san- 
guine expectations,  by  the  affectionate  anticipa- 
tion of  kind  friends  and  anxious  parents,  must 
naturally,  for  a long  time,  find  it  a subject  of 
soie  and  melancholy  regret.  Let  this  unhack- 
Tiied  youth  be  traced  from  his  first  departure  from 
his  native  country.  Previous  to  his  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  is  terrified  and  alarmed  by  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  insufferable  heat  of  the 
climate,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  fatal  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  savage 
and  treacherous  disposition  of  the  negroes,  and 
the  huge  serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles 
with  which  the  country  is  infested.  But  he  is  at 
the  same  time  instigated  and  encouraged  by  hap- 
pier representations — of  the  riches  with  which  it 
abounds,  the  facility  with  which  these  were  to 
be  acquired — -in  short,  the  prospect  of  realizing, 

in  a few  years,  the  fortune  of  a Nabob  ! These 
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partial  representations  and  delusive  promises  are 
fostered  in  his  breast.  Full  of  hope,  animated 
by  expectation,  he  is  eager  to  be  freed  from 
parental  authority  and  academic  thraldom,  and 
to  rush  forward  on  the  golden  enterprize ! But 
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soon  the  delusion  vanishes — soon  does  he  per* 
ceive  the  fallaciousness  of  his  hopes ; his  disap- 
pointment is  felt  with  the  bitterest  chagrin ; with 
sorrow  lie  recalls  the  blissful  moments,  when  he 
emerged  from  the  discipline  of  a school ; his  fond 
imagination  cherished  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a 
speedy  period  to  his  voluntary  exile — when  he 
should  return,  in  the  triumph  of  wealth,  to  his 
native  country,  and  realize  those  schemes  of  hap- 
piness his  fancy  had  pourtrayed  ! Pie  wishes  he 
could  renew  those  happy  days,  when  every  pass- 
ing moment  yielded  delight,  when  every  pleasure 
was  undashed  with  bitterness,  and  the  heart  spon- 
taneously exulted  with  gay  hope  and  unbidden 
joy!  Placed  as  a book-keeper  upon  a Jamaica 
estate,  and  perhaps  under  a severe  overseer,  who 
rigidly  exacts  all  the  fatiguing  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion, often  does  he  seat  himself  under  the  soli- 
tary shade  of  the  plantain,  or  beneath  the  wel- 
come foliage  of  the  friendly  bread-nut,  and  give 
a vent  to  his  full  heart ! Plis  active  and  brooding 
memory  brings  a thousand  tender  things  in  re* 
view ; the  innocent  and  playful  moments  of 
youthful  gaiety,  the  indulgent  fondness  of  dear 
parents,  whom  he  is  doomed  perhaps  never  more 
to  behold  ! and,  above  all,  perchance,  the  image 
of  some  sweet  amiable  maid,  who  had  stolen 
from  him  the  first  dawnings  of  affection,  and  in 
whose  charming  company  he  had  passed  many 
an  envied  hour  ! with  whom  he  had  often  wan* 
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dered  along  the  meanders  of  some  sweet  stream, 
by  the  blue  verge  of  the  ocean,  or  through  the 
mazes  of  sylvan  retreats,  while,  at  every  look, 
his  heart  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  love  1 
But  when  he  thinks  on  the  melancholy  moment, 
when,  with  nameless  sorrow,  he  bade  adieu  to 
those  dear  friends,  his  heart  sinks  within  him, 
and  he  only  finds  relief  in  a flood  of  tears  ! He 
now  finds  himself  placed  in  a line  of  life,  where, 
to  his  first  conception,  every  thing  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  barbarity  and  slavish  oppression  ; he 
sees  the  negroes  assembled  in  gangs  in  the  fields, 
and  kept  to  their  work  with  whips,  by  black 
drivers,  who  certainly  are  not  always  the  most 
gentle  of  the  human  race  ; and  he  is  apt,  at  times, 
to  assimilate  his  own  situation  with  that  of  his 
enslaved  fellow-creatures.  He  contemplates  the 
profession  with  a species  of  horror,  and  con- 
siders himself  as  doomed  to  a kind  of  banishment 
and  bondage.  This  first  impression  is  natural  to 
a young  mind,  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  of 
life,  and  before  his  minuter  observation  can  con- 
template  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  discover, 
in  the  condition  of  the  negro  slave,  many  com- 
forts and  ameliorations  which  he  could  not  for 
some  time  think  compatible  with  such  a situa- 
tion. It  is  a novel  scene  to  him,  and  the  melan- 
choly state  of  his  own  mind  leads  him  to  the  mos; 
sombre  conclusions,  casting  a dark  shade  on 
every  thing  around  him,  and  converting  every 
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thought  into  gloom,  dislike,  and  suspicion.  He 
seems  to  hi  nisei  t a forlorn  and  destitute  being, 
pitied,  despised,  and  neglected  by  the  ignorant 
and  unfeeling,  as  a sort  ol  menial  dependent, 
while  a vast  ocean  separates  him  from  friends, 
relatives,  and  the  companions  of  his  youth.  Hap- 
py, if  in  this  despised  situation  (though,  in  truth, 
it  ought  to  be  respected)  this  young  man  should 
possess  strength  of  mind,  and  consolations  and 
resources  within  himself,  to  support  him  under 
his  hardships  and  mortifications  ; happy,  it  bereft, 
as  he  in  a great  measure  is,  of  the  sweets  ot 
social  intercourse,  his  mind  should  have  imbibed 
a taste  for  literary  amusement.  By  reading,  his 
leisure  and  solitary  hours  might  be  cheered  and 
consoled  ; but  he  has  little  time  which  he  can 
devote  even  to  this  comfort;  even  Sunday,  al- 
lotted bv  heaven  as  a day  of  rest  to  man,  he  can- 
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not  always  call  his  own  ; and  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  allow  hooks  to  interfere  with  the  business 
of  the  estate  ! But  too  many,  if  they  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  placed  under  harsh,  vulgar, 
and  unfeeling  overseers — if  they  have  no  resource 
in  friends,  or  oilier  professions  ; if  they  want  that 
strength  of  mind,  and  resource  of  consolation  in 
literary  taste  above  mentioned,  are  apt  to  sink 
into  an  involuntary  torpor,  and  disesteem  of 
themselves ; they  lose,  by  degrees,  that  pride 
and  energy  of  character,  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany us  through  life,  as  a shield  against  meannes^ 
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and  imposition ; they  contract  low,  profligate 
habits,  and  imbibe  vulgar  ideas  and  manners, 
while  their  hearts,  thus  isolated  from  all  that  is 
wont  to  inspire  them  with  nobler  feelings  and  ge- 
nerous resolutions,  become  callous  and  seared 
with  apathy. 

The  following  sketch  may  convey  an  idea  of 
what  a book-keeper  had  to  suffer  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  many  properties,  in  crop 
time.  He  had  to  sit  up  every  other  night  in  the 
boiling-house,  in  order  to  prevent  the  negroes 
from  pilfering  the  produce ; and  by  day  his  at- 
tention to  this  and  other  duties  must  be  un- 
remitting ; when  his  night  of  repose  came,  some 
unavoidable  delay  or  accident,  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  work,  forbade  his  retiring  to  it; 
and,  to  aggravate  his  sufferings,  the  overseer  had 
received  orders  from  the  humane  attorney  to 
cause  a book-keeper  to  accompany  the  wains  to 
the  wharf,  whenever  rum  was  to  be  sent  to  it, 

under  the  pretence  of  guarding  it  from  the  pil- 
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ferage  of  the  negro  cartmen  ; this  duty  was  to  be 
performed  at  all  events,  whether  it  interfered  with 
his  night  of  rest  or  not;  and  this  it  must  unavoid- 
ably do,  as  the  wains  left  the  estate  at  one  or 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  journey 
was  eight  or  ten  miles  ; and,  after  all,  when  his 
night  of  spell  returned,  if  the  poor  man  yielded 
for  a moment  to  the  imperious  calls  of  nature, 
if  lie  sunk  into  a short  and  involuntary  slumber, 
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if  he  lost  the  sense  of  his  cares  and  his  hardships 
in  this  transient  oblivious  balm,  his  liberal  and 
considerate  overseer  thought  it  an  unpardonable 
crime  ! Strange,  that  this  man’s  experience  ot 
perhaps  the  same  hardships,  should  not  have 
softened  his  heart,  and  awakened  him  to  a sense 
of  his  injustice.  There  were,  however,  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  picture;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  situation  of  the  poor  book-keeper  is  much 
ameliorated,  like  that  of  the  plantation  slave,  his 
fellow-labourer ; for  certainly  the  happiness  of 
some  of  these  poor  people  was  as  little  to  be  en- 
vied as  the  condition  of  the  latter  : the  negro, 
indeed,  during  crop,  is  suffered  to  enjoy,  undis- 
turbed, a regular  and  sufficient  portion  of  rest. 
The  treatment  of  both  doubtless  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  overseer  under  whom  they  live: 
with  a gentleman  and  man  of  humanity,  their 
situation  is  comparatively  easy  and  comfortable  ; 
with  the  man  who  has  little  of  that  character  to 
boast  of,  and  has  no  other  ambition  but  to  make 
great  crops , they  must  enjoy  comforts  by  stealth 
or  necessity.  To  a few  extraordinary  casks  of 
sugar,  such  an  one  will  have  little  scruple  to 
sacrifice  a portion  of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ; he  wishes  to  establish  his  fame  as  a 
great  planter— to  this  every  other  consideration, 
either  of  justice  or  humanity,  is  to  be  made  sub^ 
servient.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  now  few 
such  characters  in  the  island. 
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It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  plan  could 
be  devised  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  spell- 
keeping  by  the  book-keepers.  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  practice,  as  it  is 
generally  conducted,  is  one  of  the  opprobria  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  islands  where  it  prevails.  It 
is  inimical  to  the  health  of  a numerous  and 
valuable  class  of  people  in  the  island  (though  so 
much  kept  in  the  back  ground)  ; it  is  a principal 
discouragement  to  their  entering  into  and  persever- 
ing in  their  line  of  life ; and  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  it  be  expected,  that  men  deprived  of 
their  natural  and  necessary  rest,  should  be  capable 
of  performing  their  duty  by  day  with  spirit  and 
alacrity?  If  a decent  and  comfortable  apartment, 
&c.  were  to  be  provided  on  the  spot,  the  book- 
keeper, it  is  to  be  presumed,  could  do  the  neces- 
sary duties,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a portion 
of  repose,  under  certain  arrangements.  Some 
estates  adopt  this  humane  regulation. 

The  salary  of  the  book-keeper  was  formerly 
only  from  thirty  or  forty,  to  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  currency  per  annum  ; so  that  many  of 
them  could  barely  furnish  themselves  with  wear- 
ing apparel  on  this  paltry  sum ; and  if  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  a severe  fit  of  illness,  the 
doctor  (a  very  money-making  profession  in  this 
country)  generously  came  forward  with  a bill  of 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  for  medicine  and  attendance 
on  them  ! In  lieu  of  the  risk  of  paying  this  enor- 
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mous  sum  for  a fit  of  sickness,  many  of  the 
estate’s  surgeons  now  compound  with  the  book- 
keeper for  five  pounds  per  annum,  sick  or  well  ! 
At  present  the  book-keepers’  salaries  are  from 
fifty  to  eighty  pounds  per  annum  ; and  the  head 
book-keepers  on  the  larger  estates  have  some* 
times  an  hundred  pounds.  As  the  amount  of 
one  deficiency  (that  is,  one  white  person  short 
of  the  proportion  to  negroes  and  stock  required 
by  law)  is  now  fifty  pounds,  no  salary  under  that 
amount  can  be  given  to  a white  man  doing 
duty  in  the  militia.  The  salary  of  an  overseer  is 
from  an  hundred  and  forty  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Medical  men. — Tradesmen  on  estates. — Jobbers > 
— Surveyors.  — Merchants.  — Shopkeepers. — • 
Vendue  masters .- — Wharfingers , 

BESIDES  the  overseer  and  book-keeper, 
there  is  on  the  estates  sometimes  a surgeon  (for 
three,  four,  or  more  properties  adjoining)  and 
tradesmen  of  different  descriptions ; as  a car- 
penter, a mason,  and,  on  the  large  properties,  a 
cooper  and  blacksmith. 

The  surgeon  is  either  employed  by  a pro- 
prietor of  two,  three,  or  more  estates,  to  attend 
the  hospitals  (or  hot-houses , as  they  are  here 
called)  of  those  properties  alone;  in  which  case, 
he  usually  resides  on  one  ol  them ; or  he  prac- 
tises for  a number  of  properties  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent people,  besides  the  smaller  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  practice.  He  has  ten  shillings 
annually  per  head  for  every  negro  on  those  pro- 
perties ; so  that  if  his  practice  should  be  exten- 
sive (and  some  surgeons  have  ten  or  fifteen 
estates,  See.  under  their  care,  comprising  a negro 
population  of  from  two  to  three  thousand)  his 
income,  including  his  white  practice,  must  be 
very  considerable.  This  practice  is  usually  at- 
tended by  the  surgeon,  with  the  aid  of  only  one 
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assistant.  The  hospitals  on  the  estates  should, 
if  possible,  be  visited  every  other  day.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  two  medical  men  in  a prac- 
tice so  considerable,  particularly  if  the  estates, 
&c.  lie  scattered  over  any  great  extent  of  coun- 
try: indeed,  at  a sickly  period,  strict  medical 
attention  to  all  the  patients  under  their  care  must 
become  utterly  impracticable.  It  would  there- 
fore be  highly  proper  to  limit  or  proportion  the 
quantum  of  practice  to  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners, even  if  those  sons  of  Esculapius  were  to 
be  compensated  for  this  by  raising  their  emolu- 
ments; though  it  must  be  confessed,  they  would 
have  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardiness  of 
fortune,  without  such  remuneration  for  yielding 
to  a necessary  regulation  ; for,  besides  their  fees 
ot  attendance  (viz.  a pistole  for  every  visit,  &c. 
on  a white  patient)  they  have  a monstrous  profit 
upon  their  drugs,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
charged  ad  libitum.  It  used  to  be  observed,  that 
many  of  the  surgeons  who  were  wont  to  emigrate 
to  Jamaica,  were  not  the  most  competent  that 
could  be  desired,  dispensing  with  the  usual  for- 
mality of  college  lectures,  hospital  practice,  &c. 
and  disdaining  any  other  title  to  set  up  as  a 
healer  of  disorders,  than  that  of  having  served 
a few  years’  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  and 
perhaps  a voyage  or  two  on  board  of  an  African 
- trader.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  now  many  very  able  practitioners  in  the  island ; 
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though  there  are  but  few  regular  bred  physicians, 
or  doctors  of  medicine.  Perhaps  the  old  expe- 
rienced surgeon,  who,  by  a long  residence  and 
extensive  practice  in  the  country,  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
climate,  and  the  most  successful  mode  of  treat- 
ing them,  is  a more  desirable  medical  attendant 
than  the  regular -bred  young  physician,  just 
emerged  from  the  cloisters  of  a college,  and  for- 
tided  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  his  diploma. 

The  tradesmen  are  usually  employed  on  the 
estates  at  salaries  of  from  an  hundred  and 
forty  to  two  hundred  pounds  currency  per  an- 
num. They  do  not  perform  much  manual 
work  themselves  ; their  employment  chiefly  is 
the  superintendance  of  the  gangs  ot  negro 
tradesmen.  The  jobber  is  one  who  having 
(chiefly  as  a planter)  acquired  a gang  of 
forty,  fifty,  or  more  negroes,  and  a mountain 
settlement,  retires  from  the  planting  profession,  and 
devotes  his  attention  partly  to  the  improvement  of 
his  settlement,  and  partly  to  the  improvement  of 
his  finances,  by  working,  or  jobbing  out  his 
slaves ; that  is,  undertaking  various  kinds  of  work 
at  certain  regular  prices. 

A surveyor  is  a lucrative  employment  in  Ja- 
maica, being  handsomely  paid  for  his  labours, 
and  having  always  abundant  employment;  for 
there  are  few  surveys  (particularly  of  immense 
tracts  of  woodland)  so  accurately  taken  as  not 
to  leave  room  for  still  further  precision  in  others: 
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indeed,  it  would  be  unnatural , as  well  as  un 
generous,  in  these  gentlemen,  to  reduce  their  sur- 
veys and  measurements  to  a mathematical  cer- 
tainty, as  it  would  preclude  their  younger  brethren 
° 1 die  theodolite  from  the  same  extensive  field  of 
employment:  A surveyor  should  therefore  en- 
deavour to  perpetuate  the  disagreement  of  dia- 
grams and  lines,  as  the  lawyer  exults  in  the  glo- 
rious uncertainties  of  the  law.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  Jamaica  surveyor  has 
an  infinite  deal  of  painful  laborious  work  to  go 
through.  W lien  traversing  the  deepest  woods, 
he  is  compelled,  at  times,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
Maroon  for  weeks  together ; hn  has  to  clamber 
over  rocks  and  precipices  at  the  hazard  of  his 
hfe  ; he  is  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  is  liable  to  sickness  from  the  damps 
of  the  woods,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  heat,  cold, 
wet,  and  dry  ; he  eats  his  solitary  and  unsavory 
meal  on  the  barren  inhospitable  rock ; and,  at 
night,  he  reposes  on  the  damp  earth,  annoyed 
by  musquitoes,  and  in  danger  of  receiving  cold. 
He  is,  however,  sometimes  compensated  for  these 
endurances,  by  discovering  an  unoccupied  run 
of  land,  which  he  immediately  possesses  himself 
of  by  patent:  but  this  does  not  so  often  happen 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  in  former  periods, 
most  of  the  land  in  the  island  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing being  already  preoccupied.  A surveyor, 
however,  if  he  has  enough  of  good  employment, 
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may  speedily  realize  a handsome  fortune ; by 
good  employment  is  meant  such  as  he  is  likely  to 
get  paid  for ; for  in  this  country  it  is  thought,  by 
many,  highly  ungentecl  to  pay  at  all. 

The  professions  most  likely  to  make  money 
here,  next  to  attornies  and  the  reverend  clergy, 
are  surgeons,  surveyors,  watch-makers,  copper- 
smiths, masons,  taylors,  & c.  Tradesmen  in  ge- 
neral can  never  for  a moment  want  employment ; 
and  if  thev  are  skilful  and  industrious,  their 
salaries  are  liberal.  They  have  it  much  more  in 
their  power  to  make  a speedy  fortune  than  the 
planter-adventurer. 

The  merchant,  by  giving  long  credits  to  his 
customers,  has  an  enormous  profit  upon  his  goods. 
But  as  this  subject  has  already  been  touched  upon, 
it  may  here  only  be  added  that  the  merchants 
cf  Jamaica  trade  either  with  Great  Britain,  01 
with  America,  and  sometimes  with  both ; and, 
if  they  possess  a tolerable  capital,  they  soon  iea~ 
lize  a fine  fortune.  Many  of  them  are  respect- 
able and  useful  characters.  1 he  # shop-keeper  s 
are  here  called  store-keepers  ; they  receive  icgu- 
lar  supplies  of  goods  from  Great  Britain,  for 
which  they  demand  their  own  price,  generally 
raising  it  to  an  unreasonable  height  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  demand ; so  that  the  prices 
seldom  remain  long  uniform  and  stationary,  as  in 
the  mother  country.  Thirty  shillings,  lor  in- 
stance, has  been  known  to  have  been  demanded 
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for  a pair  of  common  export  shoes  (not  always 
calculated  for  long  wearing),  for  which,  perhaps, 
the  store-keeper  paid  six  or  seven  shillings  ster- 
ling ; but  the  article  was  scarce,  and  must  be  had 
at  any  rate.  But  then  they  consider,  that  they 
must  be  somehow  compensated  for  the  hazard 
they  run  with  bad  customers.  A store-keeper, 
who  sets  up  with  a tolerable  fund,  is  supported 
and  countenanced  by  an  able  friend,  and  has  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  choice  customers,  cannot 
fail  of  succeeding;  and,  without  these,  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  lay  out  his  money  at  lawful 
interest,  on  good  security,  than  hazard  it  on  so 
precarious  a bottom.  Some,  however,  succeed 
astonishingly,  with  few  or  none  of  these  advan- 
tages, by  dealing  chiefly  or  solely  in  negro  goods, 
or  such  merchandize  as  is  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  negroes,  for  which  they  receive  cash  alone. 
This  is  a mighty  advantage  to  them,  as  with  ready 
money  they  are  enabled  to  renew  their  stock  of 
goods  at  a very  considerable  discount,  sometimes 
(at  vendue  sales,  as  they  are  called)  even  under 
prime  cost.  Specie  is  so  scarce  in  the  island,  that 
extraordinary  bargains  may  be  made  by  a com- 
mand oi  it  at  times.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  see  various  kinds  of  property  disposed  of  by 
public  sale,  for  cash,  at  one  third  less  than  they 
would  be  sold  for  upon  .credit,  and  at  a price,  in- 
deed, sometimes  greatly  under  their  intrinsic  value. 

'•  he  Spaniards  who  trade  to  the  island  are  genp- 
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rally  advantageous  customers  to  the  store-keepers  ; 
for,  even  if  they  do  not  give  cash  for  the  goods 
they  purchase,  the  store-keeper  may  drive  an 
advantageous  bargain  with  them,  by  taking  iq 
payment  the  articles  they  import,  such  as  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which  they  afterwards 
sell  to  the  planters  at  a considerable  profit ; or 
hides,  tortoise-shell,  lance-wood  spars,  maho- 
gany, fustic,  &c.  which  they  may  export  with 
advantage  to  Great  Britain. 

The  vendue-masters  here  are  the  same  as  auc^ 
tioneers  in  Great  Britain  ; goods  are  placed  in 
their  hands  to  be  sold  either  for  what  they  will 
fetch  at  public  outcry,  or  for  a certain  moderate 
price  fixed  by  the  owner,  and  disposed  of  pri- 
vately. Their  profits  are  six  per  cent,  on  all 
sales. 

Wharfingers  are  men  who  keep  public  wharves 
for  the  shipment  and  storage  of  goods  : the  rates 
of  wharfage  are  fixed  by  law,  arid  a wharfinger  is 
answerable  for  the  goods,  or  for  any  damage  they 
may  sustain,  while  under  his  custody.  Neverthe- 
less this  is  considered  as  a profitable  line  of  life 
by  some,  who  soon  make  fortunes  by  it.  There 
are  in  the  towns,  also,  various  other  branches  of 
business,  as  timber  merchants,  liquor  dealers, 
&c.  &c.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  nature  and  emoluments  of  those  more 
particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
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A considerable  share  of  the  mercantile  and 
retail  business  of  this  island  is  engrossed  by  the 
Jews;  a people  who,  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  traffic  exists,  ensure  to  themselves,  by  their 
skill,  sagacity,  and  indefatigable  diligence,  success 
and  profit.  They  deal  here,  in  the  retail  way,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  merchandize,  but  particu- 
larly in  jewelry.  By  selling  cheaply  (though  it  is 
generally  understood  of  this  people,  that  they  do 
not  always  ask  equitable  prices  for  their  goods), 
they  have  generally  a considerable  command  of 
cash,  with  which  they  often  attend  public  sales, 
and,  by  forming  combinations  among  one  another, 
usually  secure  to  themselves  good  bargains,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Christian  buyers.  In  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  a Jew  generally  amasses 
here  a considerable  fortune.  One  of  the  first 
mercantile  houses  of  this  island  has  a Jew  as  the 
principal  of  the  firm.  But  nine-tenths  of  that 
nation  are  engaged  in  the  shop-keeping  line. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Creoles,  or  natives. — Men. — Women . 

THE  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  consist,  as 
before  said,  of  Creoles,  or  natives  of  the  island, 
and  Europeans  come  hither  to  seek  or  improve 
their  fortunes.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise 
proportion  of  each  of  these  classes  to  the  other ; 
perhaps  two  Creoles  for  one  European  may  be 
pretty  near  the  mark.  There  are  few  of  the 
former  engaged  in  mercantile  concerns,  but  they 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  wealthy  and  respectable 
of  the  land-holders. 

The  Creoles  are  in  their  persons  generally  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  mostly  swarthy  in  their 
complexions  (the  men  are  here  spoken  of),  though 
those  who  are  sent  early  to  Great  Britain  retain 
little  of  it ; and,  notwithstanding  the  climate, 
have  a strength  and  hardiness,  though  not  robust, 
which  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  greatest  fa- 
tigues and  privations.  They  are  uncommonly 
active,  and  fond  of  every  kind  of  exercise ; they 
are  commonly  lively  and  cheerful,  being  blessed 
with  an  abundant  flow  of  spirits,  which  has, 
however,  sometimes  the  appearance  of  levity  and 
frivolity;  they  are  open,  generous,  and  unsus- 
pecting in  their  natures,  and  hospitable  even  to 
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excess.  The  visit  of  the  stranger,  or  the  call  of 
the  acquaintance,  is  considered  by  them  as  a 
compliment ; the  best  their  houses  can  afford  is 
poured  forth  in  profusion  for  his  entertainment ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  welcome  is  pure,  un-r 
affected,  and  spontaneous.  Their  conduct,  in 
short,  would  frequently  seem  to  imply,  that  they 
regard  the  maxim,  “ be  just  before  you  are  gene- 
rous, r as  cold,  selfish,  and  worldly  ; as  many, 
while  they  run  heedlessly  into  debts  which  they 
have  not  the  present  means  of  paying,  will  yet 
continue  the  undiminished  exercise  of  their  gene- 
rous hospitality,  and  take  a pride  and  a zeal  in 
entertaining  their  guests  with  renewed  splendour 
and  profusion.  They  are,  in  general,  kind  and 
generous  friends,  affectionate  relatives,  and  many 
of  them  are  lenient  and  indulgent  masters  to  their 
slaves ; it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  could  be 
said  of  the  whole ; but  one  thing  may,  at  least, 
be  said,  and  that  is,  that  they  possess,  in  general, 
as  much  humanity  as  the  Europeans  in  the 
island.  As  there  never  was  a people  among 
whose  amiable  qualities  there  w7ere  not  mingled  cer- 
tain characteristic  shades,  so  it  is  to  he  lamented 
that,  among  the  Creoles,  are  too  often  to  be  found 
individuals,  who  are  by  no  means  the  most  ex- 
emplary in  their  moral  conduct.  These  are  men, 
whose  minds  are  debased,  and  whose  taste  and 
appetites  are  vitiated,  by  habitual  low  gratifica- 
tions and  despicable  indulgencies ; who,  after 


having  entered  into  the  conjugal  state,  behave  in 
a manner  degrading  to  themselves,  and  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  tenderest  feelings  of  their 
faithful  unoffending  wives.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  such  men  to  entertain  openly  their 
harams  ot  sable  and  tawny  mistresses,  without 
even  being  at  the  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  and 
decorum  in  this  shameful  dereliction  of  all  that  is 
kind  and  amiable  in  a husband.  They  do  not 
steal  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  secret  blushing, 
from  the  arms  of  a virtuous,  deserving,  and 
perhaps  lovely  partner,  to  bestow  their  caresses 
on  those  wretched  companions  • but  they  fly 
openly  and  avowedly,  fearless  of  censure,  and 
unabashed  by  the  baseness  of  the  act.  Unhap- 
pily, such  conduct  is  too  prevalent  even  among 
men  whose  situation  in  life,  and  even  reputa- 
tion for  talents,  ought  to  induce  them  to  hold  out 
other  examples  ; and  yet  these  men  are  counte- 
nanced, nay,  caressed,  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  men  of  property.  One  cannot  so  much 
blame  the  unhappy  man,  whose  circumstances 
and  situation  preclude  him  from  the  enjoyment 
of  connubial  bliss:  one  cannot  absolutely  con- 
demn that  person,  who,  at  one  moment  of  his 
life,  looked  forward,  with  “ young-eyed  hope,'" 
to  the  period  when  he  was  to  enjoy  those  conju- 
gal sweets  ; but  who,  since  that  period,  has  en- 
tangled  and  attached  himself,  beyond  retraction, 
in  more  disreputable  connections : but  the  man 
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who,  after  having  united  himself  by  indissoluble 
ties  to  a virtuous  and  amiable  woman,  wantonly 
lacerates  her  feelings  by  such  profligate  conduct, 
is  surely  worthy  of  detestation.  Ignorance,  in- 
considerateness, vulgar  habits,  may  aflord  a 
reason,  and  some  slight  palliation,  for  such  bar- 
barity, in  the  low  and  worthless  ; but  what  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  the  man  of  better  informa- 
tion, and  filling  a distinguished  and  respectable 
sphere  of  life?  It  is  observable,  that  the  natives 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  island  are  most 
frequently  guilty  of  this  base  contemptible  con- 
duct; though  not  all  of  those  bred  and  educated 
in  Great  Britain,  nor  even  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, are  always  exempt  from  the  reproach  of 
it,  though  they  have  a greater  regard  to  decency 
and  appearances.  The  Creoles  are  in  general 
far  more  temperate  in  drinking  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans; and  this,  in  spite  of  their  other  ex- 
cesses, has  the  effect  of  preserving  to  many  of 
them  a pretty  long  life. 

The  white  females  of  the  West  Indies  are  ra- 
ther of  a more  slender  form  than  the  European 
women  in  general,  although  a tolerable  propor- 
tion of  them  are  pretty  lusty.  Their  complexion 
is  either  a light  olive,  or  pale  unmingled  white. 
The  former  has  certainly  the  advantage  : — bru- 
nettes, and  beautiful  ones  too,  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  those  of  no  country 
does  the  West  India  brunette  yield  in  comeliness 


and  beauty  ; but  the  pale  white,  not  being  ani- 
mated by  the  enchanting  bloom  that  “ speaks  so 
eloquently ” in  the  cheek  of  the  British  fair,  has 
a sickly  and  languid  appearance.  Their  features 
are  sweet  and  regular,  their  eyes  father  expres- 
sive and  sparkling,  their  hair  a fine  auburn,  their 
voices  soft  and  pleasing,  and  their  whole  air  and 
looks  * tender,  gentle,  and  feminine.  With  the 
appearance  of  languor  and  indolence,  they  are 
active  and  animated  on  occasion,  particularly 
when  dancing,  an  amusement  of  which  they  are 
peculiarly  fond,  and  in  which  they  display  an 
ease,  gracefulness,  and  agility,  which  surprises 
and  delights  a stranger.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
and  there  are  few  whose  fine  voices  are  not  often 
employed  in  trilling  the  melting  melody  of  song ; 
though,  after  a while,  it  is  observed  they  begin  to 
grow  more  indifferent  towards  the  piano-forte, 
and  other  instrumental  music.  They  are  accused 
of  excessive  indolence  in  general  ; and  outre 
examples  of  this  are  given  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  them  to  ridicule.  These  exaggerations 
are  like  all  others  of  a national  description,  and 
savour  more  of  caricatura  than  faithful  delinea- 
tion. A degree  of  languor  originates  in  the 
climate,  and  may  be  increased  by  the  still  habits 
of  a sedentary  life;  but  those  in  middling  situa- 
tions of  life  are  as  industrious  and  alert  m house- 
hold concerns  as  the  females  of  any  country  in 
the  world ; and  this  much  may  be  added  of  the 
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whole,  that  there  are  few  whose  lives  are  wasted 
in  that  insipid  round  of  fashionable  frivolity  and 
dissipation  which  is  the  delight  of  the  females  of 
rank  of  more  polished  societies.  In  short,  the  West 
India  ladies  are  in  many  respects  very  amiable, 
and  a number  are  as  lovely  in  person,  as  they 
are  winning  by  their  agreeable  manners  and 
friendly  disposition.  They  are  in  general  modest 
and  decorous  in  their  behaviour,  sprightly  and 
agreeable  when  occasion  requires  it — they  are 
tender,  generous,  and  hospitable  (the  two  latter 
virtues  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  proverbial  of 
the  Creoles  of  both  sexes),  and  above  all,  they 
have  the  reputation  of  leading  the  most  correct 
and  virtuous  lives.  In  short,  they  are  formed  to 
become  faithful  and  affectionate  wives,  and  tender 
and  indulgent  mothers.  Pity  it  is  then  that  so 
many  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  solitary  unsocial 
state  of  cold  virginity,  who,  if  they  had  had  the 
opportunity,  would  have  so  well  employed  the 
conjugal  and  maternal  virtues  ! 

“ Fall  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air !” 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  West  India  fair, 
the  author  speaks  from  experience.  He  has  had 
the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  indivi- 
duals among  them,  who  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  country  ; and  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  he  has  traversed,  he  can  truly  say,  that 
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never  was  kindness  more  freely  shown  him  than 
those  hospitable  and  generous  attentions  he  has 
experienced  from  his  female  friends  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Kindness  and  generosity  are 
indeed  possessed  by  the  sex  in  a more  eminent 
degree  than  by  the  proud“lords  of  the  creation.’’ 
There  is  a charm  in  whatever  they  do,  which  en- 
hances the  value  of  their  every  act  of  kindness, 
of  civility,  and  benevolence  ; and  though  we  may 
sometimes  meet  with  such  as  are  haughty,  con- 
ceited, and  supercilious,  yet,  to  console  us  for 
the  disappointment,  we  much  oftener  meet  with 
the  truly  sensible,  friendly,  polite,  and  amiable 
woman.  How  many  happy  moments  do  we  pass 
in  their  sweet  society  1 When  satiated  with 
the  frivolity,  the  ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  vul- 
garity of  many  of  our  own  sex,  how  gladly  do  we 
tly  for  relief  to  the  company  of  the  sensible  and 
agreeable  of  the  other  ! often  do  we  forget  our 
cares,  our  troubles,  and  vexations,  while  con- 
versing with  them — we  feel  our  bosoms  enlivened 
with  pleasure  by  their  smiles,  and  animated  with 
unwonted  gaiety  by  their  bewitching  presence! 
We  never  enter  but  with  gladness  into  their  com- 
pany— we  never  leave  it  with  other  sadness  than 
the  regret  of  so  soon  parting  ! 

This  eulogium  on  the  sex,  so  justly  due,  can- 
not be  better  concluded  than  by  that  beautiful 
and  sentimental  one  of  Ledyard's  the  traveller. 
“ I have  always  remarked,”  says  he,  “ that  wo- 
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men  in  all  countries  are  civil,  obliging,  fender, 
and  humane  : that  they  are  inclined  to  be  gay 
and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest ; and  that 
they  do  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a 
generous  action.  Not  haughty,  nor  arrogant* 
nor  supercilious ; they  are  full  of  courtesy,  and 
fond  of  society  ; more  liable  to  error  than  man  ; 
but  in  general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  per- 
forming more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a wo- 
man, whether  civilized  or  savage,  I never  ad- 
dressed myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and 
friendship,  without  receiving  a decent  and  friendly 
answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 
In  wandering  through  the  barren  plains  of  inhos- 
pitable Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  un- 
principled Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of 
the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet, 
or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to 
me ; and  to  add  to  this  virtue  (so  worthy  of  the 
appellation  of  benevolence)  their  actions  have 
been  performed  in  so  free,  and  so  kind  a man- 
ner, that  if  I was  dry,  I drank  the  sweetest 
draught ; and,  if  hungry,  I eat  the  coarsest  mor- 
sel with  a double  relish. ” 

But  although  there  are  few  females  that  are 
more  susceptible  of  a refined  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility than  those  of  the  West  Indies,  yet  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  their  domestic  education, 
or  rather  habits,  and  the  scenes  that  are  per- 
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petually  passing  in  review  before  them,  have  the 
effect,  by  giving  a peculiar  turn  to  their  ideas, 
of  rendering  many  less  amiable  and  elegant  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  remarked,  that  * 
the  very  manners  and  barbarous  dialect  of  the 
negroes  are  apt  to  produce,  through  the  force  of 
early  habit,  an  involuntary  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  this  country,  educated  and 
brought  up  at  home;  and  that  there  is  often,  in 

I 

consequence,  an  aukward  and  ungrace tul  sort  oi 
affectation  in  their  language  and  manner,  which 
strongly  indicates  ignorsfhce  and  untutored  sim- 
plicity ; or,  to  use  an  expression  in  common  use 
here,  many  of  them  (who  have  not  had  tne  ad- 
vantage of  a judicious  education,  and  introduc- 
tion into  polite  company)  exhibit  much  of  the 
Quashiba.  This  remark  is  perhaps  too  true, 
particularly  among  the  lower  classes  , and  the 
evil  which  it  notices  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  by  parents,  &c.  It  also  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  they  contract  domineering  and  harsh 
ideas  with  respect  to  their  slaves  ideas  ill  suited 
to  the  native  softness  and  humanity  ol  the  female 
mind  ; so  that  the  severe  and  arbitrary  mistress 
will  not  infrequently  be  combined  with  the  affec- 
tionate wife,  the  tender  mother,  the  dear  friend, 
and  agreeable  companion  ; such  is  the  force  and 
effect  of  early  habits  and  accustomed  prejudices, 
which  suffers  qualities  so  anomalous  to  exist 
together  in  the  same  breast  L While  yet  a child, 
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perhaps  a little  negress  of  her  own  age  is  pointed 
out  to  the  young  Creolian  as  her  future  waiting- 
maid  ; her  infant  mind  cannot  conceive  the  harm 
of  a little  vexatious  tyranny  over  this  sable  being, 
who  is  her  own  property ; and  thus  are  such  ideas 
gradually  nurtured  in  the  tender  uninformed 
mind.  The  growth  of  this  unamiable  propensity 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  and  corrected 
by  parents,  particularly  in  their  female  infants  ; 
it  is  their  fault  if  such  an  one  appears  in  them. 
It  must  indeed,  in  justice,  be  remarked,  that  ex- 
amples of  unfeeling  severity  are  now  very  rare 
among  the  females  of  Jamaica;  and  the  author 
can  with  truth  say,  that  he  has  known  some  who 
were  as  kind,  attentive,  and  indulgent  to  their 
slaves,  as  even  a parent  could  be  towards  his 
children.  Formerly  (and  sometimes  even  at  the 
present  day,  in  some  of  the  families  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  natives)  the 
children  were  too  often  made  witnesses  of  a most 
improper  spectacle  forthem — the  punishment  of  the 
slaves.  Perhaps  the  chastisement  may  have  been 
justly  due  ; but  why  should  the  tender  and  pliant 
mind  of  unhacknied  youth  be  early  hardened  and 
contaminated  by  a sight  of  such  scenes?  Such  in- 
flictions may  in  time  be  viewed  with  a sort  of 
savage  gratification.  In  the  males  it  may  pro- 
duce brutality  of  mind  ; and,  in  the  females,  to 
say  the  mildest  of  it,  a sort  of  insensibility  to  hu- 
man misery,  and  a cold  contemplation  of  its  dis- 
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tresses.  The  latter,  in  particular,  should  never 
be  suffered  to  be  spectators  of  these  correc- 
tions. Humanity  and  benevolence  are  among  the 
brightest  traits  in  the  female  character — without 
these,  even  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments, 
would  lose  half  their  charms.  The  tender  heart 
of  lovely  woman  should  weep  at  a tale  of  distress, 
and  she  should  ever  be  prone  rather  to  relieve 
and  alleviate,  than  inflict  pain.  Cruelty  and  re- 
venge should  be  far  from  the  female  bosom. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  has  given  in  one  of  her 
novels  the  following  lesson,  with  respect  to  this. 
A young  officer,  of  liberal  education  and  genteel 
connections,  being  in  the  West  Indies  with  his 
regiment,  fell  in  love  with  a young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a respectable  planter,  and  offered 
her  his  hand ; which,  with  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  she  accepted.  The  day  of  marriage  was 
accordingly  fixed,  and  every  thing  previously 
settled.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  wished-for 
day,  the  impatient  youth  hurried  to  his  mistress’s 
apartment,  that,  out  of  a frolic,  he  might  surprize 
her  in  bed.  On  entering  it  he  found  she  was  up, 
and  he  was  charmed  with  the  neat  and  elegant 
appearance  of  every  thing  around  : every  part  of 
the  apartment  was  decked  and  perfumed  with 
garlands  and  festoons  of  various  coloured  flowers. 
He  inquired  of  a female  slave  where  her  young 
mistress  was,  and  upon  her  pointing  to  the  back 
area  of  the  house,  he  flew  thither  on  the  wings  of 


love  ! But  what  Was  his  astonishment — to  behold 
the  charmer  of  his  soul  very  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately superintending  the  punishment  of  a little 
mulatto  girl,  who  was  suspended  by  one  hand, 
while  a negro  whipped  her.  Her  piercing  cries 
sufficiently  testified  the  agony  she  endured  and 
sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  thunder-struck  lover, 
who  stood  aghast,  not  offering  to  advance.  At 
length  he  recollected  himself,  and  springing  back 
abruptly,  drew  out  a slip  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  hastily  penciled  upon  it — an  eternal 
adieu  ! 

Real  examples  might  be  adduced  to  shew,  that 
this  exercise  of  severity  by  females  in  the  West 
Indies  on  their  offending  slaves,  was  not  viewed 
with  that  kind  of  feeling  which  it  would  be  in 
Europe,  but  that  such  ideas  are  now  wearing 
away.  The  West  India  females,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, are  at  the  present  day  as  mild,  indul- 
gent, and  gentle  towards  their  slaves,  as  their 
relative  situation  will  admit.  Indeed,  the  female 
who  has  the  management  of  a house  full  of  black 
attendants  (and  some  houses  are  burthened  with 
twenty  or  more  such  domestics)  is  much  to  be  . 
pitied.  They  are  often  so  perverse,  refractory, 
and  indolent,  that  the  person  who  has  the  task 
of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  seeing  that  they 
perform  their  respective  duties,  is  perhaps  more 
in  effect  a slave  than  any  individual  among  them. 
This  duty  of  twenty  would,  without  the  turbu- 
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lence  and  trouble,  be  performed  by  six  white  do- 
mestics. The  truth  is,  that  J amaica  may  be  said 
to  be  a country  unworthy  of,  and  unsuitable  to, 
the  tender  and  amiable  part  of  the  human  species. 
They  are  too  often  placed  in  situations  that  mili- 
tate against  their  finer  sensibilities ; they  are  often 
ill-used  and  neglected  • and  those  who  ought  to 
be  their  protectors,  their  defenders,  their  affec- 
tionate companions,  act,  in  too  many  instances, 
in  a manner  inconsistent  with  that  character. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Education  in  Jamaica . — Mental  precocity  of  the 
Creoles. — Thoughts  on  the  establishment  of 
proper  seminaries. — Literature , and  literary 
amusement.  — Cause  of  its  small  estimation 
in  Jamaica . 

ONE  of  the  most  lamentable  wants  in  Jamaica 
is  that  of  proper  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  This  evjl  is  the  fruitful  source  of  many 
others.  Were  the  West  Indians,  who  are  edu- 
cated at  home,  to  be  brought  up  under  such  able 
teachers  as  we  can  boast  of  in  Great  Britain,  to 
whose  authority  they  should  equally  be  delivered 
over,  as  is  .customary  there,  the  young  Creole, 
who  receives  a British  education,  would  not  have 
so  much  cause  of  triumph  over  his  less  fortunate 
countrymen  in  the  superiority  of  his  mental  at- 
tainments. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  teachers 
in  general  here  are  little  better  than  half-educated 
adventurers,  caught  fortuitously  up  in  the  coun- 
try,  who  are  little  solicitous  about  the  improve- 
ment of  their  pupils,  and  still  less  about  their 
morals ; whose  chief  solicitude  is  in  temporizing, 
from  selfish  and  interested  motives,  with  the  pa- 
rents of  the  children,  and  who,  knowing  their 
situation  to  be  precarious,  and  reputed  despica- 
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ble,  have  neither  the  talents,  the  courage,  nor 
the  inclination  to  command  respect ; fearful  they 
might  only  provoke  opposition  and  dislike. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  children  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  they  exhibit  earlier  proofs  of  prema- 
ture genius  than  the  children  who  are  born  in 
colder  climes.  This  remark  may  be  partly  true; 
and  the  philosopher,  perhaps,  would  be  for  assign- 
ing it  to  some  physical  cause  or  other.  lie  would 
he  for  ascribing  this  phenomenon  to  the  matur- 
ing influence  of  the  climate : he  would  probably 
say,  that,  like  its  native  fruits,  genius  soor* 
ripens  here ; or,  like  the  charms  of  the  person, 
which  rapidly  expand,  bloom  forth  in  beauty, 
but  are  doomed  to  an  earlier  decay  than  the  love- 
liness of  the  temperate  zone.  Without  advancing 
any  of  these  fanciful  opinions,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  if  it  be  true,  that  the  inborn  ge- 
nius of  the  West  Indian  expands  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  of  the  European,  it  does  not  often  fol- 
low that  it  matures  with  the  same  facility  to  in- 
tellectual perfection.  Few  have  given  proofs  to 
the  wrorld  of  literary  eminence ; and  those  few 
have  owed  that  eminence  to  the  classical  influ- 
ence of  a British  seminary.  The  truth  is,  that 
most  of  the  children  here  are  vivacious,  lively,  and 
shrewd  ; but  this  does  not  always  turn  out  to  be 
the  early  indication  of  genius:  on  the  contrary, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  poorer  classes  of  un- 
educated people  here  are  deplorably  simple  and 
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ignorant.  The  West  Indian  may,  by  the  culture 
of  education,  become  as  deservedly  eminent  in 
his  particular  walk  of  life  as  the  native  of  any 
other  country;  but  it  seldom  happens,  that  he 
has  the  patience  to  endure  the  toils  of  intense 
study,  or  to  climb  up  the  steep  ascent  of  scien- 
tific pursuit.  He  is  too  lively,  too  volatile,  too 
indolent,  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  for  such  ap- 
plication : this  is  perhaps  one  great  cause  of 
literary  pursuits  being  in  such  small  estimation  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  very  small  numbers 
of  its  natives  who  have  favoured  the  world  with 
the  fruits  of  their  studies  and  their  researches. 

As  the  means  of  education  in  this  island  are  so 
notoriously  inefficient,  the  most  speedy  means 
should  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Much  to 
their  honour,  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  pa- 
rishes (St.  James’s)  appear  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  so  wise  and  so  liberal  an  undertaking. 
They  have  applied  to  the  assembly  (who,  by  the 
bye,  has  itself  nozv  taken  the  subject  seriously  to 
heart)  for  the  establishment  of  a proper  semi- 
nary, where  every  branch  of  liberal  education 
may  be  taught.  Some  years  ago  the  author  of- 
fered some  hints  on  this  subject.  Among  other 
things,  he  suggested,  that  three  large  schools 
(one  lor  each  of  the  three  counties)  should  be 
established  after  the  model  pf  our  most  respecta- 
ble grammar-schools  in  England;  that  the.  mas- 
ters should  be  men  of  regular  classical  educa- 
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tion,  recommended  from  our  Universities;  that 
theirsituations  should  be  made  desirable,  by  liberal 
stipends,  and  by  attaching  to  them  a greater  de- 
gree of  estimation  than  heretofore  ; — that  is  to 
say,  the  head  master  should  be  considered  as  an 

equally  respectable  character  with  the  rectors  of 

\ 

the  parishes,  and  admissible  into  the  genteelest 
circles  of  society.  He  should  chuse  and  provide 
his  own  ushers  ; he  should  have  a preference  in 
the  appointment  to  vacant  rectories,  which  would 
be  the  more  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  as  he 
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would  be  a man  with  whom  they  were  in  previous 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  whom  they  probably 
esteemed  for  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  assidu- 
ous attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth.  He 
should,  if  possible,  be  a married  man.  The  senior 
ushers  should  have  a preference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  head  master,  in  case  of  the  demise  or 
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resignation  of  one,  provided  he  be  chosen  by  the 
governors  of  the  institution  as  one  fit  and  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  situation  ; if  not,  the  election  then 
to  fall  on  the  next  senior  usher,  who  might  be 
deemed  thus  qualified ; by  which  means  able  and 
respectable  young  men  might  be  induced  to  act 
in  that  capacity.  The  governors  might  consist  of 
the  leading  and  respectable  men  of  each  parish, 
chosen  by  their  fellow  parishioners,  who  should 
have  the  enacting  of  public  regulations  for  the 
schools,  which  should  not  be  suffered  to  he  vio- 
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lated  by  the  whim,  partiality,  or  caprice  of  any 
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parent  whatever.  The  boys,  whose  homes  were 
at  a distance,  could  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  on  the  spot.  The  school- 
house  should  be  built  at  the  expence  of  the  countv 
to  which  it  belonged,  and  should  be  a spacious 
and  elegant  structure. 

What  desirable  purposes  such  an  establishment 
would  produce!  what  a strong  additional  en- 
couragement to  matrimony,  and,  of  course,  to 
population.  We  should  not  then  have  to  witness 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  natives,  whose  parents,  ignorant 
themselves  of  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
education,  have  neglected  it  in  their  children. 
The  fond  parent,  who  could  afford  to  his  off- 
spring a liberal  education,  would  seldom  then 
have  to  part,  with  agonized  feelings,  from  his 
beloved  child,  by  sending  him  to  a distant  coun- 
try for  this  purpose,  without  the  prospect  of  again 
beholding  him  for  a long  term  of  years  : he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  marking  on  the  spot  his 
progress  in  intellectual  acquirements,  of  perceiv- 
ing the  “ young  ideas  shoot  forth,”  and  the  buds 
of  infant  genius  gradually  expand.  It  would  be 
a mean,  also,  ol  remedying  a most  crying  griev- 
ance under  which  this  country  seriously  suffers  ; 
it  would  transfer  the  affections  and  attachments 
of  the  great  proprietors  from  Great  Britain,  where 
they  have  been  educated,  to  their  native  soil, 
where  they  ought  properly  to  be  fixed.  At  pre- 
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sent,  from  being  educated  in  the  former  country, 
early  attachments  fix  them  to  it.  Their  presence 
here  would  give  additional  life  to  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  put  a stop  to  that  efflux  of  wealth 
which  impoverishes  its  credit,  and  damps  its 
energies.  The  want  of  public  spirit  for  noble 
and  liberal  undertakings,  has  long  been  a strik- 
ing feature  of  this  island,  while  the  inhabitants 
will  heedlessly  throw  away  thousands  upon  some 
trifling  amusement.  A public  seminary  was  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  one  man 
(Colonel  Codrington,  of  Barbadoes)  in  an  island 
not  much  larger  than  one  of  the  parishes  of  Ja- 
maica. Such  a thing  would  be  considered  as 
a Herculean  undertaking,  even  by  a whole  com- 
munity in  this  island  ; while  it  would  suffer  a 
common  mountebank,  or  exhibit  tr  of  curiosities, 
to  levy  contributions  on  their  generosity  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  suffice  to  furnish  a 
genteel  and  liberal  stipend  to  a respectable  teacher 
for  six  years  1 

As  for  the  females  of  this  country,  such  as  are 
daughters  of  opulent  men,  are  usually  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  to  be  initiated  in  those  elegant 
accomplishments  which  give  an  additional  lustre 
to  loveliness  itself,  and  without  which  beauty 
would  be  but  like  a diamond  in  the  mine,  rude 
and  unpolished.  Those  young  ladies,  who  have 
received  this  English  education,  are  supposed  to 
possess  a considerable  advantage  over  others  who 
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have  been  bred  and  educated  in  the  island,  both 
in  mental  attainments,  and  the  graces  of  superior 
and  more  elegant  manners.  This  they  pride  them- 
selves upon.  That  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  risk  of  contracting  certain  pecu- 
liar ideas,  habits,  and  manners,  which  the  nature 
of  this  country  exposes  a girl  to,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ; but  as  to  the  mere  items  of  female  accom- 
plishments, she  may  here  attain  them  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  under  the  guidance  of  a sensible  and 
accomplished  parent,  or  governess;  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  drawing,  and  a paltry  smattering  of 
French  and  Italian,  which  will  never  be  of  any 
service  to  her. 

Literature  is  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica  ; nor 
is  reading  a very  general  favourite  amusement. 
There  is  a circulating  library  in  Kingston,  and, 
in  one  or  two  other  places,  a paltry  attempt  at 
such  a thing,  these  collections  of  books  not  being 
of  that  choice  and  miscellaneous  nature  which 
they  ought  to  be,  but  usually  composed  of  a few 
good  novels,  mixed  with  a much  larger  proportion 
of  those  ephemeral  ones  which  are  daily  springing 
up,  and  which  are  a disgrace  to  literature,  and  an 
insult  to  common  sense.  The  trash  of  novels  that 
are  often  sent  out  here,  are  mere  catch-pennies  ; 
perhaps  written  by  ignorant  girls,  who  conceive 
themselves  qualified  for  the  task,  by  having  collect- 
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ed  in  their  memory  the  common- place  rant  of  our 
novels ; but  who,  in  reality,  are  as  ignorant  of 
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real  life  and  “ living  manners,”  as  those  they 
pretend  to  amuse  and  instruct.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  we  have 
many  sensible,  judicious,  and  elegant  perform- 
ances in  this  line,  by  ladies  whose  intellectual 
endowments  do  honour  to  the  sex.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  lamented,  that  young  ladies  should 
apply  themselves  to  novels  at  all  till  such  times 
as  by  other  more  useful  branches  of  .study,  as 
history,  geography,  & c,  by  a little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  by  converse  in  polite  and  intel- 
ligent companies,  a foundation  was  laid  for  such 
reading,  their  minds  therefore  formed,  and  they 
were  less  liable  to  be  misled  and  misinformed.  A. 
periodical  publication,  edited  with  judgment  and 
ability,  would  be  of  infinite  value  here,  not  only 
towards  diffusing  an  elegant  and  literary  taste, 
but  promoting  real  useful  local  knowledge  and 
improvement ; yet  no  such  thing  at  present  exists 
in  the  island.  There  were  two  attempts  at  such  a 
thing,  but  they  failed.  Many  causes  contributed 
to  render  them  abortive.  The  subscribers  to  the 
last  once  had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  the 
price  was  too  high  (being  sixteen  dollars  per 
annum  for  twelve  numbers)  even  for  the  most 
respectable  work  of  this  kind,  being  at  least  a 
third  more  than  was  paid  for  the  most  celebrated 
English  magazines,  postage  by  the  packets  includ- 
ed : they  also  complained,  that  the  conditions 
held  out  in  the  prospectus  of  the  work,  were  by 
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no  means  fulfilled  ; that  engravings,  which  were 
promised,  were  not  given ; that  the  work  was 
not  sufficiently  extensive ; and  that  the  matter  it 
contained  was  in  general  nothing  more  than  sim- 
pie  transcriptions  from  British  periodical  perform- 
ances, which  many  of  its  readers  found  they  had 
anticipated.  It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers never  was  great  enough  to  give  a fair  en- 
couragement to  such  a work.  Probably  there 
were  many  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  first  what 
sort  of  a work  it  would  prove,  before  they  de- 
cided whether  they  would  become  subscribers  or 
not.  Ee  this  as  it  may,  there  are  doubtless  a 
great  number,  even  among  the  most  opulent  of 
this  country,  who  consider  a book  (not  an  ac- 
compt-book)  as  a useless  superfluous  thing,  cal- 
culated only  for  the  idle,  and  view  all  arts  and 
information  as  contemptible,  that  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  cent,  per  cent. 

The  ardent  thirst,  and  eager  pursuit  of  gain, 
by  which  so  large  a proportion  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  more  or  less  actuated,  is  a passion 
naturally  hostile  to  literary  pursuits  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyments.  Sordid  and  selfish,  it  seeks  its 
sole  gratification  in  the  narrow  circle  of  its  own 
efforts.  It  is  fond  of  a drudging  indefatigable 
life,  and  soon  renders  its  possessors  callous  to 
every  finei  feeling,  and  alive  only  to  the  voice  of 
interest,  and  the  presentiment  of  success.  The 
want  of  relaxation,  by  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
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pleasures  and  elegant  amusements,  fosters  this 
disposition,  and  renders  it,  in  time,  habitual  and 
inveterate.  Sententious,  ill-natured,  and  cynical, 
it  looks  upon  these  as  idle  and  childish — unfit 
for  the  man  of  business , and  only  suited  to  him 
“ who  has  more  money  and  time  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.”  We  are  speaking  of  the  love 
of  gain,  when  carried  to  excess,  and  degenerated 
into  habit— -when  it  teaches  us  to  despise  what- 
ever embellishes  life,  and  renders  it  happy  and 
attractive.  What  then  are  the  advantages  which 
society  derives  from  literature? — they  are  incal- 
culable. It  is  too  copious  a subject  to  enter  upon. 
A taste  for  literature  lifts  society  from  ignorance 
and  vandalism  to  civilization  and  politeness;  it  aids 
and  embellishes  the  arts,  and  strews  with  flowers 
the  thorny  paths  of  science.  Literature  corrects 
and  improves  the  understanding,  softens  the  man- 
ners, and  humanizes  the  heart ; it  makes  us 
gentle,  compassionate,  and  benevolent:  it  converts 
every  passion  into  its  milder  counter-part;  desire 
into  love,  fierceness  into  courage,  and  revenge 
■into  generous  indignation  ! In  short,  without 
literature,  and  the  virtues  it  assists  to  inculcate, 
society  would  be  little  better  than  a barbarous 
horde,  distinguished  only  by  a sordid  unprincipled 
contention  for  wealth,  ora  Gothic  struggle  for  the 
tyranny  of  power. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I V 

Amusements . — Want  of  public  ones. — Concerts . 

• — Dancing  assemblies , <§•& — Rural  sports. — 

Convivial  parties. 

AS  a taste  for  literature  is  but  little  cultivated, 
in  this  island,  so  neither  do  any  of  the  polite 
and  elegant  amusements  of  life  meet  with  much 
encouragement  in  it.  There  is  neither  counte- 
nance for  the  poet,  nor  employment  for  the 
painter,  the  statuary,  nor  the  harmonious  son  of 

Apollo.  Here  is  no  classic  ground  for  the  con- 
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templative  student  to  tread  on  ; and  as  to  the 
muses,  they  are  treated  as  vagrants.  The  avidity 
with  which  wealth  is  sought  after  and  pursued  ; 
the  lukewarmness  of  so  great  a proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  come  to  the  country  with  the 
sole  view  of  making  a fortune,  and  whose  hopes 
and  affections  are  centered  in  another  country  ; 
the  want  of  taste,  spirit,  or  liberality  in  what  may 
be  called  the  permanent  inhabitants,  to  encou- 
rage generous  undertakings ; and  perhaps  the 
absence  of  the  chief  proprietors,  whose  presence 
and  countenance  would  doubtless  give  energy  to 
whatever  would  do  honour  to  their  native  coun- 
try, are  among  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
this  vandalism  of  taste. 
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There  are  no  theatrical  exhibitions  in  this 
island.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  a company 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Thespis  came  here. 
They  had  some  years  before  vugrated  from 
North  America,  terrified  and  proscribed  as  they 
must  have  been  by  the  fierceness  of  civil  discord. 
But  on  peace  being  restored  to  that  country,  they 
returned  to  it ; and  have  not  since,  nor  have  any 
others,  visited  the  shores  of  this  island.  A com- 
pany of  good  actors  might  be  stationary  in  the 
country : Kingston  might  be  considered  as  their 
head-quarters,  from  whence  they  might,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  say  annually,  depart  on  a tour 
round  the  island,  in  order  to  exhibit  in  the  other- 
towns. 

A monthly  concert  is  an  amusement  which 
might,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  be  procured 
for  the  ladies  of  a tolerably  populous  and  genteel 
town,  by  such  gentlemen  as  were  amateuis  in 
the  art,  combining  their  talents  for  this  purpose, 
and  surely  nothing  can  be  a more  pleasing  task 
than  an  effort  to  deserve  the  thanks  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  fair.  In  Kingston  there  are 
occasionally  tolerable  concerts,  the  principal  per- 
formers in  which  are  French  emigrants  from  St. 
Domingo ; these  unhappy  people  resorting, 
among  other  expedients,  to  this  exercise  of  their 
talents,  in  order  to  obtain  a livelihood.  And 
here,  as  the  subject  of  these  unfortunate  wan- 
derers has  been  mentioned,  it  is  but  justice  to 
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add,  that  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  they 
experienced  the  most  hospitable  and  benevolent 
reception.  Suddenly  cut  off,  as  they  were,  by  a 
horrible  convulsion,  from  their  possessions  and 
homes,  reduced  as  it  were  in  a moment  from  hap- 
piness, ’ affluence,  and  independence,  to  all  the 
wretchedness  of  want,  many  of  them  found  in 
this  island  an  hospitable  asylum,  and  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  its  inhabitants  a relief  from  the  horrors 
of  their  forlorn  situation*  Jealousies  of  the  in- 
triguing spirit  of  this  people  have,  however, 
existed  of  late  ; and  a wish  has  been  expressed  to 
the  governor  to  have  them  removed  ; but  whither 
was  he  to  have  sent  them  ? and  how  and  by  what 
means  were  they  to  be  provided  for  ? 

But  to  return.  The  want  of  public  amusements 
and  of  amusing  exhibitions  in  this  island,  creates 
an  eager  and  lively  curiosity  in  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  all  descriptions  to  see  whatever  has  the 
appearance  or  promise  of  novelty  in  spectacles 
of  the  most  trifling  nature.  Conjurors,  sleight  of 
hand  men,  dancers  on  the  slack  wire,  exhibitors 
of  wrax-wrork  figures,  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  here,  and  never  fail  to  attract  crowds 
of  inquisitive  people,  to  their  great  emolument, 
as  they  take  care  that  the  price  of  admission 
should  be  consonant  to  the  supposed  wealth  and 
munificence  of  the  West  Indians. 

Monthly  assemblies  in  the  different  parishes 
are  a source  of  some  amusement  here,  particu- 
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larly  to  the  females,  who,  as  before  observed, 
are  very  fond  of  dancing.  These  are  continued 
throughout  the  year.  In  temperate  climes,  the 
inhabitants  usually  lay  this  exercise  aside  in  the 
hot  summer  months,  as  being  rather  warm  for 
such  a season,  but  here  there  is  no  such  renun- 
ciation ; it  continues  throughout  the  year,  and 
during  the  sultry  dog  days,  the  gay  throng  trip  it 
on  the  “ light  fantastic  toe”  with  as  much  vivacity 
and  animation  as  in  the  cooler  months  of  De- 
cember and  January.  Country  dances  are  the 
greatest  favourites  ; and  the  negro  fiddlers,  accom- 
panied by  the  lively  sound  of  the  tambourin,  in 
lieu  of  the  bass-viol,  often  play,  though  not  regu- 
larly taught,  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  apparent 
taste.  It  is,  however,  rather  a painful  sight  often 
to  see,  in  a hot  room,  where  even  the  sedentary 
spectator  pants  for  the  refreshing  air,  a groupe  of 
charming  well-dressed  young  women  sweltering 
through  the  fatigue  of  a long  country  dance,  yet 
animated  by  gaiety,  and  a love  of  the  amusement, 
to  renew  a^ain  and  a^ain  the  grateful  toil. 

The  horse  races,,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, afford  also  a week’s  amusement  once  in 
two  years  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  pa- 
rishes. On  these  occasions,  a ball  is  given,  and 
the  time  while  the  races  last  is  spent  with  great 
festivity  and  hilarity.  Drinking,  dancing,  and 
gambling  parties  are  then  more  than  usually  fre- 
quent, from  the  mixed  concourse  of  people  which 
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the  occasion  brings  together  from  the  different 
F4eighbouring  parishes,  besides  the  inhabitants  of 
the  one  in  which  the  race  takes  place.  The  opu- 
lent and  the  fashionable  of  both  sexes  throng  the 
course,  in  carriages  and  on  horse-back,  the  same 
as  in  England.  The  purses  are  an  hundred 
pounds,  or  an  hundred  pistoles  ; they  are  all 
raised  by  subscription,  except  the  king’s  purse, 
which  is  the  first  that  is  run  for.  The  heats  are 
two,  three,  and  four  miles.  Gambling,  if  it  may 
be  classed  as  an  amusement,  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica,  particularly  during  races;  and  some- 
times considerable  sums  of  money  are  won  and 
lost.  The  favourite  games  are  billiards,  and  va- 
rious games  of  hazard  with  the  dice. 

There  are  few  rural  sports  here.  There  are 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  foxes  to  pursue  ; and  if 
there  were,  there  is  but  a narrow  range  of  cham- 
paign country  for  such  amusement,  and  that 
little  adapted  to  it.  The  hunting  of  the  wild 
hog  is  now,  as  before  said,  generally  relinquished 
as  a too  fatiguing  and  troublesome  sport.  Shoot- 
ing various  sorts  of  game  is,  however,  common* 
These  consist  of  the  different  species  of  the  wild 
pigeon  here,  quails,  coots,  &c.  and,  in  the  sea- 
son, the  wild  duck,  the  snipe,  the  ortolan, 
the  plover,  and  other  birds  of  the  migratory 
kind  common  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  no 
game  laws  existing  in  Jamaica,  to  restrain  the 
unqualified  sportsman,  or  protect  the  feathered 
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race  from  indiscriminate  slaughter  at  all  seasons* 
A penalty  of  five  pounds  is,  however,  very  pro- 
perly  exacted  from  the  person  who  wantonly  kills 
a carrion  crow  (a  species  of  the  vulture)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  This  bird,  though 
frightful  and  disgusting  to  the  sight,  is,  however, 
a most  useful  and  salutary  appendage  to  the 
climate,  by  destroying  those  nuisances  which 
might  otherwise  till  the  air  with  pestilential  va- 
pours. 

Except  the  amusements  here  enumerated,  there 
are  few  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  can  have  re- 
course to,  but  such  as  originate  in  a friendly 
interchange  of  visits.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  country  (unless  constantly 
engaged  in  some  active  employment  that  engrosses 
the  whole  of  his  time),  is  liable  to  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  a perpetual  unvaried  sameness  of 
life  and  objects ; unless,  happily  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  taste  for  study,  he  employs 
the  leisure  hours  of  life  in  gratifying  curiosity, 
and  adding  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  An 
account  of  a battle  by  land,  or  fight  by  sea,  is 
therefore  as  acceptable  to  him  as  to  most  of  our 
political  quid-mmes ; and  one  will  see  clusters 
of  those  politicians  gathered  together  in  the 
towns  and  villages  on  a Sunday  or  Monday  morn- 
ing waiting  the  coming  in  of  the  post-boy,  with 
anxious  looks,  on  the  arrival  of  a packet  from 
England  ; the  greater  part  impatient  to  know  the 
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prices  and  sales  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  &c.  and 
all  solicitous  to  learn  the  important  events  of  the 
war,  as  if  their  very  existence  depended  on  the 
issue  of  a siege,  or  the  event  of  an  expedition. 
Those  vicissitudes  of  European  warfare  greatly 
contribute  to  keep  their  minds  from  a stagnant 
languor,  and  give  a new  spring  to  conversation 
and  to  conjecture.  There  are  some  tolerable 
good  newspapers  for  the  circulation  of  this  sort 
of  intelligence. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  particularly 
the  Europeans,  are  peculiarly  fond  of  convivial 
parties,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  now  as  for- 
merly. This  is  another  source  of  amusement 
and  occupation  of  spare  time.  Besides  nume- 
rous private  parties,  there  are  frequent  tavern 
dinners  on  various  public  occasions ; as  free- 
masons’ dinners  (there  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
lodges  in  the  island),  military  dinners,  vestry 
dinners,  grand  jury  dinners,  peace  dinners,  king’s 
birth-day  dinners,  governor’s  dinners  (while  that 
officer  performs  his  military  tour),  victory  din- 
ners, See..  See.  On  these  occasions  no  expense 
is  spared  to  render  the  entertainment  costly  and 
splendid.  Every  luxury  is  catered  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  copious  libations  of  various  wines, 
and  other  good  //zings,  are  poured  forth  to  the 
jolly  god  of  good  fellowship.  Indeed,  neither 
Ilygeia  nor  the  goddess  of  prudence  have  often  a 
voice  at  these  jovial  meetings.  It  is  rather  to  be 
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apprehended,  that  there  is  a greater  actual  risk 
of  the  sacrifice  of  health,  than  a certainty  of  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure  at  them,  particularly  in 
such  a climate,  where  irregularity  and  intem- 
perance must  be  doubly  injurious.  Hard  drink- 
ing is,  however,  not  quite  so  much  the  fashion 
here  at  present  as  in  former  times,  when  un- 
bounded dissipation  was  the  “ order  of  the  day,” 
both  at  public  and  private  entertainments ; and 
when  it  was  conceived  by  the  master  of  the  feast, 
if  a private  one,  that  he  did  not  treat  his  guests 
with  a cordial  welcome  if  he  did  not,  ere  they 
quitted  his  table,  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  their 
reason  and  their  legs ; or,  if  a public  one,  he 
was  considered  as  a disaffected  person  who  did 
not  get  most  loyally  drunk. 

But  the  shameful  excesses  formerly  practised 
the  white  people  on  the  estates  exceeded  alt 
credibility.  But  of  this  more  will  hereafter  be 
said. 

There  is  in  Kingston,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  parishes,  an  annual  meeting,  called  the  Eu- 
ropean club,  the  members  of  which  are  all 
Europeans,  as  the  name  imports.  The  qualifi- 
cation for  a constituent  member  is  a thirty  years’ 
residence  in  Jamaica;  and  for  an  honorary  one 
twenty-five  years.  The  generality  of  them,  there- 
fore, must  be  old,  or  elderly  men,  seasoned  to 
the  climate  and  to  good  drinking . It  must  be  a 
venerable  spectacle,  to  see  this  groupe  of  grey - 
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beards  “ moistening  the  clay”  with  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  gaily  recalling,  over  the  beloved 
potation,  the  days  of  frolic  and  of  youth. 

Many  thousands  are  annually  wasted  on 
these  expensive  entertainments.  If,  however, 
when  the  tidings  of  a glorious  but  sanguinary 
victory  arrive,  the  sums  that  are  expended  in  this 
sort  of  rejoicing  were  consecrated  to  another 
use — the  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  un- 
fortunate widows  and  orphans  of  the  brave  fel- 
lows who  may  have  perished  in  the  conflict,  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  much  to  be  wished,  that  a 
few  polite  and  elegant  amusements  were  encou- 
raged in  this  island,  if  it  were  only  for  the  accom- 
modation and  pleasure  of  the  fair  sex,  whose 
happiness  the  generous  and  the  amiable  of  man- 
kind must  consult  in  preference  to  their  own. 
They  cannot  participate  in  many  of  the  diver- 
sions, revels,  and  relaxations  of  the  other  sex. 
Amusements  calculated  at  once  to  please  and  in- 
struct, would  animate  and  enliven  them,  afford 
topics  for  conversation,  and  impart  an  emulation 
of  higher  excellencies,  by  communicating  new 
ideas.  The  embellishments  of  the  mind  give  a 
dignity  and  interest  to  the  charms  of  the  person, 
and  correct,  as  we  acquire  them,  the  defects  of 
early  habit  and  education.  Without  some  degree 
of  mental  attainment  and  cultivation,  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  most  lovely  woman  would  soon  be* 
come  insipid.  It  is  this  which  makes  her  doubly 
enchanting,  and  rivets  the  chains  which  beauty 
had  forged.  To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that, 
when  possessed  of  this  intellectual  grace,  the 
West  India  beauty  displays  attractions  and 
amiableness  perhaps  equal  to  any  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Houses , and  their  interior  economy. — Furni- 
ture.— Servants  and  equipage. — Entertain- 
ments.— Manner  of  spending  time. — Visits , 

<$’C. 

THE  houses  here  are  in  general  such  as  have 
in  a former  chapter  been  described.  But  there 
are  some  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  country 
parts  or  interior.  There  are  here  and  there  mo- 
dern built  houses,  belonging  to  opulent  indi- 
viduals, which  exhibit  a striking  degree  of  magni- 
ficence, costliness,  and  taste.  But  there  are  also 
many  old  houses,  belonging  to  such  men,  which 
have  a very  mean  appearance.  These  are  built 
chiefly  of  stone,  with  open  piazzas,  and  without 
either  sash  windows  or  jealousies,  having  only 
vulgar-looking  stanchion  windows,  with  shutters; 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  house  are  loop-holes 
for  muskets,  as  a defence  in  case  of  a sudden 
insurrection  of  the  slaves,  a danger  of  which  the 
white  inhabitants  were  formerly  in  perpetual  ap- 
prehension. There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  but 
that  these  insurrections  sometimes  originated  in 
improper  severities,  as  the  present  quiet  and 
tranquil  behaviour  of  the  slaves  is  greatly  owing 
to  their  milder  treatment,  and  more  ameliorated 
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condition.  The  exterior  of  such  dwellings  dis- 
plays  a striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
entertainment  which  usually  reigns  within.  The 
Creoles  are  not  extravagantly  expensive  in  their 
furniture  ; this  is  generally  plain  but  genteel. 
Their  side-boards  and  beaufets,  however,  display 
a costly  brilliancy,  in  unison  with  the  plentiful 
and  splendid  cheer  which  is  spread  on  their  din- 
ner tables.  In  a large  house,  consisting  of  many 
apartments,  the  labour  of  six  or  eight  female 
slaves  is  required  for  two  or  three  hours  every 
morning,  in  burnishing  the  floors,  which  for 
smoothness  of  polish  rival  even  the  finest  ma- 
hogany tables.  These  floors  are  either  of  maho- 
gany, wild  orange,  or  other  hard  wood,  and 
acquire  at  length,  by  this  daily  operation,  so 
glossy  a surface  that  a stranger,  not  accustomed 
to  tread  on  such  sfnooth  ground,  must  be  heedful 
how  he  walks,  in  order  to  avoid  slipping  and 
falling  down. 

About  such  a house,  if  the  proprietor  be  weal- 
thy, and  have  a large  family  (say  ten  or  twelve  in 
all),  there  are  perhaps  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
black  and  mulatto  servants  of  all  descriptions, 
including  cooks,  grooms,  laundresses,  Sec.  and 
each  of  the  females  of  the  family  has  her  waiting 
maid,  besides  the  domestics  generally  attending 
about  the  house.  The  employment  of  these  ser- 
vants, besides  keeping  the  house  in  order,  con- 
sists in  making  and  mending  the  household  linen, 
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&c.  running  of  errands,  attending  at  table,  and 
other  such  offices.  A certain  number,  who  are 
taught  sewing,  sit  down  on  the  floor,  under  the 
superin tendance  of  the  ladies,  to  their  needle,  at 
which  they  are  astonishingly  expert.  T-he  equi- 
page of  such  a family  consists  of  a coach,  and 
one  or  two  covered  gigs  or  one-horse  chaises, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  and  mules,  with  their 
proper  attendants,  &c.  The  equipage  and 
horses,  &c.  mav  be  worth  about  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  When  an  entertainment  is  to 
he  given,  no  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to 
render  it  as  sumptuous  as  possible.  The  table  is 
spread  with  a profusion  and  variety  of  all  the 
viands  and  delicacies  which  industry  or  money 
can  procure.  Different  courses  do  not  come  in 
in  succession,  but  the  table  is  at  once  loaded 
with  superabundance  ; flesh,  fish,  fowl,  game,  and 
different  vegetables  appear  at  once  to  the  view, 
in  a style  which  rather  shews  the  hospitality  and 
abundance  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
feast,  than  their  taste  and  selection.  Yet  here  at 
least,  whatever  other  sauces  may  give  a whet  to 
the  appetite,  is  the  zest  of  a free,  hearty,  and 
undisguised  welcome.  After  the  removal  of  the 
dinner,  the  desert  is  ushered  in,  consisting  of 
tarts,  cakes,  puddings,  and  a profusion  of  sweet- 
meats, which  make  a still  more  magnificent  dis- 
play than  the  dinner;  while  various  wines  (kept 
cool  by  wet  towels),  liqueurs,  &c.  are  handed 
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round  to  the  guests  by  the  black  attendants;  who, 
on  this  occasion,  appear  in  their  newest  liveries. 
After  the  desert,  comes  a countless  variety  of 
the  choicest  fruit;  and,  after  the  ladies  withdraw, 
which  is  after  a few  toasts  are  given,  the  gentle- 
men sometimes  smoke  segars,  and  sip  their  wine, 
till  a late  hour,  amid  cheerful  conversation  and 
unbidden  hilarity.  If  singing  is  desired,  the  ladies 
remain  longer,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
their  vocal  powers  at  the  request  of  the  company. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  they  have  in  general 
a fine  ear,  and  musical  toned  voices.  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  any  but  the  most  opulent 
can  afford  this  expensive  display  of  magnificent 
entertainment ; but  all  are  ambitious  to  make  a 
figure  in  this  respect,  and  usually,  treat  their 
guests  much  above  rather  than  under  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  paucity  of  public  amusements  has  been 
observed.  There  is  little  else  besides  assemblies 
and  social  parties,  at  least  to  the  ladies,  to  en- 
liven life,  and  throw  its  unvaried  surface  into 
gentle  undulation;  except -perhaps  a little  harm- 
less circulation  of  scandal,  which,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  to  the  fair  sex  a useful  sort  of 
thing , by  giving  an  advantageous  scope  to  the 
display  of  much  untried  eloquence  and  dormant 
wit ; and  perhaps  communicating  an  additional 
zest  to  the  tea,  which  their  pretty  lips  occasionally 
sip.  while  they  are  dealing  forth  their  oracular 
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remarks,  and  deep-drawn  inferences.  The  Creole 
ladies  are  in  general  of  a lively  and  social  dis- 
position, but  they  are  not  so  uniformly  so  as  the 
men.  This  may,  at  times,  be  ascribed  to  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  author  has  known  four 
or  five  families  (some  of  which  were  even  dis- 
tantly related)  who,  though  residing  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  each  other,  never  exchanged  visits, 
nor  seemed  to  evince  the  least  inclination  to  cul- 
tivate such  intimacy,  though  they  seldom  saw 
other  company,  and  were  not  often  from  home  ! 
Strange  infatuation  of  caprice,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  which  can  sedulously  shun 
the  sweets  of  society,  and  court  the  gloom  of 
unsocial  seclusion.  And  yet,  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  this  unnatural  devotion  to  retire- 
ment will  grow  upon  us,  and  be  at  length  en- 
grafted, as  it  were,  upon  our  natures.  Doctor 
Moore,  in  his  journal  while  in  France,  says, 
that  he  met  with  two  nuns,  an  old  one  and  a 
young  one,  who  were  in  the  deepest  affliction  at 
the  thought  of  being  obliged,  by  an  order  of  the 
convention,  to  quit  the  solitude  of  their  convent, 
and  be  restored  again  to  society,  to  their  friends, 
and  the  light  of  heaven  ! It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  solitude  is  to  be  preferred  to  certain 
descriptions  of  company  ; yet  even  from  these 
some  benefit  may  be  derived ; they  may  often 
contribute  at  least  to  give  us  some  insight  into 
human  nature.  It  is  pleasing  to  retire  for  a while 
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from  the  promiscuous  crowd,  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  leisure  and  retirement ; but  one  would  not  like 
to  be  tied  down  to  a life  of  seclusion : one  would 
wish  to  emerge  from  it  occasionally,  to  revisit 
and  enjoy  society,  which  we  would  naturally  do 
with  renovated  desires,  and  a double  relish  for  its 
pleasures. 

The  ladies  here,  like  the  modish  fair  of  Great 
Britain,  think  it  vulgar  and  ungenteel  to  rise  too 
early  in  the  morning ; and  therefore  generally  in- 
dulge in  bed  till  Phoebus  has  performed  a ninth 
part  or  more  of  his  diurnal  journey  along  the 
ecliptic,  and  not  a pearly  dew-drop  is  to  be  seen 
sparkling  on  a leaf,  or  refreshing  a flower.  Thus 
they  lose  the  most  delightful  time  of  the  day  in 
dull  and  cheerless  languor.  It  is  true  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  Indeed  one  must 
contemplate  with  pity  the  numbei  of  lovely  wo- 
men, who,  slaves  to  fashion,  and  to  habits  of  in- 
dulgence, are  strangers  to  the  sweetest  portion  of 
daily  existence.  How  much  happier  the  gill, 
who  having  a taste  for  nature’s  early  charms,  rises 
betimes,  sweet  as  the  rose,  and  cheeiful  as  the 
lark,  to  inhale  the  freshness  and  perfumes  of  the 
morning  ! They  sit  down  to  breakfast  about  nine, 
or  past  it,  have  what  they  call  second  breakfast 
at  twelve,  dine  at  three  or  four,  and  drink  tea 
at  eight;  but  seldom  eat  much,  if  any,  supper. 
The  intervals  between  these  necessary  avocations 
are  usually  employed  in  sewing,  reading,  or 


lounging,  according  to  circumstances,  taste , in- 
clination, or  caprice.  The  meal  called  second- 
breakfast  is  the  most  favourite  of  all  their  meals, 
though  it  generally  has  the  effect  of  taking  away 
their  appetite  for  dinner  ; so  that  a stranger,  not 
being  previously  informed  of  this  meal,  and  seeing 
them  picking  at  the  pinion  of  a chicken,  without 
eating  any  thing  else,  during  dinner,  would  con- 
ceive that,  like  the  camelion,  they  lived  upon  air  ! 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  for  the  dainties 
of  the  second  breakfast  compensate  for  this  de- 
ficiency. This  meal  has  something  peculiar  in 
it.  It  must  consist  of  certain  favourite  viands, 
such  as  the  black  or  land  crab,  shrine  s,  toasted 
green  Indian  corn,  pepper-pot  (a  distinguished 
dish,  made  so  hot  with  green  pepper,  that  one 
can  hardly  endure  it  in  the  mouth),  turn-turn, 
that  is,  plantains  beat  into  a kind  of  dough,  and 
boiled  in  the  pepper-pot,  and  several  other  ar- 
ticles. This  must  be  eaten  with  the  assistance  of 
the  fingers  alone ; for  knives  and  forks  are  on 
this  occasion  proscribed  ! In  short,  so  fond  are 
the  ladies  in  general  of  this  second  breakfast, 
that  they  would  (the  author  verily  believes)  re- 
linquish all  the  other  three,  rather  than  part  with 
this  one.  lit  the  poorer  families,  though  they 
hnd  it  necessaiy  to  retrench  many  luxuries  and 
superfluities,  yet  second  breakfast  remains  sacred 
and  indispensable.  If  a young  lady  is  to  be  sent 
to  Great  Britain  for  her  education,  her  female- 
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acquaintance  sooth  and  condole  with  her  on  the 
privation  she  is  likely  to  endure  of  her  beloved 
second  breakfast,  and  of  all  those  dainties  and 
delicacies  of  which  it  consists ; and  when  she  is 
on  the  eve  of  departing,  a provision  is  laid  in  for 
her  use  during  the  voyage,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  ten  people  ! Besides 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  with  forage  for  their  sup- 
port, a variety  of  vegetables  is  provided,  with  a 
profusion  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  pickles,  liqueurs , 
See . See.  and  as  an  amusement,  half  a dozen  par- 
rots, Barbary  doves,  and  other  humble  compa- 
nions. When  this  young  lady,  however,  returns 
(in  eight  or  ten  years)  in  all  the  pride  of  ripened 
charms  and  acquired  accomplishments,  her  quon- 
dam companions  are  surprised  to  find,  that  among 
her  other  refinements,  she  has  contracted  an  un- 
wonted indifference  for  her  once  favourite  second 
breakfast;  her  roasted  corn,  her  turn- turn , her 
pepper-pot,  and  other  etcaetera.  But  a little 
time  usually  suffices  to  restore  this  forgotten 
taste. 

If  a young  lady  here  has  a taste  for  reading, 
drawing,  music,  Sec.  (which  is  sometimes  the 
case)  she  may  make  a shift  to  keep  aloof  the 
ennui  of  life  for  a while,  till  an  assembly,  a par- 
tv,  or  something  else  comes  to  her  relief.  The 
ladies  residing  in  the  towns  (particularly  King- 
ston, where  there  is  generally  something  or  other 
offered  as  an  amusement)  have  greatly  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  their  sisterhood  of  the  country;  as, 
besides  the  variety  of  objects  before  them,  they 
can  occasionally  relieve  the  tedium  of  existence 
with  a shopping  ; that  :s,  a rummaging  over  every 
shop,  without  any  intention,  perhaps,  of  buying 
any  thing ; an  amusement  which  the  females  here 
are  as  partial  to  as  those  of  the  first  fashion  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  country  ladies  have, 
however,  a mighty  relief  in  their  periodical  visits 
to  friends  and  relations.  These  removals  may 
more  properly  he  termed  migrations,  as  a whole 
family,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty, 
including  domestics,  set  out  together  on  a six  or 
eight  weeks’  visit!  or,  as  the  visits,  pro  forma , 
of  the  town  ladies  may  properly  be  called  visits — 
little  short  ceremonial  trips ; the  others  may  truly 
be  termed  visitations  ! Their  approach  (which 
seals  the  death-doom  of  many  a turkey,  pig,  duck, 
and  fowl)  is  announced  by  a cloud  of  dust  before 
them  ; then  arrives  in  sight  the  advance-guard  of 
these  gormandisers,  consisting  of  twenty  or  more 
female  slaves,  loaded  with  trunks,  beds,  chairs, 
and  band-boxes  ; soon  after  these,  the  cavalcade 
makes  its  appearance,  of  uncles,  cousins,' aunts, 
and  cousin  germans ; some  in  carriages,  some  on 
hoi  se- back,  followed  by  waiting  men,  waiting 
maids,  grooms,  cooks,  postillions,  and  fiddlers, 
and  accompanied  by  led-horses  and  sumpter- 
mules  ! Could  the  pigs,  the  lambs,  and  the  poul- 
try anticipate  the  approaching  havock  which  was 
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about  to  thin  their  ranks,  what  a lamentable  con- 
cert of  cackling,  squeaking,  and  bleating  there 
would  arise  among  them  1 But  Providence  has 
with  kindness  to  these  poor  animals,  shut  the 
book  of  fate. 

4‘  Behold  the  lamb,  thy  riot  dooms  to-day ; 

Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas’d  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais’d  to  shed  his  blood  !M 

These  visitations  do  not  so  often  occur  now 
as  in  former  times,  nor  is  the  removal  so  mighty 
a one. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Europeans. — Those  in  the  planting  line. — Those 
in  the  towns.— Nabobs. — Anecdote  of  one,  8(c. 

THE  Europeans  who  are  settled  in  Jamaica, 
come  to  it  with  one  invariable  view— that  of  mak- 
ing or  mending  their  fortunes.  Some  few,  after 
obtaining  this  end,  continue  to  remain  in  it,  pur- 
chase property,  marry,  and  have  families  ; and, 
in  short,  aie  domesticated  as  hxed  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  These,  attached  by  a new  train  of 
connections  and  endearments,  seldom  desire  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  to  which,  and  to 
their  relatives  there,  they  become  in  time  per- 
lectly  indifferent,  and  as  great  strangers  as  they 
at  one  time  were  to  this  their  second  home.  Ano- 
ther class  continue  fixed  in  the  country  bv  less 
agreeable  and  reputable  attachments,  which  has 
however  the  effect,  in  time,  of  weaning  them 
from  every  other  wish,  hope,  and  prospect  of 
binding  themselves  by  ties  of  a more  amiable 
and  rational  nature.  But  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber either  ultimately  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, or  fall  victims  to  disease  before  the  arrival 
of  that  period.  Some  realize  fortunes  by  the  as- 
sistance of  friends,  and  a series  of  good  fortune  ; 
but  many  more  fail  in  the  attempt  at  this  great 
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object.  On  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  they 
are  placed,  according  to  their  views,  talents,  and 
inclinations,  either  in  the  planting  line,  as  book- 
keepers; in  the  mercantile  line,  as  clerks;  or,  if 
of  any  profession  or  trade,  in  a subordinate  situa- 
tion under  others  of  such  profession  or  trade; 
till,  by  proofs  of  their  merit,  their  industry  and 
abilities,  they  obtain  more  independent  and  re- 
sponsible situations.  As  a great  many  low  un- 
educated men  come  to  Jamaica  from  Europe,  it 
is  observed,  that  such  characters,  when  still  fur- 
ther brutalized  by  the  habits  they  soon  fall  into 
here,  are  more  dissolute  in  their  lives,  shameful 
in  their  excesses,  and  more  unfeeling  in  their 
ideas  of  the  management  of  the  slaves  than  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  natives.  To  the 
honour  of  the  respectable  class  of  employers, 
however,  be  it  mentioned,  that  when  they  dis- 
cover such  a character  in  their  employ,  they  im- 
mediately dismiss  him  ; so  that  he  wanders  about, 
generally  shunned  and  despised,  from  situation 
to  situation,  till  a premature  death  puts  a period 
to  his  sufferings  and  his  excesses.  In  former 
times  such  characters  as  these  were  too  common 
in  the  island,  particularly  in  the  planting  pro- 
fession ; but  times  are  now  greatly  altered  here. 
New  modes  and  improved  ideas  are  fast  gaining 
ground  in  the  West  Indies ; and  it  is,  at  present, 
by  no  means  unusual  to  see  young  men  in  the 
planting  line,  who  have  received  the  most  re- 
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spectable  educations,  and  are  of  very  genteel 
and  reputable  connections  and  parentage  ; who, 
if  they  have  a friend,  or  friends,  to  take  them  by 
the  hand,  may  do  pretty  well  even  in  this  line  of 
life.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  many  a 
one,  even  with  these  advantages,  is  apt  to  con- 
tract low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  habits,  through 
the  general  prevalence  of  example,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  moral  and  religious  duties  and  ideas 
in  those  with  whom  he  is  often  obliged  to  con- 
verse and  associate.  He  is  by  no  means  in  a sitoa- 
tion  calculated  to  foster  and  revive  such  ideas. 
He  does  not,  nor  cannot,  attend  any  religious 
institution  ; for  his  Sundays  are  otherwise  occu- 
pied by  attending  to  see  that  the  slaves  work  in 
their  grounds ; and  he  is,  besides,  generally  at  a 
distance  from  any  place  of  worship.  On  his  first 
entry  into  this  way  of  life,  this  unhacknied 
youth  shrinks  with  horror  at  the  contemplation 
of  every  thing  around  him;  he  sees,  and  trembles 
at  the  sight  of  various  practices  which  he  has 
been  taught  are  incompatible  vbth  virtue,  and  a 
decorous  and  religious  life:  and  he  often  hears 
language  uttered,  which  is  designed  to  ridicule 
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his  correcter  and  more  scrupulous  opinions,  and 
undebauched  principles.  These  examples,  and 
this  general  ridicule  of  whatever  is  decent  and 
exemplary  in  moral  and  religious  conduct,  has, 
in  time,  the  desired  effect.  The  young  tyro  in 
vice  and  profligacy  yields  at  length  to  their  bale- 
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fuj.  influence,  after  a short  and  ineffectual  resist- 
ance. lie  now  can  drink,  wench,  ana  blaspheme, 
without  a sigh  or  a blush ! He  sports  his  sable 
mistress,  he  shews  his  wit  and  his  smartness  by 
ridiculing  the  clergy  and  the  scriptures,  and  he 
can  drink  strong  rum  punch  (denominated  corkers 
here)  and  smoke  segars,  or  chew  tobacco,  with 
the  oldest  and  most  confirmed  sinners  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.  In  short,  his  mind  soon  becomes  a 
chaos  of  licentiousness,  indecency,  and  profanation ; 
while  his  constitution  and  person  proportionably 
suffer  by  the  excesses  to  which  they  instigate  him. 
Formerly  drinking  debauches  were  carried  to  a 
most  shameful  and  incredible  excess  by  the  white 
people  employed  on  the  estates.  On  the  meeting 
together  of  a company  of  people  of  this  class,  they 
were  accustomed  invariably  to  sit  and  continue 
swilling  strqng  punch  (sometimes  half  rum,  and 
that  not  always  ameliorated  by  age,  half  lime- 
juice,  sugar  and  \yatcr);  and  smoking  segars  till 
they  could  neither  see  nor  stand  ; and  he  who 
could  swallow  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  Liquid 
firCy  or  infuse  in  it  the  greatest  proportion  of 
ardent  spirits,  was  considered  as  the  cleverest 
fellow — the  Alexander  of  the  feast ! That  these 
horrid  and  wanton  excesses  sent  more  w’retched 
men  to  their  graves,  than  either  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate,  or  the  unavoidable  diseases  of  the 
country,  can  hardly  for  a moment  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  only  astonishing,  that  men  endow  ed  with 
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the  gift  of  understanding  and  reason,  should  thus 
wantonly  rush  on  certain  self-destruction  ! These 
riotous  debauches  are  however  growing  fast  into 
disrepute  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will 
in  time  be  exploded  and  discountenanced.  The 
inferior  orders  in  the  towns  are  by  no  means  ex- 
empt from  the  reproach  of  intemperance  ; nor 
are  the  more  opulent  classes,  generally  speaking, 
behind  hand  in  this  respect.  Sangaree  (Madeira 
wine  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened)  arrack 
punch,  and  other  potations  are  pretty  freely 
drank,  early  in  the  day,  in  the  taverns. 

Let  us  nowr  take  a view  of  the  wealthy  Euro- 
pean (whether  planter  or  merchant)  whose  abili- 
ties, diligence,  and  application,  good  fortune,  or 
other  nameless  means,  have  raised  him  to  a proud 
state  of  independence  and  authority  over  others. 
Perhaps  this  man  may  be  of  a mild,  friendly,  and 
conciliating  disposition,  beloved  by  his  equals, 
amiable  towards  his  inferiors  and  dependants, 
decent  and  exemplary  ( comparatively  speak- 
ing) in  his  moral  conduct,  and  faithful  and  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  if  he 
has  any  to  perform.  In  this  case,  he  is  a worthy 
and  estimable  character,  and  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a member* 
The  country  would  he  the  better  by  having  many 
such  characters  to  boast  of.  But,  if  made  giddy 
by  this  exaltation  of  fortune,  lie  forgets  his  primi- 
tive situation  in  society,  and  affects  the  mighty 
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JMti)  or  nabob , without  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing any  extraordinary  share  of  brilliant  talents, 
or  considerable  claim  to  public  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  he  only  exposes  himself  to  ridi- 
cule, dislike,  and  opposition.  His  purpose  de- 
feats itself  ; for  as  he  rises  preposterously  in  nis 
own,  lie  sinks,  in  proportion,  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. He  is  great  only  by  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune, and  obeyed,  not  respected,  only  because 
he  is  powerful.  If  this  personage  be  not  a mar- 
ried man,  he  has,  as  a companion,  an  over-grown 
black,  or  Mulatto  woman,  who  has,  perhaps, 
brought  into  the  world  for  him  a numerous  ille- 
gitimate progeny,  and  has  obtained  over  him  a 
complete  ascendency  and  sway.  She  is  his  friend, 
his  adviser,  and,  in  many  things,  his  directress  : 
she  manages  his  household  affairs,  has  the  use 
of  his  equipage,  and  is  the  partner  of  his  bed  ; 
only,  percjiance,  when  he  can  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  this  female  Argus,  that  he  consoles 
himself,  at  times,  in  the  arms  of  some  younger 
clingy  nymph.  Ilis  spurious  issue  he  doats  on 
with  as  parental  a fondness  as  if  they  were  the 
offspring  of  a more  virtuous  and  tender  union  ; 
he  lavishes -on  them  abundance,  he  sends  them  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  liberally  educated,  and, 
if  the  laws  of  the  colony  would  permit  him,  he 
would,  at  his  decease,  bequeath  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  them.  This  is  the  way  in  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  live. 
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Not  one  out  of  an  hundred  of  this  proportion  is 
without  his  dingy  female  companion.  Should 
this  Nabob,  this  man  of  wealth,  take  it  into  his 
head,  alter  all,  to  enter  into  the  holy  bands  of 
matrimony,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  when 
the  feelings  and  a fleet  ions  of  the  heart  are  almost 
extinguished,  it  can  only  be  an  union  of  interest 
on  one  side,  and  of  dotage  on  the  other.  He 
pays  homage  at  the  altar  of  Hymen  too  late,  and 
hnds  that  lie  has  only  the  dregs  of  a mis-spent, 
dissolute  life  to  bestow  on  his  blooming  but  mere- 
tiicious  bride.  If  he  revisits  his  native  country, 
he  must  of  course  make  a grand  dash.  He  at- 
tracts, by  a splendid  and  ostentatious  display, 
the  stare  and  the  envy  of  the  empty  and  the  avari- 
cious ; but  excites  in  the  breast  of  the  wise  and 
the  thinking,  a contempt  of  his  vanity,  and  a 
sympathy  for  the  hollowness  of  his  comforts. 
This  picture  is  equally  applicable  to  the  East  as 
to  the  West  India  Nabob,  of  this  cast. 

The  author  has  somewhere  heard  or  read  a 
h-umorous  story  of  one  of  these  great  men  of 
wealth.  On  returning  home  from  abroad  with  an 
immense  foitune,  and  wishing  to  astonish  the 
quondam  acquaintances  of  his  youth,  he  drove, 
in  princely  state,  with  a splendid  equipage,  and 
numerous  retinue  of  servants  in  gaudy  liveries, 
to  the  humble  village  of  his  nativity.  The  poor 
people  gazed  with  astonishment  on  this  pheno- 
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menon  of  grandeur,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
handfuls  of  silver  which  were  thrown  among  them 
by  the  unknown  hand.  Our  Nabob  enquired 
for  the  principal  inn  of  the  place ; but,  alas  ! 
there  was  no  mansion  there  fit  for  the  reception 
of  so  magnincent  a guest ; and  but  one  petty  ale- 
house, the  owner  of  which  was  a sort  of  Fac- 
totum, as  the  sign  he  exhibited  over  his  door  in- 
dicated ; being  an  intimation,  that  the  ingenious 
owner  acted  in  the  treble  capacity  of  parish- 
clerk,  grave-digger,  and  barber-surgeon,  and  po- 
litely inviting  the  passenger  to  step  in  either  to  he 
shaved,  his  corns  cut,  a tooth  drawn,  or  a little 
4 blood  let.  To  this  humble  abode  was  our  great 
man  obliged  to  adjourn  for  a while.  Not  a soul 
knew  a word  about  him ; all  was  amazement, 
whisper,  and  conjecture  ! till  the  isabob  oideied 
his  valet  de  chambre  to  go  and  inform  his  father 
that  he  desired  an  interview  with  him  : the  old 
man  was  surprized  at  the  sight  of  this  sable  Mer- 
cury, bedizened  out  as  he  was  in  a glittering 
livery  ; but  when  he  heard  his  message,  that 
manly  and  honest  pride,  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  poor  but  irreproachable  man  from  sink- 
• ing  into  contempt,  was  instantly  awakened.  He 
indignantly  desired  the  footman  to  tell  his  master, 
that*  “ if  he  was  too  great  a man  to  wait  upon 
his  father,  he  ” (the  latter)  u would  not  demean 
himself  by  waiting  on  his  proud  and  undutifu} 
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Young  men  coming  abroad  to  either  of  the  In- 
dies, should  be  cautioned  to  keep  a watchful 
guard  over  their  tongues,  when  asked  questions 
relative  to  the  kindled  and  connections  of  Na- 
bobs ; otherwise  they  may  unfortunately  blab  out 
very  unacceptable  pieces  of  information,  such  as 
may  injure  their  own  interests,  disgrace  their  pa- 
trons, and  enrage  their  friends  and  families. 
Some  very  humourous  mistakes  of  this  kind  some- 
times occur, — where  the  equivoque  between  un- 
tutored sincerity  on  one  hand,  and  offended  pride 
on  the  other,  would  have  formed  an  excellent 
scene  in  a modem  comedy. 

The  man  who  has  acquired  a considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth  and  influence  in  Jamaica,  is  en- 

* 

abled  thereby  to  appear  with  great  eclat , and 
make  a very  conspicuous  figure,  both  by  the 
splendour  of  his  establishment,  and  by  the  rank, 
place,  and  honorary  distinction,  which  he  spares 
neither  pains  nor  expence  to  obtain.  In  so  nar- 
row a sphere,  such  men  shine  with  a dazzling 
lustre,  and  spread  a broad  blaze  of  light ; in 
Great  Britain  they  appear,  like  dim  stars,  shorn 
of  their  beams ; there  they  shrink  into  compara- 
tive insignificance.  The  proud  and  supercilious 
upstart  to  wealth  and  distinction,  has  been  here 
spoken  of.  It  is  not  from  thence  to  be  inferred, 
that  there  are  not  many  worthy  individuals  who 
acquire,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  advantages  of 
^ y ^ the  bood  sense  and  liberality 
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not  to  expose  themselves  by  idle  and  ostentatious  . 
parade,  to  assume  extraordinary  honours,  to 
triumph  in  the  superiority  of  wealth,  or  insult, 
by  an  implied  comparison,  or  the  authority  of 
power,  indigent  and  unfriended  merit. 
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CHAP.  XVIT. 

Causes  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  too  ge- 
neral  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  Jamaica. — 
Thoughts  on  religion , and  religious  habits. — 
Pride  of  wealth , S(c. 

THE  debauched  and  profligate  lives  which  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  lead  is  owing  to  many  causes.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  all  those  in  the  plant- 
ing line  (indeed  all  those  living  in  the  interior,  of 
whatever  description),  seldom  or  never  attend 
any  religious  institution  ; nor  do  they  either  read 
pious  books  themselves,  nor  enjoin  their  children 
to  do  so.  Sunday  here  is  a day  like  any  other, 
except  for  the  form  sake  ; and  religious  piety  and 
devotion  are  terms  which  may  be  said  to  be  blotted 
from  the  Jamaica  vocabulary.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove  that 
religion  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  and  decorous  conduct.  This  has  been  so 
fully  felt,  and  often  put  to  the  test  in  all  ages, 
and  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized 
nations,  that  little  else,  even  setting  aside  the 
divine  authority  of  religion,  is  necessary  to  esta- 
blish  its  truth.  If,  therefore,  religion  and  religious 
instruction  were  more  in  repute  than  hey  are  in 
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this  island  ; if  Its  inhabitants,  instead  of  sneering 
at,  and  turning  all  that  regards  them  into  ridicule, 
were  even  to  pay  them  the  homage  of  exterior  re~ 
spect,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  would  in  time 
contribute  to  effect  a reformation  in  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the 
rising  generation,  whose  young  minds  are  not  yet 
polluted  by  the  too  prevailing  contagion  of  vice. 
The  ministers  of  religion  in  this  region  have  it 
not  in  their  power,  from  the  causes  already 
assigned,  to  extend  their  pastoral  care  and  in- 
struction to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
were,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  all  of  than 
would  not  only  give  pious  and  apostolic  advice  to 
those  more  immediately  under  their  care,  but  set 
an  apostolic  example , by  the  regularity  of  their 
lives  and  the  disinterestedness  of  their  labours, 
to  these  their  flocks.  It  is  true  they  are  a per- 
verse, hardened,  and  truant  set  of  sheep;  but 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  the  watchful  shepherd 
should  double  his  diligence  ana  his  endeavours  to 
bring  back  into  the  fold  the  refractory  and  vicious, 
by  wholesome  precept  and  good  example, 

A small  improvement  in  morals  and  manners 
has  certainly  taken  place,  in  some  respects, 
in  this  island,  even  within  the  author's  own 
knowledge  ; as  in  the  article  of  hard  drinking, 
treatment  of  negroes,  &c.  but  still  much  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  state  of  society 
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here,  a thorough  reformation  cannot  take  place. 
While  the  sabbath  day  continues  to  be  the 
same  as  any  other,  and  not  devoted  to  re- 
ligious duty  and  exercise,  much  respect  for  this 
pillar  of  society,  and  of  the  moral  duties,  can- 
not be  expected.  And  yet  this,  and  other  evils, 
cannot  well  be  redressed  without  a fundamental 
alteration  in  some  essential  matters.  Sunday  is 
the  day  on  which  the  negro  collects  and  brings  to 
market  (in  the  towns)  his  provisions,  and  other 
articles  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of;  and  on 
this  day,  chiefly,  is  the  inhabitant  of  the  town 
supplied  with  his  weekly  quantum  of  such  neces- 
saries. The  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to 
supply  himself  and  family  with  various  necessa- 
ries? which  he  can  only  procure  in  the  towns. 
On  this  account,  Sunday  is  a day  on  which  traffic 
of  this  kind  goes  on  to  a greater  extent  than  on 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  The 
stores,  or  shops,  are  all  open;  and  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  the  markets  are  held,  is  a scene 
of  the  utmost  tumult  and  bustle,  thousands  of 
negroes  being  assembled  to  dispose  of  their 
merchandize,  and  various  descriptions  of  buyers 
necessarily  augmenting  the  crowd.  The  magi- 
strates of  some  of  the  parishes  ordered,  for 
decency  sake , that  the  stores  should  be  shut  up 
during  divine  service ; but  this  was  little  better 
than  a farce;  for  though  the  door  of  a shop  was 
shut,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  for 771  of  the 
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thing,  it  was  still  understood  by  the  customer, 
that  he  might  enter  at  any  time  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic. 

Intemperance  in  drinking  will,  perhaps,  not 
entirely  cease,  particularly  among  those  in  the 
planting  line,  while  a facility  of  acquiring  the 
means  continues  to  be  a temptation  to  the 
thoughtless,  the  giddy,  and  the  dissolute.  And 
that  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  which  reigns 
so  openly,  so  universally,  and  unblushingly  here, 
and  is  so  disgraceful  to  a civilized  and  Christian 
society,  must  ever  continue,  while  matrimony  is 
discouraged  to  the  degree  that  it  is,  while  a taste 
only  for  low  vulgar  pleasures  prevails  among  all 
classes,  and  while  the  men  of  power  and  wealth, 
instead  of  discountenancing  this  depravity,  so 
frequently  hold  out  the  most  striking  examples  of 
it.  But  let  innocent,  elegant,  and  rational  plea- 
sures be  a little  more  encouraged  here  ; let  a polite 
taste  for  literature  be  diffused,  at  least  among 
the  independent ; let  the  means  of  education  be 
more  fully  and  liberally  established  ; let  the  great 
and  leading  men  (married  as  well  as  single) 
exhibit,  in  their  moral  conduct,  correct  examples 
of  virtue,  propriety,  decency ; let  them  foster 
and  encourage  this  disposition  in  their  dependants, 
by  their  countenance,  favour,  and  assistance ; 
and,  above  all,  let  the  duties  and  ordinances  of 
religion  be  more  fully  understood,  and  better 
respected,  and  the  good  consequences  would 
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soon  appear.  Virtue  and  reason  would  then*  in 
some  measure,  re-assume  their  rights  ; self-love 
would  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  duty ; men 
would  be  impelled,  by  still  stronger  motives  than 
those  of  shame,  to  avoid  the  open  and  gross 
violation  of  the  social  duties  ; one  passion  wrould 
be  engaged  to  counteract  another ; the  voice  of 
interest  would  check  and  intimidaf  the  licentious 
sallies  of  passion ; instead  of  that  indecent  dis- 
regard of  religious  and  moral  duty ; instead  of 
that  general  debasement  of  illicit  sexual  inter- 
course, so  much  complained  of  by  the  wise  and 
thinking  part  of  the  West  Indians  themselves; 
instead  of  that  universal  laxity  of  manners,  which 
will  ultimately  prove  the  ruin  of  the  country; 
men  would  at  least  strive  to  be  virtuous  and  de- 
cent ; they  would  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
semblance  of  a licentious  and  dissolute  people. 

The  females  of  this  country  (the  white  females 
are  of  course  meant)  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
most  decorous,  amiable,  and  virtuous  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Wrest  Indies ; and  if  they  are 
not  so  attentive  to  religious  duties  as  they  should 
be,  it  is  because  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers are  so  little  solicitous  about  setting  before 
them  an  example  of  this  pious  regard. 

The  pride  of  wealth,  not  of  virtue,  as  before 
observed,  is  in  this  country  the  great  desideratum. 
It  is  this  which  exalts  and  ennobles,  covers  all  de- 
fects* excuses  all  faults,  and  procures  a general 
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and  unqualified  exterior  respect.  It  is  a pass- 
port into  the  first  circles  and  the  best  company  ; 
without  it,  merit  of  any  kind  is  little  thought  of, 
except  for  its  utility.  This  pride  of  wealth  is  too 
often  observable  both  in  the  natives  and  Euro- 
peans, who  have  pretensions  to  opulence  and 
influence.  It  is  a little,  short-sighted,  and 
illiberal  passion,  particularly  when  isolated  from 
other  more  estimable  qualities,  which  might  ren- 
der it  less  revolting  and  unamiable.  It  is  apt  to 
betray  its  possessor  into  a thousand  absurdities 
and  ridiculous  affectations,  w?hich  are.  obvious  to 
thinking  observers,  and  are  concealed  from  him- 
self by  an  impervious  veil  of  self-love*  It  is  for 
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this  reason  that  in  parts  distant  from  the  mother 
country  (as  the  East  or  West  Indies),  one  so 
frequently  meets  with  such  contradictions  to  all 
reason  and  nature  as  your  self-exalted  nabobs , a 
species  of  the  human  race  who  have  already  been 
described.  Vain  empty  mortals,  who,  by  various 
ways,  have  ascended  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  for- 
tune, a situation  which  they  know  not  how  to 
enjoy  with  dignity  and  taste;  who  lavish  it  in 
ostentatious  display,  without  public  munificence 
or  private  charity.  Many  of  these  mighty 
mortals  have  an  infinite  deal  more  of  hauteur 
and  inaccessible  pride  than  the  first  peers  of  the 
British  realm,  or  even  the  monarch  himself,  who, 
by  the  bye,  worthy  man  ! possesses  as  little  of 
either  as  any  of  his  subjects,  considering  he  is 
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under  a state-necessity  of  keeping  up  suitable 
appearances  of  dignity.  But  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  affectations  of  the  pride  of  wealth  in 
the  nabob  is,  the  associating  with  it  the  pride  of 
birth  and  family,  a pride  in  which  the  whole  of 
his  family  (particularly  the  female  part  of  it) 
most  naturally  and  cordially  participate.  The 
rationality  of  this  species  of  pride,  which  takes 
to  itself  merit  from  the  illustrious  actions  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  has  indeed  been  often 
called  in  question  : such  an  assumption  is,  how- 
ever, natural  and  excusable  ; but  what  are  we  to 
say  of  those,  whose  immediate,  or  at  least  not 
far  distant,  progenitors  had  the  honour  of  wield- 
ing an  awl,  brandishing  a goose,  or  adjusting  a 
towel  under  the  chin  of  a customer  ? "What  are 
we  to  say  to  such,  when  they  speak  of  the  dignity 
of  their  family,  and  foolishly  deck  themselves  in 
borrowed  plumes  ? Not  that  it  would  be  either 
just  or  generous  to  reproach  any  one  with  the 
meanness  of  their  origin,  or  their  former  poverty 
and  obscurity,  when  they  f‘  bear  their  honours 
meekly j”  on  the  contrary,  their  having  risen  to 
wealth  and  distinction,  by  their  own  efforts,  is 
generally  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  merit ; 
but  when  they  get  giddy  on  the  pinnacle  of  pros- 
perity, and  look  down  with  an  affected  contempt  on 
all  below,  however  equal  or  superior  to  themselves 
in  every  thing, but  wealth,  one  cannot  but  smile  at 
the  petty  workings  of  human  conceit.  In  this 
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case  a gentle  fillip  of  satire,  like  cephalic  powder 
to  one  troubled  with  giddiness,  has  sometimes  a 
very  salutary  effect.  As  for  this  species  of  pride 
in  many  of  the  females  of  the  opulent  families  in 
this  country  ; it  is  much  more  pardonable  in  them 
than  in  the  other  sex.  In  most  countries,  as 
well  as  Jamaica,  this  sort  of  ambition  is  natural 
to  the  fair  sex ; they  are  fond  of  place  and 
pre-eminence,  and  eagerly  snatch  at  all  occa- 
sions of  asserting  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  a picture  of  some  which 
has  been  drawn.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate 
the  reverse  of  the  medal.  It  is  a pleasing  task  to 
have  it  to  say,  that  if  there  are  some  of  the 
natives  of  distinction  who  are  rendered  not  so 
amiable  and  estimable  as  they  would  otherwise 
be,  by  this  supercilious  pride  and  ungracious 
conceit,  there  are  also  others  who,  in  all  respects, 
would  do  honour  to  any  country,  and  to  any 
sphere  of  life;  whose  generosity  and  liberality  of 
soul  are  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven ; whose 
minds  are  expansive  as  air ; their  understandings 
cultivated,  and  their  hearts  overflowing  with  the 
41  milk  of  human  kindness.”  This  is  no  over- 
strained eulogium.  The  author  has  had  the 
happiness  and  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  some  such,  whose  virtues  and  liberality  he 
esteems  and  reveres. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughts  on  slavery,  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  ?iegro  slaves  of  the  West  Indies. — Re- 
marks on  the  slave  trade . 

THE  author  is  now  entering  upon  a subject 
the  most  important  and  interesting — the  condition, 
character,  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies;  a subject  which  has  engaged  the 
attention,  and  interested  the  feelings,  of  a consi- 
derable portion  of  Europe  ; a subject  which  has 
given  employment  to  the  ablest  pens,  and  called 
forth  such  bursts  of  indignant  oratory,  and  such 
glowing  pictures  of  human  misery,  degradation, 
and  oppression,  as  were  calculated  to  excite  a 
general  sentiment  of  commiseration  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  supposed  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  this 
injured  part  of  the  human  race.  Humanity  is  a field 
which  the  heart  delights  to  expatiate  in ; the  tri- 
bute it  pays  to  it  is  willing  and  grateful ; it  is  a 
favourite  theme,  and  when  seconded  and  en- 
forced by  the  powers  of  an  irresistible  eloquence, 
every  passion,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  is 
zealously  enlisted  in  its  cause.  In  this  case, 
every  attempt  to  excuse,  undeceive,  or  explain, 
to  rectify  misrepresentation,  or  soften  exaggerated 
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pictures,  must  be  a peculiarly  unpleasing,  as  it 
will  generally  prove  an  unsuccessful,  task,  such 
attempts  being  too  apt  to  be  construed  as  perver- 
sions and  palliations,  originating  in  selfish  and 
interested  motives.  What,  then,  is  the  author 
an  advocate  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  and 
oppression  ? God  forbid  ! But  is  there  then  no 
possibility  of  separating  the  two  ideas  ? This  is 
a large  field,  which  has  already  been  traversed 
over  and  over  again  ; to  repeat  the  arguments 
which  have  been  exhausted  on  this  subject  would, 

, therefore,  be  superfluous  and  nugatory,  and 
would  rather  lead  to  a suspicion  (which  he  sin- 
cerely deprecates)  of  his  being  a professed  advo- 
cate for  one  side  of  the  question,  than  operate 
to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  adopted  the  other.  To  avert  this  suspicion 
as  much  as  possible,  he  will  at  once  say,  that  he 
is  unconditionally  an  advocate  for  neither  side. 

On  a broad  and  philosophical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  but  must  wish  that  slavery  were  for 
ever  driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  even 
the  very  name  blotted  out  from  the  vocabulary 
of  every  free  and  enlightened  nation.  But  is 
this,  in  every  situation,  safe,  practicable,  wise, 
politic,  consistent  with  the  security,  property, 
and  even  existence  of  one  of  the  parties  (which 
ought  to  be  a primary  consideration),  or  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  welfare,  and  happiness  of 
the  other  ? Perhaps  there  can  be  little  hesitation 
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in  predicting  that,  at  some  distant  period,  the 
order  cf  things  in  the  West  Indies  will  be 
different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time ; and 
perhaps  this  change  will  be  effected  by  the  slow 
operation  of  time,  without  any  sudden  or  violent 
convulsion.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
loosen  those  bands  by  which  dominion  and  order 
are  maintained,  would  be  to  let  loose  the  horrors 
of  massacre  and  desolation;  it  would  be  the  in- 
volving of  one  party  in  indiscriminate  destruction, 
and  plunging  the  other  into  anarchy  and  disorder, 
savage  violence,  and  bloodshed.  A neighbouring 
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colony  (once  flourishing  and  happy ) presents  an 
awful  example.  The  poison  of  the  new  politico- 
philosophical  creed  found  its  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  produced  its  wonted  effects.  The 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  or  rather  savage  madness, 
kindled  up  by  it,  could  only  be  quenched  by  seas 
of  blood,  with  which  the  very  soil  of  that  unhappy 
country  may  be  said  to  have  been  fertilized. 

There  is  now  a system  of  amelioration  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies,  in  the  government 
of  the  slaves,  with  which  every  friend  to  humanity  > 
must  be  gratified.  There  certainly  was  a time, 
not  very  distant,  when  their  treatment  and  con- 
dition was  very  different— when  the  arm  of  legi- 
slative power  was  loudly  called  for  to  interpose 
in  then  behalf,  lhty  it  is,  for  the  honour  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  that  they  did  not  take  this 
business  under  consideration  at  ^ much  earlier 
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period — that  they  did  not  come  forward  uninsti- 
gated by  any  adventitious  cause  whatever;1  but 
it  will  unluckily  be  found,  that  all  or  most  of 
those  mild  and  benignant  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  ne- 
gro slave,  are  of  subsequent  date  to  the  first 
agitation  of  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  British  parliament,  and  may 
therefore  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested at  least  by  that  measure.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  West 
India  slaves  is  infinitely  more  mild,  lenient,  and 
comfortable,  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  poor  slave  is  now  no  longer  at 
the  sole  mercy  of  a barbarian  master,  but  is  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  injury,  insult,  and  wan- 
ton and  unmerited  severity.  His  master  is  also 
compelled  to  furnish  him  with  food,  clothing, 
medical  attendance,  and  every  thing  else  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort  and  support.  But  he  must 
be  a wretch  indeed,  who  would  require  to  be 
compelled  to  that  which  humanity,  gratitude,  and 
even  interest  (too  often  a more  powerful  incen- 
tive than  either)  so  unequivocally  demands  of 
him.  Perhaps  there  are  such  men,  who  will 
sometimes  act  in  opposition  to  the  suggestions  of 
common  sense,  common  humanity,  and  sound 
policy  ! It  is  at  least  to  be  presumed  they  are 
rare;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  partial  practices  and  particular  ex- 
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amples.  Nor  are  individual  violations  of  justice 
and  humanity  to  be  found  in  the  West  Indies 
alone ; in  the  most  free  and  civilized  countries, 
and  in  situations  of  life  the  most  honourable, 
they  will  be  sometimes  found.  Without  any  in- 
tention of  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  the  can- 
did, the  liberal,  the  humane  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
and  judging,  may  be  appealed  to — whether  the 
punishments  allotted  for  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours committed  by  the  West  India  slaves,  are 
not  considerably  more  lenient  than  what  is  found 
necessary  to  support  order  and  discipline  in  our 
European  military  establishments;  or  if  there 
are  any  punishments  whatever  now  inflicted  on 
the  slaves,  which  are  not  adopted,  as  salutary 
and  exemplary,  by  the  jurisprudence  of  every 
civilized  government  on  earth.  Individuals  will 
be  found,  who  will  violate  laws,  who  will  step 
beyond  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  them  in 
exercising  authority  over  their  fellow-creatures ; 
where  are  such  characters  not  to  be  found  ? The 
question  then  is,  whether  such  men  are  not 
equally  amenable  to,  and  liable  to  be  punished 
by,  those  injured  laws,  for  such  wanton  trans* 
gression,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  any  other? 
This  will  hereafter  be  shown  more  at  lar^e 

But  then  it  may  be  said,  the  very  word  slavery 
sounds  harshly  in  the  ear,  and  recalls  involun- 
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tarily  to  our  minds  that  affecting  passage  of  our 
immortal  dramatic  poet 

“ O but  man,  proud  man, 

Dress’d  in  a little  brief  authority. 

Plays  such  fantastic  U-icks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

It  is  apt  to  associate  with  it  ideas  and  images 
so  repulsive  to  all  the  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature — racks,  chains,  whips,  &c.  Merciful  God! 
—And  yet  what  are  many  of  those  ideas  but  the 
yearnings  of  a noble  heart,  the  broodings  of  a 
lively  fancy,  pictures  conjured  up  by  the  imagi- 
nation, which,  like  the  figures  exhibited  through 
a magic-lanthorn,  are  magnified  to  the  mind's 
eye.  The  honest  truth  is  (let  it  here  again  be 
repeated)  that  the  punishments  to  which  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  are  liable,  are  moderate 
and  lenient ; nor  can  the  degree,  as  prescribed 
by  the  law,  be  often  exceeded  with  impunity.  As 
to  labour,  the  fact  is,  that  a poor  peasant  or 
labourer  in  Great  Britain,  performs  twice  the 
quantum  usually  performed  by  an  able  negro. 
But  when  ue  come  to  compare  their  respective 
situations  (and  keep  but  the  name  and  idea  of 
slavery  out  of  the  question)  that  of  the  latter  has 
in  many  respects  decidedly  the  preference.  An 
industrious  negro  has  it  in  his  power  to  save  a 
provision  for  a future  day;  and  the  author  has 


known  a negro,  who,  without  the  extraordinary 
economy  of  a Dancer  or  an  Elwes,  has  saved 
seven  hundred  pounds,  the  fruit  of  his  industry ; 
and  yet  would  have  refused  his  liberty  had  it  been 
offered  to  him  ! This,  it  is  true,  was  a singular  in- 
stance, as  there  are  few  who  amass  this  much. 
The  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  peasant  is  perhaps 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
The  negro  has  a dwelling  erected  for  him,  he  is 
clothed,  in  times  of  necessity  fed,  and,  in  sick- 
ness, he  receives  medical  attendance,  at  his  mas- 
ter’s expence.  Who  is  to  supply  those  wants  and 
minister  those  comforts  to  the  poor  labouring 
peasant,  when,  worn  down  by  toil,  age,  and  in- 
firmity, or  assailed  by  sickness,  he  stands  in 
need  of  them  ? The  further  consideration  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  negro  slaves  will 
be  reserved  for  a future  chapter.  The  author 
will  conclude  this  one  bv  a few  brief  observations 
on  the  slave  trade  *. 

Little,  indeed,  need  now  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  so  much  has  already  been  said  ; and  if 
new  volumes  were  written  on  it,  they  would 
probably  produce  as  little  effect  as  heretofore, 
on  the  minds  of  either  of  the  parties,  the  aboli- 
tionists and  anti-abolitionists,  wjio,  like  parallel 
lines,  seem  destined  never  to  meet  in  opinion  on 

* This  trade,  the  reader  will  be  informed,  is  abolished 
by  a late  act  of  the  British  legislature. 
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this  long  contested  question.  It  is  now  a barren 
and  exhausted  subject,  on  which  every  sentence 
and  sentiment  which  could  at  this  time  be  uttered, 
would  be  only  a repetition  of  what  has  eagerly  and 
long  since  been  anticipated.  It  would  only  be  rang- 
ing, on  one  side  of  the  question,  the  words  trade, 
commercial  adventure,  cultivation  of  waste-lands, 
revenue,  expediency,  unavoidable  decrease  of 
negroes,  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  consideration 
of  what  is  due  to  the  West  India  planters  and 
merchants,  & c.  &c.  and,  on  the  other,  reason, 
nature,  religion,  grave  of  seamen,  immutable  de- 
crees of  eternal  justice,  and  other  sounding  epi- 
thets ; and  spinning  out,  with  these  materials, 
supplied  by  the  sagacity,  the  ingenuity,  and  re- 
search of  original  gleaners  in  this  once  fruitful 
held,  a useless  web  of  controversial  eloquence. 
Were  it  possible  that  the  two  extreme  opinions 
could  ever  coalesce,  an  union  or  compromise 
would  long  since  have  taken  place.  One  only 
expedient  would  be  likely  to  make  converts  ot 
either  party,  or  induce  them  to  change  sides. — 
Let  the  abolitionist  come  into  possession  of  ex- 
teqsivfc  landed  property,  or  mortgages  upon  that 
property,  in  the  West  Indies;  let  the  anti-aboli- 
tionist drop  that  hold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  let 
him  be  suddenly  inspired  with  a desire  for  popu- 
larity, by  displaying  the  powers  of  a brilliant 
oratory  in  behalf  of  “ suffering  humanity  and 
perhaps  the  staunchness  of  neither  of  their  prin- 
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ciples  can  be  answered  for.  Far  be  it  from  the 
author  to  think,  that  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  useless ; on  the  contrary,  he  knows, 
and  has  already  said,  that  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  effects  and  influence 
in  favour  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
it  regarded : nor  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that 
many  of  its  generous  and  distinguished  leaders 
were  not  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent motives.  Were  he  to  venture  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  it  would  be  a middle  one. — He  would 
say,  that  while  he  admitted  the  eternal  principles 
and  fundamental  maxims  (these  cannot  be  called 
in  question)  on  which  one  party  built  their  opi- 
nion; he  would,  at  the  same  time,  join  with  the 
candid  and  moderate  of  the  other,  in  blaming 
precipitation  in  a business  which  involved  so 
much  public  and  individual  property.  One  evil 
of  a very  serious  nature,  which  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  is  likely  to  produce,  he  does  not 
recollect  having  heard  particularly  urged.  It  will 
considerably  diminish  the  encouragement  to 
young  Europeans  to  go  and  settle  in  the  West 
Indies  ; and  the  w7hite  population  in  our  colonies 
(an  object  of  the  greatest  importance)  will  there- 
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by,  in  the  course  of  a little  time,  be  sensibly  and 
alarmingly  diminished.  The  young  planter  has 
hardly  any  other  way  of  acquiring  an  indepen? 
dency,  than  by  the  occasional  purchase  of  a few 
negroes,  the  hire  of  which  is  a material  part  of 
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his  income.  He  can  save  but  little  of  his  salary ; 
and  his  employer  can  hardly  afford  to  enhance  it, 
from  the  heavy  burthens  which  lie  upon  himself 
But  this  resource  in  a great  measure  ceasing  with 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  his  views 
will  be  diminished,  if  not  annihilated  : he  will 
rarely  meet  with  slaves  to  purchase;  and  these 
of  course  will  be  at  so  enormously  increased  a 
value,  as  to  make  the  purchase  of  them  incom- 
patible with  his  finances. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Prejudices  against  the  West  India  planter *• — 
Former  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves. 
— Present  ameliorated  condition  and  treat - 
merit. — Routine  of  their  work . — Their  dwelt- 
iiigSy  food,  clothing , fyc. 

IT  is  a common  received  opinion,  that  the 
slaves  on  the  estates  are  treated  with  an  un- 
justifiable harshness  and  severity.  However  this 
supposition  might  have  been  too  well  founded  ih 
former  times,  it  certainly  is  not  so  correct  a one 
now.  In  general  they  are  treated  with  every 
proper  lenity,  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of  at- 
tention to  their  wants  and  comforts.  It  is  in  a 
marked  degree  the  interest  of  their  masters  to 
treat  them  with  this  gentleness,  and  be  thus  at- 
tentive to  their  comforts.  Without  his  slaves  (and 
they  are  now  become  additionally  valuable)  the 
land  of  a West  India  proprietor  is  nothing  better 
to  him  than  a useless  waste.  Self  love  will  there- 
fore, independent  of  humanity,  operate  to  pro- 
duce ail  its  purposes.  But  it  would  be  ungener- 
ous and  unjust  to  assume,  that  humanity  was  a 
principle  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  a West 
India  planter.  In  spite  of  the  odium  under  which 
this  class  of  people  too  generally  lie,  there  are 


among  them  many  worthy,  respectable,  and  be- 
nevolent characters.  The  prejudices  against  them 
often  originate  jn  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
ignorant,  the  exaggerations  of  the  malicious,  or 
the  credulity  of  those  who  seek  for  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  boldness  of  unqualified  assertion. 
There  may  be,  there  doubtless  are,  solitary  ex- 
ceptions ; and  it  is  such  exceptions  which  create 
a belief  that  a system  of  cruelty  universally  pre- 
vails. This  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of  inference, 
though  certainly  a most  illiberal  one.  As  well  might 
a stranger  infer,  from  witnessing  crime  in  a country 
he  visited,  that  the  people  were  all  ruffians.  That 
there  are  still  such  men  as  cruel  masters,  and  vio- 
lent and  merciless  overseers,  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny;  but  that  such  characters 
are  rare,  will  naturally  be  concluded  from  what 
has  before  been  said  ; it  seldom  happens,  that 
either  the  one  escapes  long  from  reprobation,  and 
even  punishment,  where  his  conduct  comes  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  law,  or  that  the  other  ever 
succeeds  in  his  profession.  In  former  times,  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  poor  negro  was 
truly  deplorable  ; particularly  when  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a barbarous 
master  or  manager.  He  might  torture  him  in 
various  ways,  he  might  wound,  maim,  or  even 
kill  him,  and  all  the  punishment  he  was  liable  to 
for  this  savage  exercise  of  authority,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  a pecuniary  fine  ! The  author  has  heard 
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of  one  wretch  who  used  to  set  his  dogs  upon 
those  of  his  negroes  who  displeased  him,  and 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  the  animals 
worrying  them  : and  of  another,  who,  when  his 
negroes  became  useless  by  age  or  disease,  ordered 
them  to  be  precipitated  into  the  cavern  of  a rock! 
This  man  was  an  incredible  monster  of  inhu- 
manity, and  was  so  notorious  throughout  the 
island,  that  there  is  still  a general  song  among 
the  negroes  relative  to  him,  the  burthen  of  which 
is  a poor  negro,  while  he  is  dragging  to  this  hor- 
rible fate,  exclaiming,  “ Massa  me  no  dead  yet  /”  It 
is  said  that  one  of  those  poor  wretches  escaped  by 
miracle  from  this  dungeon  of  death,  not  having 
been  materially  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  afterwards 
recovered;  but  that  evil  mischance  bringing  him 
one  day  in  the  way  of  his  diabolical  master,  he 
claimed  him;  though  the  unhappy  negro  justly 
pleaded  that  he  had  now  no  further  title  to  him, 
as  he  had  <c  thrown  him  away To  recount  the 
instances  of  savage  barbarity  that  were  too  com- 
mon in  former  times,  would  only  be  shocking  the 
feelings  of  the  reader.  Be  it  however  remarked,  that 
the  names  of  both  the  above-mentioned  monsters 
still  continue  to  be  mentioned  with  horror  and  exe- 
cration by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  island.  In  the 
time  of  these  men,  it  w?as  not  an  unusual  thing,  when 
a negro  ran  away,  to  pay  so  much  to  a Maroon  to 
produce  him  dead  or  alive ; that  is,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  fugitive  had  made  resistance,  the  Ma- 
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roon  killed  him,  and  cut  off  his  head,  which  lie 
brought  in  his  wallet  to  the  master,  who  had  it 
set  up  in  some  conspicuous  part,  as  an  example, 
in  terror em,  to  the  rest  of  his  slaves  1 

But  these  horrible  times  are  now  past,  and  the 
negro  slave  is  as  completely  protected  against 
violence  and  murder,  as  the  white  man.  Within 
these  late  years,  one  or  two  white  men  have  been 
executed  in  Jamaica  for  the  murder  of  their  own 
negroes  ; and  one  infatuated  man,  of  opulent  for- 
tune and  respectable  family,  w;as  lately  obliged  to 
fly  to  a foreign  country,  in  order  to  avoid  a like 
fate,  for  having,  in  a fit  of  passion  and  inebriety, 
killed  bis  negro  servant.  There  is  a complete 
code  of  laws,  called  the  consolidated  slave  law, 
now  existing  in  this  island,  chiefly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  slaves.  A white  man,  who  beats  and 
abuses  a negro,  is  equally  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
and  punished,  either  by  a magistrate,  or  the 
owner  of  the  slave,  as  if  he  thus  treated  a white 
man  like  himself.  The  evidence  of  a slave  is, 
however,  not  admissible  against  a white  man  : 
it  is  conceived,  that  such  admission  would  open 
a door  to  much  perjury  and  abuse  of  this  pre- 
rogative ; for  the  slaves,  who  do  not  consider  it 
as  any  great  sin  or  shame  to  tell  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  would,  also,  not  scruple  to  confirm 
such  falsehood  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ; 
they  have  no  other  opinion  of  “ Bitckra  swear” 
as  they  call  the  oath  of  the  white  people,  than 
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that  it  is  a mere  empty  form  of  words,  unless 
they  have  been  baptized  as  Christians;  but  they 
regard  their  own  mode  of  taking  an  oath  as  most 
solemn  and  binding;  this  however  can  cftily  be 
administered  by  one  negro  to  another.  Con* 
sidering  then  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  negroes, 
and  how  prone  they  are  to  complain,  from  frivol* 
ous  causes,  against  the  whites,  their  own  unsup- 
ported assertions,  unqualified  by  other  evidence, 
would  be  a source  of  perpetual  confusion  and 
employment  to  the  magistrates  and  the  courts. 
As  to  the  petty  oppression  and  severity  to  which 
the  slaves  may  be  liable  on  the  estates,  from  an 
unfeeling  overseer,  the  employer,  or  proprietor, 
will  soon  discover,  by  various  means,  whether 
such  abuse  exists  on  any  of  his  properties,  and 
he  will  immediately  dismiss  this  tyrannical  ma- 
nager from  his  service.  The  character  of  a cruel 
and  oppressive  person  is  indeed  now  so  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  an  overseer,  and  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  reputable  employ,  that,  what- 
ever his  disposition  may  be,  he  carefully  avoids 
the  appearance  of  being  one  of  that  charac- 
ter. Neither  overseer  nor  owner  is  allowed  by 
the  law  to  exceed,  in  inflicting  punishment,  thirty— 
nine  lashes  , nor  is  a book-keeper,  nor  others  in 
subordinate  situations,  permitted  to  exceed  the 
fourth  part  of  that  quantum  : at  least,  if  they 
abuse  this  law,  they  are  liable  to  a heavy  penalty, 
one  half  of  which  goes  to  the  informer.  But, 
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after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  these  minor  laws  for 
the  restraining  of  this  official  severity,  as  the  ex- 
ample and  exertions  of  the  leading  and  respecta- 
ble men  of  the  country,  which  tends  to  produce 
a system  of  mildness  and  humanity.  These  laws 
may  he  partially  evaded ; but  the  general  tenor- 
of  an  overseer’s  conduct  towards  the  slaves  under 
his  authority,  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
his  employer;  and  where  his  character  and  pros- 
perity are  at  stake,  he  will  necessarily  be  cautious, 
however  he  maybe  disposed,  how  he  injures  him- 
self by  an  oppressive  and  severe  conduct.  The 
incentives  of  the  proprietor  to  be  thus  watchful 
over  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  his  slaves  are 
sufficiently  obvious. 

Formerly  the  slaves  on  the  estates  were  cruelly 
and  injudiciously  made  to  perform  much  super- 
numerary work,  at  improper  times.  After  the 
labours  of  crop  were  over,  and  they  should  have 
enjoyed  a little  additional  respite,  they  were,  on 
many  properties,  harassed  to  a shameful  degree. 
Not  even  the  light  of  heaven  circumscribed  their 
labours,  but  they  were  made  to  work  for  hours 
after  it  was  dark,  and  for  hours  before  the  light 
dawned  in  the  morning.  At  present  their  labour 
is  light,  and  this  supernumerary  toil  .is  no  longer 
exacted.  On  a property  which  has  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation  (including  pasture 
and  provisions)  there  are  two  hundred  slaves, 
about  half  of  which  number  arc  constantly  ein- 


ployed  in  the  agricultural  duties  of  the  estate, 
and  manufacturing  the  produce.  In  England,  an 
estate  of  this  extent  would  be  cultivated  by  the 
tenth  of  this  number.  It  is  true,  the  mode  of 
cultivation  is  here  different.  This  proportion 
shews  at  least  that  the  work  the  slaves  here  per- 
form is  far  from  being  excessive.  The  routine  of 
their  daily  work  is  as  follows  : They  assemble  in 
the  fields  at  day  break  ; about  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  are  allowed  about,  half  an  hour  to  eat 
their  breakfast?  which  is  brought  out  into  the 
fields  by  the  negro  cooks  ; at  one  they  go  to  din- 
nei,  and  in  about  two  hours  after  are  again  as- 
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s unbled  in  the  fields  (either  by  a bell,  or,  as  is 
most  usual,  by  the  sound  of  a concpie-sbell,  which 
is  lieai d at  a very  great  distance);  and  they  draw 
Oil  fiom  work  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening. 
Once  a fortnight,  out  of  crop,  they  are  allowed 
a day  ; but  during  crop  none  can  be  allowed,  as 
that  is  too  busy  a season  for  any  extra  allowance 
of  time.  Pei  haps,  if  one  day  out  of  every  week 
throughout  the  year  was  allowed,  besides  Sunday, 
which  should  rather  be  deemed  a day  of  rest, 
in  conformity  with  our  holy  religion,  it  would 
not  be  more  than  humanity  entitles  them  to  ; 
and  if  that  were  impracticable,  as  in  truth  it  is 
during  the  season  of  crop,  some  compensation 
might  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  the  deprivation  of  it. 
At  Christmas  they  are  allowed  three  davs,  and 
at  the  end  of  crop,  or  harvest-home,  one  day  tp 
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make  merry.  Though  the  season  of  crop  brings 
along  with  it  many  additional  labours,  yet  is  it 
the  gayest  and  most  cheerful  throughout  the  year 
to  the  negroes.  At  this  time  they  seem  animated 
with  a livelier  flow  of  spirits,  and  merriment  and 
song  every  where  resounds:  in  short,  a stranger, 
with  the  anticipation  of  being  a witness  of  naught 
but  depression  and  misery,  would  be  astonished 
and  delighted  with  this  exterior  shew  of  happiness, 
both  at  this  time,  and  at  Christmas,  when  they 
give  way  to  unrestrained  festivity.  It  is  difficult 
to  say,  .whether  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  has 
any  effect  in  elevating  their  spirits ; certain  it  is, 
that  it  has  a very  evident  one  in  promoting  their 
health.  Indeed,  so  salubrious  is  this  liquor,  that 
not  only  the  negroes,  but  all  the  different  animals 
on  the  estate  are  fond  of,  and  thrive  wonderfully 
on  it.  The  negroes  are  formed  into  different 
gangs,  according  to  their  age  and  strength.  The 
fir»t  gang  consists  of  the  ablest  hands  (of  both 
sexes)  on  the  estate ; the  second  gang  of  less 
able  hands,  and  boys  and  girls  ; and  the  third,  or 
small  gang,  of  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
pf  age,  who  are  employed  in  weeding  the  young 
plant-canes,  and  such  other  light  woik.  The 
two  principal  gangs  are  followed  by  black  drivers, 
as  they  are  called,  who  superintend  the  work 
under  the  book-keepers,  and  carry  whips,  as 
instruments  of  occasional  correction,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  book  keeper,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  overseer,  to  see  they  do  not  unnecessarily  or 
maliciously  inflict,  and  only  in  a moderate  de* 
gree.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished,  that  this 
instrument  were  laid  aside,  at  least  only  used  in 
cases  of  marked  delinquency,  and  a mode  of  com- 
mon correction,  less  revolting,  substituted;  for, 
however  seldom  this  instrument  may  be  used,  it  is 
in  itself  a disgusting  and  unnatural  thing,  and  the 
very  sound  of  it  must  be  the  reverse  of  music  to 
the  ears  of  a man  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 

The  houses  of  the  negroes  are  in  general  com- 
fortable. 1 hey  are  built  with  hard  wood  posts, 
wattled  and  plaistered,  and  either  roofed  with 
shingles  (wood  split  and  dressed  into  the  shape 
of  slates,  and  used  as  a substitute  for  them),  or 
thatched  with  the  top  of  the  sugar-cane;  or,  if  at 
a short  distance  from  the  woods,  with  the  moun- 
tain thatch.  This  latter,  when  neatly  plaited, 
forms  a very  handsome  roof;  and  is  of  so  durable 
a nature,  that,  like  the  English  thatching-reed, 
it  will  last  for  upwards  of  half  a century.  The 
furniture  of  this  dwelling,  which  usually  consists 
of  three  apartments,  is  a small  table,  two  or  three 
chairs  or  stools,  a small  cupboard,  furnished  with 
a few  articles  of  crockery-ware,  some  wooden 
bowls  and  calabashes,  a water-jar,  a wooden 
mortar  for  pounding  their  Indian  corn,  See.  and 
various  other  articles.  The  beds  are  seldom 
more  than  wooden  frames  spread  with  a mat  and 
blankets.  The  negro’s  common  food  is  salt  meat. 
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or  fish  boiled  with  their  vegetables,  w’hich  they 
season  highly  with  pepper.  Those  in  better  cir- 
cumstances live  in  a very  comfortable  manner ; 
and  all  of  them  have  it  in  their  power,  from  the 
abundance  of  excellent  vegetables  which  the  soil 
yields,  to  subsist  plentifully.  They  receive  from 
their  masters  a weekly  allowance  of  salted  her- 
rings ; but  there  are  few  of  them  who  depend 
soiely  on  this  supply  of  animal  food.  They  rear 
abundance  of  poultry,  hogs,  goats,  See.  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  keep  horses  and  cattle.  The  com- 
mon dress  of  the  men  is  art  Osnaburgh  or  check 
frock,  and  Osnaburgh  trowsers,  with  a coarse  hat, 
but  no  shoes  ; so  little  are  these  in  jcishion  among 
the  negroes,  that  they  are  seldom  worn,  even 
when  they  dress  out  the  most  gaudily  in  other 
respects,  nor  are  they  usually  worn  even  by  gen- 
tlemen’s servants.  The  common  dress  of  the  wo- 
men is  an  Osnaburgh  or  coarse  linen  shift,  a pet- 
ticoat made  of  various  stuff,  according  to  their 
taste  and  circumstances,  and  a handkerchief  tied 
round  their  heads.  Both  men  and  women  are 
also  provided  with  great  coats  (or  crookas,  as 
they  call  them)  of  blue  woollen  stuff.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  the  latter  appear  tricked 
pft  in  all  the  expensive  finery  of  gay  and  gaudy 
apparel,  as  will  hereafter  be  described.  The  an- 
nual allowance  of  clothing  which  they  receive 
from  their  owners,  is  as  much  Osnaburgh  as  will 
make  two  frocks,  and  as  much  woollen  stuff  as 
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will  make  a great  coat ; with  a hat,  handkerchief, 
knife,  and  needles  and  thread  to  make  up  their 
clothes.  This  specific  quantity  an  owner  is  obliged 
by  law  to  give  to  his  slaves,  and  many  humanely 
allow  them  more. 

Besides  a small  garden  attached  to  his  house, 
the  negro  has  a ground  of  a quarter  or  half  an 
acre,  according  to  his  industry,  which  is  the 
principal  means  of  his  support.  But  many  ne- 
groes support  themselves  otherwise ; as  by  fish- 
ing, collecting  and  selling  wood,  grass,  &c.  and 
such  as  are  tradesmen,  by  the  sale  of  various 
articles  which  they  make. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

General  character  of  the  negroes — Various 
tribes  of  them  that  come  to  the  West  Indies. 
— Toussaint  L Ouverture. — Anecdotes  of  their 
sagacity , fidelity , and  acuteness  of  feeling, 
Me. 

THE  negroes  are  crafty,  artful,  and  plausible  ; 
not  often  grateful  for  small  services ; but  fre- 
quently deceitful  and  over-reaching  ; of  a more 
mild  and  pacific  disposition  than  the  North- 
American  savage,  and  more  timid  and  cowardly; 
not  so  easily  roused  to  fierceness  and  revenge  ; 
but,  when  once  these  passions  are  awakened, 
equally  cruel  and  implacable  : they  are  avaricious 
and  selfish,  obstinate  and  perverse,  giving  all  the 
plague  they  can  to  their  white  rulers ; little 
ashamed  of  falsehood,  and  strongly  addicted  to 
theft.  Some  of  these  dispositions  doubtless  origi- 
nate in,  and  are  fostered  by,  the  nature  of  their 
situation  and  treatment ; and  would  probably 
spring  up  in  an  European  breast,  if  sunk  and 
degraded  by  a state  of  servile  bondage.  The 
negro  has,  however,  some  good  qualities  mingled 
with  his  unamiable  ones.  lie  is  patient,  cheer- 
ful, and  commonly  submissive,  capable,  at  times, 
of  grateful  attachments,  where  uniformly  well 
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treated,  and  kind  and  affectionate  towards  bis 
kindred  and  offspring.  The  affection  and  solici- 
tude of  a negro  mother  towards  her  infant,  is  in- 
deed ai  dent  even  to  enthusiasm.  The  crime  of 
infanticide,  so  shocking  to  nature,  so  horrible 
in  idea,  yet  unfortunately  not  unknown  to  nations 
calling  themselves  civilized,  was  perhaps  never 
heard  of  among  the  negro  tribes : and  yet  it  is 
said,  that,  prompted  by  avarice,  the  African  fa- 
ther will  sometimes  sell  his  children  to  the  Euro- 
peans ! It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  trace  with  an 
unerring  pencil  the  true  character  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  negro,  they  are  often  so  ambiguous 
and  disguised;  and  there  will  occur  examples 
that  bid  defiance  to  analogy.  The  dispositions 
of  some  are  a disgrace  to  human  nature  ; while 
others  there  are  whose  good  qualities  would  put 
many  of  their  rulers  to  the  blush.  It  is  at  least 
incumbent  on  the  latter  to  distinguish  between 
those  opposite  characters,  and  while  they  are 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  restraining  the 
former  by  correction,  they  ought  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  latter  by  every  kindness  and  rea- 
sonable indulgence.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  different  tribes  of  Africans  who  are 
imported  into  this  country.  The  Eboe  is  crafty, 
saving,  and  industrious,  artful  and  disputative  in 
driving  a bargain,  and  suspicious  of  being  over- 
reached by  others  with  whom  he  deals.  The 
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Eboe  may  be  called  the  J ew  of  the  negro  race, 
though  they  themselves  say  that  they  are  like  the 
Scotch ; a very  large  proportion  of  which  nation 
reside  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  generally 
succeed,  by  their  diligence,  their  perseverance, 
their  economy,  and  industry,  in  their  respective 
pursuits.  The  Coromantee  is  fierce,  savage, 
violent,  and  revengeful.  This  tribe  has  generally 
been  at  the  head  of  all  insurrections,  and  was  the 
original  parent-stock  of  the  Maroons.  The  Con- 
go, Chamba,  Mandingo,  & c.  are  of  a more  mild 
and  peaceable  disposition.  The  Mandingoes  are 
a sort  of  Mahometans,  though  they  are  too  ig- 
norant to  understand  any  tiling  of  the  Alcoran, 
or  of  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  can  scrawl  a few  Arabic  characters, 
but  without  understanding,  or  being  able  to  ex- 
plain, much  of  their  meaning.  Probably  they 
are  scraps  from  the  Alcoran,  which  they  have 
been  taught  by  their  imans,  or  priests.  The 
Creole  negroes  are,  of  course,  the  descendants 
of  the  Africans,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  in 
common  the  mingled  dispositions  of  their  parents 
or  ancestors.  But  they  affect  a greater  degree  of 
taste  and  refinement  than  the  Africans,  boast  of 
their  good  fortune  in  being  born  a Creole,  and  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  the  African  blood, 
the  more  they  pride  themselves  thereon.  There 
is  a variety  ol  shades  between  the  black  and  the 
white;  as  Sambos,  Mulattos,  Quadroons,  and 
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Mestees,  beyond  which  last  the  distinction  of  co- 
lour is  lost.  This  mixed  race  will  be  spoken  oi 
in  a subsequent  chapter. 

The  negroes,  though  so  rude  and  ignorant  in 
their  savage  state,  have  a natural  shrewdness  and 
genius,  which  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  culture 
and  improvement.  Many  of  them  are  wonder- 
fully ingenious  in  making  a variety  of  articles  for 
their  own  use,  or  to  sell  to  others ; and  such  as 

are  properly  brought  up  to  any  trade,  shew  a skill 
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and  dexterity  in  it  but  little  inferior  to  the  civi- 
lized European.  Their  ideas  only  want  a proper 
clue  to  exhibit  an  equal  degree  of  acuteness  and 
discrimination.  In  reckoning  numbers,  they  are 
peculiarly  puzzled,  being  obliged  to  mark  the 
decimals  as  they  proceed  on.  Some  author  men- 
tions a nation  who  were  so  barbarous  and  stu- 
pid, that  they  could  not  reckon  beyond  the  num- 
ber four  ! The  negro  can  go  far  beyond  this ; 
indeed,  give  him  time,  and  he  will,  by  a mode 
of  combination  of  his  own,  make  out  a pretty 
round  sum  ; but  he  is  utterly  perplexed  by  the 
minuter  combinations  of  figures  according  to  the 
European  system  of  arithmetic. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  has  been  said  of 
the  favourable  part  of  the  character  of  the  negro, 
a few  facts  and  anecdotes  may  not  be  improper. 
These  may  convey  a more  correct  opinion  on  the 
subject  than  volumes  of  observations.  The  negro 
forms  a considerable  portion  of  the  human  race, 
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and  whatever  relates  to  him  must  therefore  be 
interesting. 

It  has  been  said,  that  though  the  generality  of 
the  negroes  appear  to  be  strangely  stupid  and  per- 
verse, yet  there  are  some  who  are  susceptible  of 
all  the  advantages  of  culture  and  instruction.  The 
author  has  known  many,  whose  ingenuity  as  me- 
chanics wras  astonishing;  and  others,  whose  saga- 
city and  discrimination  (without  the  aid  of  ac- 
quired information)  could  hardly  be  surpassed, 
without  such  aid. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  the  celebrated  St.  Do- 
mingo chief,  received,  it  is  said,  the  benefit  of  a 
tolerably  liberal  education,  being  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  fond  of  him,  w hen  very  young,  to 
France  for  that  purpose.  Toussaint  had  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  general,  legislator,  and 
politician.  He  was  brave,  resolute,  and  prompt, 
in  all  his  measures.  He  was  obliged  (perhaps 
against  his  inclination,  but  this  cannot  be  vouched 
for)  to  employ  severe  measures  in  order  to  keep 
his  banditti  in  order  and  subjection.  This  ban- 
ditti had  recently  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  European  masters,  and  they  required 
a resolute  and  prudent  hand  to  direct  and  govern 
them  : this  task  Toussaint  had  to  perform.  Cap? 
tain  Rainsford,  an  officer  of  the  British  army, 
offers  a handsome  testimony  in  favour  of  his 
character.  Captain  Rainsford  was  taken  prisoner 
on  his  passage  to  join  his  regiment  at  Martinique; 
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carried  to  St.  Domingo,  and  sentenced  there  to 
death,  on  suspicion  of  being  a spy.  Toussaint, 
by  his  humane  and  friendly  interference,  saved 
him,  and  afterwards  behaved  towards  him  as  a 
generous  enemy  ought  to  do.  The  Captain,  in 
speaking  of  his  benefactor,  says,  “ he  was  a man 
ot  general  humanity,  great  suavity  of  manners, 
and  possessing  uncommon  discernment.”  It  is 
said  ot  Toussaint,  that  his  gratitude  towards  his 
quondam  master,  impelled  him  to  continue  re- 
mitting to  him  annually,  while  his  power  lasted, 
a moiety  of  the  produce  of  his  estates  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. Whatever  fate  may  have  befallen  this 
man  on  his  going  to  France,  certain  it  is  that  his 
talents  and  influence  might  have  been  more  ef- 
fectually employed  than  legions  of  troops,  to  have 
restored  that  valuable  colony  to  its  former  mas- 
ters; and  he  might  doubtless  have  been  won  over 
by  kindness  and  favour,  to  employ  himself  in  this 
undertaking. 

Many  indeed  are  the  examples  which  are  given 
us  of  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  the  ne<m> 
race.  These  are  far  from  being  surprising.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  a 
humane  master  to  attach  to  him,  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude, a slave  of  good  dispositions  whom  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  employing  near  his  person,  where  a 
reciprocity  of  indulgence  and  fidelity  between 
them,  must  in  course  produce  that  effect.  But 
how  seldom  will  it  happen,  that  two  such  shall 
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come  together*  Much  oftener  will  the  indulgent 
master  and  the  perverse  slave,  or  the  faithful  ser- 
vant and  the  harsh  unfeeling  master,  meet  un- 
happily together.  As  for  the  great  hulk  of  the 
slaves,  they  are  beyond  the  ken  of  their  master’s 
immediate  observation:  indeed  there  are  many, 
both  masters  and  agents,  who  do  not  personally 
know  a tenth  part  of  the  numerous  slaves  whom 
they  own,  or  are  concerned  for. 

'1  wo  instances  may  here  be  given  of  uncom- 
mon gratitude  and  attachment  in  slaves  towards 
their  masters  ; both  of  which  are  pretty  well 
authenticated. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
in  St.  Domingo,  when  the  unfortunate  whites 
were  every  where  hunted  and  massacred,  and 
their  dwellings  given  up  to  fire  and  pillage,  a 
negro,  who  loved  his  master,  hastened  to  him 
with  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
imminent  danger  in  which  he  stood;  but,  added 
this  faithful  slave,  “ I will  save  you,  or  perish 
myself  in  the  attempt  !”  lie  immediately  con- 
veyed aw  ay  his  master  to  a place  of  safety,  where 
he  could  lie  concealed  for  a while.  In  the  dead 
of  night  he  put  him  into  a sack,  and  placing  him 
across  a mule,  conveyed  him-  to  some  distance 
before  day  dawn,  and  again  concealed  him  in  the 
cavern  of  a rock  : at  night  he  again  renewed  his 
journey  ; and  in  this  manner  did  this  faithful  crea- 
ture safely  conduct  his  master  a distance  of  au 
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hundred  miles,  till  he  brought  him  to  a navigable 
river,  where  he  procured  a canoe,  and  at  night 
paddled  it  down  with  the  stream  till  he  came  to  a 
post  occupied  by  the  whites,  to  whom  he  delivered 
his  master  in  safety  and  unhurt ! 

The  other  instance  occurred  in  Jamaica  during 
he  Maroon  war,  and  is  wrell  attested  by  several 
respectable  gentlemen,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  transaction.  During  the  ambuscade  attack 
of  the  Maroons  on  lieutenant-colonel  Sandford's 
party  of  dragoons  and  militia,  at  a narrow  defile 
leading  from  the  new  to  the  old  Trelawney  Maroon- 
town,  a gentleman's  negro  servant,  being  close  to 
his  master,  and  observing  a Maroon’s  piece  level- 
led at  him,  he  instantly  threw  himself  between  him 
and  the  danger,  and  received  the  shot  in  his 
body!  Happily  it  did  not*  prove  mortal:  this 
generous  negro  lived  to  enjoy  the  well-earned 
fruits  of  his  master’s  gratitude.  Many  other  in- 
stances might  here  be  given  of  the  gratitude  and 
attachment  of  negroes  towards  their  masters, 
which  proves  that  they  are  not  devoid  of  those 
amiable  feelings.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  au- 
thor must  lament,  that  more  numerous  examples 
have  come  within  his  knowledge  of  an  opposite 
description.  He  has  had  occasion  to  witness  the 
most  hardened  ingratitude  in  wretches  of  the  race, 
not  only  towards  their  masters  and  their  fellow 
slaves,  but  even  towards  their  very  parents,  when 
age  and  decrepitude  have  rendered  their  kindness 
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and  assistance  doubly  necessary  and  welcome, 
Filial  gratitude  is  not  so  energetic  an  affection  in 
the  human  race  in  general,  as  parental  fondness; 
and  among  the  negro  race  this  is  often  strikingly 
exemplified. 

The  passions  and  affections  of  the  negroes,  being 
less  under  thecontroul  of  reason,  being  less  tem- 
pered by  philosophy,  and  softened  and  moderated 
by  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion,  are  of  course 
more  violent  and  impetuous  when  they  break  out, 
than  those  of  the  civilized  European.  Rage, 
revenge,  grief,  jealousy,  even  excess  of  love,  in 
the  negro,  have  often  been  productive  of  terrible 
catastrophes.  It  rnay  seem  surprising  that  excess 
of  love  should  produce  such  tragical  eftects 
among  so  barbarous  a people,  that  so  noble  a 
passion  should  operate  to  such  extent  in  their 
savage  bosoms  : but  what  shall  we  call  that  in- 
fatuation of  the  heart,  which  would  rather  behold 
its  beloved  object  perish,  than  be  possessed 
by  another?  It  is  then  a savage  and  selfish  love, 
unmingled  with  the  tenderness  of  civilized  minds, 
which  seeks  more  for  its  o\yn  gratification  than 
the  happiness  of  its  adored  object.  It  partakes 
less  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  and  more  of  de- 
sire, than  the  moralist  would  wish  to  allow,  in 
what  he  denominates  love.  The  affecting  stoiy 
related  in  the  Spectator  of  the  two  friends  and 
their  mistress,  is  an  example;  though  certainly 
there  is  more  of  the  romantic  in  this  affecting 
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tale,  than  one  usually  meets  with  in  the  loves  of 
the  negroes.  This  struggle  between  love  and 
friendship  had  an  air  of  heroism  ; but  it  was  a 
„ savage  nature  that  could  urge  them  to  immolate 
the  object  of  their  mutual  affection  at  the  altar 
of  friendship,  rather  than  relinquish  her  to  some 
third  rival,  or  abide  by  her  decision  in  favour  of 
the  one  01  the  other  of  themselves. 

A melancholy  instance  of  despair,  originating 
in  jealousy,  in  a negro,  lately  came  under  the  au- 
thor s own  knowledge.  A negro  was  fond  to  ex- 
cess of  one  of  his  master's  female  slaves,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  thought  that  his  affection 
was  returned.  At  last  he  conceived  himself 
slighted  by  her,  and  suspected  her  affections  were 
bestowed  on  another  negro  belonging  to  an  ad- 
joining property.  One  morning  he  anxiously  in- 
quired whither  she  was  going,  and  on  being  told 
to  a spring  near  to  where  his  supposed  rival 
dwelt,  to  fetch  water,  he  told  her  he  would  fetch 
it  for  her  ; and,  on  her  refusal,  his  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  He  grew  desperate,  and  re- 
solved on  self-destruction  ; but  first  he  went  and 
deliberately  took  leave  of  his  master,  and  all  his 
ielio«  slaves,  but  without  intimating  to  them  the 
nature  of  his  purpose.  This  behaviour,  and  his 
wild  looks,  occasioning  however  a suspicion  of 
Ins  intention,  lie  was  watched  into  a wood,  where 
lie  was  seen  fixing  a rope  to  the  branch  of  a tree 
to  suspend  himself  by : the  spies  immediately 
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rushed  forward  to  prevent  his  fatal  purpose, 
when,  seeing  them  coming,  he  locked  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  throwing  himself  with  violence 
from  the  tree  on  the  rocks  beneath,  he  was  dashed 
to  death  on  the  spot. 

There  are  some  callous  wretches  among  the 
whites,  who,  having  little  sentiment  or  feeling 
themselves,  make  light  of  insulting  the  feelings, 
and  sporting  with  the  passions  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes. A shocking  circumstance,  which  the  au- 
thor recollects  having  occurred  within  a few  miles 
of  his  residence,  shewed  the  danger  and  inhuma- 
nityofsuch  conduct.  He  will,  however,  spare  the 
recital,  and  the  readers  feelings  and  delicacy. 

Though  the  negro  is  alive  to  the  emotions  of 
anger  and  revenge,  yet  he  has  generally  sufficient 
mastery  over  himself  to  suppress  them  at  the  moi 
rnent,  and  await  the  slow  operations  of  a malig- 
nant rancour,  which  broods  in  silence  over  its 
wrongs  : a manly,  open,  and  generous  courage, 
seldom  being  among  the  number  of  his  virtues  ; 
lie  rather  chuses  to  watch  a favourable  opportu- 
tunity  of  retaliation,  than  encourage  the  instant 
impulse,  which  might  involve  him  in  unnecessary 
hazard. 

A humane  regulation  was  latterly  introduced 
into  the  slave  trade,  viz.  to  have  no  negroes  brought 
from  Africa  above,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Had 
the  limited  age  been  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  regu- 
lation would  have  been  still  more  humane.  Tor, 
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as  we  cannot  deny  to  negroes  the  passions  and 
affections  of  human  nature,  we  must  also  suppose 
that  they  have  their  sufferings  and  regrets  at  the 
moment  of  separation  from  kind  relatives  and 
accustomed  friends.  The  younger  they  are,  there- 
fore, when  torn  from  those  friends  and  relatives, 
the  better  ; as  early  and  short  attachments  are 
more  easily  effaced  in  the  bosom  of  youth  than 
maturer  age.  Even  to  the  very  soil  there  is  an 
attachment  in  men  long  accustomed  to  it;  besides 
that  the  heart  becomes  less  elastic  as  years  and 
experience  creep  on.  At  a negro  sale,  it  is  a 
common  but  affecting  scene,  to  see  groups  of 
negroes  with  their  arms  entwined  round  each 
other's  necks,  and  with  pensive  and  anxious  looks 


awaiting  the  expected  moment  of  their  separation. 
Perhaps  they  are  sisters  and  friends — perhaps  a 
mother  and  her  children  — perhaps  a husband 
and  wife. — In  vain  would  the  purchaser  endea- 


vour to  separate  them — they  cling  closer  together 
— they  weep,  they  shriek  piteously — wmuld  it 
be  humane,  would  it  be  discreet  to  tear  them 
asunder?  Soon,  perhaps,  if  he  did,  would  the 
buyer  have  to  regret  his  folly  and  his  want  of 
feeling.  Despair  would  probably  seize  on  the 
objects  of  his  choice,  and  they  would  either  sink 
into  a hapless  dejection  of  spirits,  or  put  a period 
to  their  sorrows  and  their  lives  ! — Though  scenes 
ot  this  kind  often  occur,  it  is  yet  too  notorious, 
that  the  unnatural  wretch  of  an  African  father, 
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will  sometimes  sell  his  children  to  the  Europeans; 
while  the  children  will  trepan  their  parents,  and 
the  friend  the  friend  of  his  bosom ! Avarice  and 
revenge  will  at  times  prompt  them  to  these  un- 
natural deeds.  This  is  no  groundless  allegation  of 
the  whites  against  the  negroes ; the  author  has 
often  had  recitals  of  this  sort  of  conduct  from  their 
own  mouths.  One  humorous  anecdote,  shewing  the 
reality  of  such  practices,  he  perfectly  recollects  : 
A negro,  who  had  been  some  years  in  the  coun- 
try, happened  one  day  to  see  an  elderly  new 
negro , who  had  been  just  purchased  from  an 
African  trader  recently  arrived,  whom  he  recog- 
nized to  be  his  father,  who  had  some  years  before 
sold  him  to  the  Europeans.  Without  explana- 
tion or  preface,  he  addressed  to  him  a speech  in 
his  country  dialect,  which  he  thus  translated  to 
the  bye-standers.  “ So,  you  old  rascal,  dern 
catch  you  at  last-no  ? Buckra  do  good — you  no 
care  for  your  pickininnie  (child) — but  they  will 
make  you  feel,  work,  pinch  too.”  > 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from 
such  instances  of  treachery,  rapacity,  and  un- 
natural violence,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Africa  as  affection,  fidelity,  and  the  charities  of 
life. 
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tHAPTEii  XXI. 

Metaphysical  and  religious  ideas  of  the  negroes . 

- — Funerals. — Music. — Thoughts  on  convert- 
ing them  to  Christianity. — Obeah. — Ideas  and 
practice  of  justice. 

THE  ideas  of  the  negroes  cannot  be  expected 
to  extend  to  abstract  and  metaphysical  subjects. 
Of  the  existence  and  attributes  ot  a Deity,  of  a 
future  state,  and  of  duration  and  space,  they 
have  but  imperfect  notions.  They  cannot  dilate 
and  subdivide  their  conceptions  into  minuter 
distinctions  and  more  abstract  combinations  ; 
yet  they  will  often  express,  in  their  own  way, 
a wonderfully  acute  conception  of  things.  These 
conceptions  they  sometimes  compress  into  short 
and  pithy  sentences,  something  like  the  sen- 
tentious proverbs  of  the  Europeans,  to  which 
many  of  them  bear  an  exact  analogy.  These  say- 
ings often  convey  an  astonishing  force  and  mean- 
ing ; and  would,  if  clothed  in  a more  courtly 
dress,  make  no  despicable  figure  even  among 
those  precepts  of  wisdom  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  wisest  of  men.  When  they  wish  to  imply, 
that  a peaceable  man  is  often  wise  and  provident 
in  his  conduct,  they  say,  “ Softly  water  run 
deep  when  they  would  express  the  oblivion  and 
disregard  which  follows  us  after  death,  they  say, 
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‘ when  man  dead  grass  grow  in  him  door 
and  when  they  would  express  the  humility  which 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  poverty,  they  say, 

“ Poor  man  never  vex?  Instead  of  short  fami- 
liar names,  they  give  sometimes  whole  sentences 
as  names  to  their  dogs,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, as,  “ Keep  what  you  have;  take  care  of 
yourself  &c.  and  those  who  have  been  baptized, 
give  a sort  of  pious  appellation  to  these  animals, 
as  God  give , God  send , bless  the  Lord,  tell 
God  tankee These  latter  names  are  exactly  of 
a piece  with  the  epithets  assumed  by  the  puritans 
in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  day — some  of  which  were 
as  follows : “ Be  faithful “ Fly  debate  f*  c<  Stand 
fast  on  high <f  God  reward “ Faint  not 
“ Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,”  &c. 

Although  the  proverbial  sayings  of  the  negroes 
have  often  much  point  and  meaning,  they,  how- 
ever, no  sooner  begin  to  expatiate,  and  enter 
more  minutely  into  particulars,  than  they  become 
tedious,  verbose,  and  circumlocutive,  beginning 
their  speeches  with  a tiresome  exordium,  ming- 
ling with  them  much  extraneous  matter,  and  fre- 
quently traversing  over  and  over  the  same  ground, 
and  cautioning  the  hearer  to  be  attentive,  as  it 
fearful  that  some  of  the  particulars  and  points  on 
which  their  meaning  and  argument  hinged,  should 
escape  Ins  attention.  So  that  by  the  time  they 
arrive  at  the  peroration  of  their  harangue,  the 
listener  is  heartily  fatigued  with  it,  and  perceives 
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that  the  whole  which  has  been  said,  though  it 
may  have  taken  up  half  an  hour,  could  have  been 
comprised  in  a dozen  of  words. 

The  African  negroes,  whatever  theological  no- 
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tions  they  may  bring  with  them  from  Africa,  ge- 
nerally agree  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  also  consider  as  the 
distributer  of  rewards  and  punishments,  for  good 
or  evil  actions,  in  a future  life.  But  their  ideas 
in  other  respects  are  peculiar  and  fanciful.  They 
think,  that  for  some  unexpiated  guilt,  or  through 
some  unaccountable  folly  of  the  primitive  black 
pair  to  whom  they  owe  their  origin,  servitude  was 
the  unfortunate  lot  assigned  to  them;  while  do- 
minion wras  given  to  the  more  favoured  whites. 
The  poor  creatures  cherish  the  hope,  that  after 
death  they  shall  first  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, and  enjoy  again  the  loved  society  of  kindred 
and  friends,  from  whom  they  have  been  torn 
away  in  a luckless  hour,  and  who  would  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  sweet  con- 
solation ! It  is  true,  this  idea  is,  on  their  first 
arrival,  sometimes  carried  to  such  a length,  as, 
combined  with  their  terrors,  to  produce  acts  of 
suicide.  As  an  example,  to  deter  others  from 
this  crime,  the  head  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
thus,  from  a mistaken  hope  and  principle,  lays 
violent  hands  on  his  own  life,  used  to  be  cut  off 
and  fixed  on  a pole  by  the  side  of  some  public 
road,  a melancholy  and  disgusting  spectacle  f 
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while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  perhaps  consumed 
by  fire; — this,  it  was  thought  by  some,  would 
induce  a belief  in  the  survivors,  that  the  body, 
thus  annihilated,  could  not  again  be  restored  to 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  as  the  wretched  vic- 
tims fondly  imagined.  This  horrible  operation  is 
now  hardly  ever  heard  of.  After  a term  of  years  the 
Africans  become,  however,  more  reconciled  to 
their  new  situation,  particularly  if  they  are  in- 
dustrious, and  get  families,  in  which  case  they 
retain  little  of  their  primitive  superstition,  and 
experience  no  wish  to  return,  had  they  it  even  in 
their  power,  to  their  original  wild  life,  and  savage 
state  of  independence.  As  to  the  Creole  slaves, 
they  have  no  particular  superstition  different  lrom 
their  African  forefathers,  and  do  not  in  general 
adopt  the  whole  of  that. 

At  their  funerals  they  use  various  ceremonies  ; 
among  w hich  is  the  practice  of  pouring  libations, 
and  sacrificing  a fowl  on  the  grave  of  the  deceas- 
ed ; a tribute  of  respect  they  afterwards  occa- 
sionally repeat.  During  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony, many  fantastic  motions  and  wild  gesticu- 
lations are  practised,  accompanied  with  a suitable 
beat  of  their  drums,  and  other  rude  instruments, 
w?hile  a melancholy  dirge  is  sung  by  a female, 
the  chorus  of  which  is  performed  by  the  wdiole  of 
the  other  females  with  admirable  precision,  and 
full  toned,  and  not  unmelodious  voices.  This 
species  of  barbarous  music  is  indeed  more  en 
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chanting  to  their  ears  than  all  the  most  exquisite 
notes  of  a Purcell  or  a Pleyel  ; and  however  de- 
lighted they  might  appear  to  be  with  the  finest 
melody  of  our  bands,  let  them  but  hear  at  a dis- 
tance the  uncouth  sounds  of  their  own  native  in- 
struments,  and  they  would  instantly  fly  from  the 
one  to  enjoy  the  other.  When  taught  to  sing  in 
the  European  style,  the  negro  girls  have  an  ex- 
pression and  melody  little  inferior  to  the  finest 
voice  of  a white  female.  . 

When  the  deceased  is  interred,  the  plaintive 
notes  of  sympathy  and  regret  are  no  longer  heard  ; 
the  drums  resound  with  a livelier  beat,  the  sons 
grows  animated  and  cheerful ; dancing  and  ap- 
parent merriment  commences,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  night  is  spent  in  feasting  and  riotous  de- 
bauchery. Previous  to  the  interment  of  the 
corpse,  it  is  pretended  that  it  is  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  speech,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  alter- 
nately place  their  ears  to  the  lid  of  the  coffin  to 
hear  what  the  deceased  has  to  say.  This  ge- 
nerally consists  of  complaints  and  upbraidings 
for  various  injuries,  treachery,  ingratitude,  injus- 
tice, slander,  and,  in  particular,  the  non-payment 
of  debts  due  to  the  deceased  : this  latter  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  shewn  by  the  deceased  in  a 
more  cogent  way  than  by  mere  words  ; for  on 
coming  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  negro  debtor, 
the  coffin  makes  a full  stop,  and  no  persuasion 
nor  strength  can  induce  the  deceased  to  go  for- 


ward  peaceably  to  his  grave,  till  the  moru'y  is 
paid  ; so  that  the  unhappy  debtor  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  comply  with  this  demand,  or  have 
his  creditor  palmed  on  him  as  a lodger  for  some 
time.  Sometimes,  however,  the  deceased  is  a 
little  unconscionable,  by  claiming  a fictitious 
debt.  In  short,  this  superstition  is  often  made 
subservient  to  fraudulent  extortion.  A negro, 
who  was  to  be  interred  in  one  of  the  towns 
here,  it  was  pretended  by  some  of  his  friends, 
had  a claim  on  another  negro  for  a sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  latter  denied  any  such  claim  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  the  ac- 
customed ceremonies  took  place  opposite  to  the 
door  of  his  supposed  debtor ; and  this  mummery 
was  continued  for  hours,  till  the  magistrates 
thought  proper  to  interfere,  and  compelled  the 
defunct  to  forego  his  claim,  and  proceed  quietly 
on  to  his  place  of  rest. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
vert the  negroes  to  Christianity,  but  generally 
by  such  contemptible  missionaries  as  were  very 
unlit  and  very  inadequate  to  fulfil  so  solemn 
and  important  a duty.  Not  that  the  author  would 
wish  to  insinuate,  that  some  of  these  men  are 
not  very  exemplary  decent  characters  ; and,  how- 
ever mistaken  they  may  be  in  their  religious 
tenets  and  opinions,  still  they  deserve  respect, 
and  even  reverence,  instead  of  hat  ed  and  per- 
secution, for  the  laborious  and  disinterested  *.eal 


with  which  they  perform  a most  fatiguing,  hazard- 
ous and  often  ill-requited  duty,  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  it  has  not  often  happened, 
that  men  of  thh>  character  have  visited  this  island, 
in  order  to  exercise  their  apostolic  junctions;  and 
perhaps  if  they  had,  they  would  have  met  with 
little  encouragement ; for  the  truth  is,  the  plan- 
ters in  general  do  not  wish  t&  have  that  portion 
of  the  time  of  their  slaves  occupied  in  religious 
exercises  and  attendance,  which  they  think  should 
be  devoted  to  the  more  substantial  and  indis- 
pensable purpose  of  providing  for  their  support 
and  that  of  their  families.  They  are  of  opi- 
nion too,  that  the  slaves  do  not  reap  any  con- 
siderable mental  benefit  by  such  attendance.  The 
fact  is,  if  the  sabbath  clay  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
structing and  converting  of  the  negroes,  another 
day  must  necessarily  he  allowed  them,  in  lien 
thereof,  to  attend  to  their  temporal  concerns; 
and  this  would  be  considered  by  many  as  a hard- 
ship and  inconvenience.  A law  of  the  island  now 
exists  against  “ itinerant  preachers”;  and  as  for 
the  regular  clergy  of  the  island,  there  are  few  of 
them  who  are  so  solicitous  about  making  prose- 
lytes as  about  making  money.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  mind  of  the  negro  is  too  rude  and  bar- 
barous to  receive,  with  its  desired  effect,  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  the 
experiment  was  never  yet  properly  tried  ; at  least 
most  of  the  itinerant  preachers  who  have  worked 
in  this  vineyard,  have  not,  as  before  observed, 
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been  the  most  respectable  or  judicious  characters. 
One  of  these,  it  is  said,  instead  of  inculcating  the 
Christian  virtues,  directed  a long  dissertation,  to 
his  sable  congregation,  on  slavery,  and  assimilated 
their  condition  to  that  of  the  oppressed  Israelites, 
who  at  length  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  their 
unjust  task-masters.  A few  such  preachers  as 
this  in  the  island,  would  soon  light  up  a dame, 
which  neither  their  eloquence  nor  their  sanctity 
could  extinguish ! Another,  whom  the  author 
knew,  was  a low,  ignorant,  and  avaricious  cha- 
racter, who,  while  he  exacted  from  the  poor 
negroes  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  which  he  called 
a pious  offering , consoled  them  with  the  assur- 
ance, that  “ the  Lord  would  always  provide  for 
them.”  Many  of  them  took  up  this  in  a literal 
sense,  and  were  surprized,  when  inattention  to 
their  provision  grounds  had  reduced  them  to 
want,  that  the  Lord  did  not  come  to  their  assis- 
tance ! In  short,  the  negroes  who  attended  this 
pastor  were  only  Christians  by  halves ; or  rather 
they  were  reduced  to  a worse  condition  than  that 
in  which  they  were  found,  both  with  respect  to 
mental  happiness,  and  a true  sense  of  the  proper 
duties  of  religion  and  morality.  rl  hey  became, 
in  consequence  of  the  methodistical  cant  ot  this 
pretended  teacher,  more  hypocritical,  more  cun- 
ning, and  cautious  in  their  actions,  more  regard- 
ful of  outward  appearances,  and  observances  of 
religion,  without  improvement  in  its  genuine 
duties  ; less  cheerful  and  lively,  full  of  a religious 
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gloom,  bordering  upon  melancholy,  and,  in  many 
respects,  less  happy,  and  less  attentive,  either  to 
the  affairs  of  their  families,  or  the  interest  of  their 
owners.  Like  their  prototype  teacher,  they  con- 
ceived, pr  affected  to  think,  that  canting,  whining, 
and  psalm-singing,  were  more  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  than  honesty,  charity,  forgiveness, 
and  an  attention  to  the  cardinal  virtues ; in  short, 
that  good  works  were  inferior  to  faith.  The  au- 
thor knew  a poor  elderly  negro  woman,  who  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  cheerfulness,  alacrity, 
and  an  animated  attention  to  the  duties  she  owed 
to  herself  and  to  her  family,  suddenly,  from  an 
over-zealous  attendance  on  a Mulatto  preacher, 
sink  into  a gloomy  languor  and  listless  despon- 
dency; she  neglected  herself,  she  neglected  her 
family  — she  would  not  even  exert  herself  to 
provide  for  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  wants  ; 
and  when  reproved  for  it,  the  poor  creature  would 
reply,  with  a piteous  look  and  whining  tone,  “The 
Lord  would  help  his  servant  !”  Nor  is  this  bv 
any  means  a singular  picture  of  the  effects  of 
these  mock-religious  exhortations.  But  were  a 
few  respectable  and  really  pious  and  sensible  men 
to  undertake  the  task  of  inculcating  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes, 
there  is  hardly  a doubt  of  their  success.  As  for 
the  baptismal  ceremony  alone,  it  is  merely  a 
nominal  thing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  there  are  a great  many  men  in 
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this  island,  and  those  reputed  grave  respectable 
characters,  who  would  start  what  they  conceived 
to  be  insurmountable  objections  to  an  attempt  at 
general  conversion,  on  any  terms.  They  would 
say,  that,  generally,  it  would  make  the  slaves 
little  better  or  more  virtuous  than  they  now  are ; 
that  it  would  unnerve  their  minds;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  time  which  would  he  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  observances,  would  (as  before 
observed)  be  more  profitably  bestowed,  and  in 
fact  indispensably  required,  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  grounds,  and  other  domestic  avocations.  The 
first  two  objectionsare  far  from  being  unansw  erable ; 
the  latter  deserves  more  attention : indeed  this  muff 
remain  a sort  of  bar  to  any  such  reformation,  till 
Sunday  shall  cease  to  be,  like  any  other,  a day  of 
labour  and  business  ; and  to  this  innovation  the 
author  supposes  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Jamaica  would  most  strenuously  object. 

There  is  one  good  effect  which  the  simple 
persuasion  of  his  being  a Christian  produces 
on  the  mind  of  the  negro;  it  is  an  effectual 
antidote  against  the  spells  and  charms  of  his 
native  superstition.  One  negro  who  desires  to 
be  revenged  on  another,  if  he  fears  a more 
open  and  manly  attack  on  his  adversary,  has 
usually  recourse  to  obeah.  This  is  considered  as  a 
potent  and  irresistable  spell,  withering  and  pal- 
sying, by  undescribable  terrors,  and  unwonted 
sensations,  the  unhappy  victim  ! Like  the  witches’ 
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cauldron  in  Macbeth,  it  is  a combination  of  all 
that  is  hateful  and  disgusting ; a toad’s  foot,  a 
lizard's  tail,  a snake’s  tooth,  the  plumage  of  the 
carrion  crow,  or  vulture,  a broken  egg-shell,  a 
piece  of  wood  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a coffin, 
with  many  other  nameless  ingredients,  compose 
the  fatal  mixture.  It  will  of  course  be  conceived, 
that  the  practice  of  obeah  can  have  little  effect, 
without  a negro  is  conscious  that  it  is  practised 
upon  him,  or  thinks  so  ; for  as  the  sole  evil  lies 
in  the  terrors  of  a perturbed  fancy,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  it  is  really  practised  or  not, 
if  he  only  imagines  that  it  is.  An  obeah  man  or 
woman  upon  an  estate,  is  therefore  a very  dan- 
gerous person  ; and  the  practice  of  it  for  evil 
purposes  is  made  felony  by  the  law.  But  num- 
bers may  be  swept  off  by  its  infatuation,  before 
the  practice  is  detected  ; for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  so  much  do  the  negroes  stand  in  awe  of 
these  wretches,  so  much  do  they  dread  their 
malice  and  their  power,  that,  though  knowing 
the  havock  they  have  made,  and  are  still  mak- 
ing, many  of  them  are  afraid  to  discover  them  to 
the  whites  ; and  others,  perhaps,  are  in  league 
with  them  for  sinister  purposes  of  mischief  and 
revenge.  A negro  under  this  infatuation  can  only 
be  cured  of  his  terrors  by  being  made  a Chris- 
tian ; refuse  him  this  indulgence,  and  he  soon 
sinks  a martyr  to  imagined  evils.  The  author 
knew  an  instance  of  a negro,  who,  being  reduced 
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by  the  fatal  influence  of  obccih  to  the  lowest  state 
of  dejection  and  debility,  from  which  there  were 
little  hopes  of  his  recovery,  was  surprisingly  and 
rapidly  restored  to  health  and  to  spirits,  by  being 
baptized  a Christian  : so  wonderful  are  the  work- 
ings of  a weak  and  superstitious  imagination. 
But,  though  so  liable  to  be  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  malice  and  revenge,  obeah,  at  least 
a sort  of  it,  may  be  said  to  have  its  uses.  When 
placed  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  negroes, 
it  becomes  an  excellent  guard  or  watchman,  scar- 
ing away  the  predatory  runaway,  and  mid-night 
plunderer,  with  more  effective  terror  than  gins 
and  spring  guns.  It  loses  its  effect,  however, 
when  put  to  protect  the  gardens  and  plantain- 
walks  of  the  Buckras  ! When  an  oath  is  taken 
by  a negro,  according  to  a certain  obeah  pro- 
cess, it  binds  by  ties  the  most  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble. This  ceremony  is  usually  performed  over  a 
grave. 

The  ideas  which  the  negroes  have  of  justice 
are  not  the  most  liberal  and  correct.  They  are 
of  opinion,  in  unison  with  their  African  habits, 
that  she  should,  on  some  occasions,  bow  to  su- 
perior power,  or  be  influenced  and  tempered  in 
some  measure  by  favour,  affection,  and  interest. 
On  many  of  the  estates,  the  leading  and  more 
wealthy  negroes  erect  themselves  into  a sort  of 
bench  of  justice,  which  sits  and  decides,  private- 
ly, and  without  the  knowledge  and.  interference 
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of  the  whites,  or*  all  disputes  and  complaints  of 
their  fellow  slaves.  The  sentences  of  this  court 
are  frequently  severe,  and  sometimes  partial  and 
inequitable.  They  consist  in  pecuniary  fines, 
which  often  exceed  the  means  of  the  party.  Fre- 
quent appeals  have  been  brought  before  the  au- 
thor from  this  court,  complaining  of  enormous 
damages  and  costs  of  suit , which  the  appellants 
were  utterly  unable  to  make  good.  He  has  reversed 
or  softened  these  sentences,  always  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  one  party,  but  to  the  never  failing 
discontent  of  the  other.  He  has  attempted  to 
abolish  these  courts  altogether,  but  without  suc- 
cess; still  they  would  secretly  hold  their  sittings,^ 
and  were  countenanced  and  desired  by  the  prin- 
cipal negroes  and  their  adherents.  There  were 
no  advocates  or  pleaders  in  these  courts ; the 
judges  themselves  pleaded,  and,  when  agreed  in 
opinion,  they  passed  sentence.  Bribery,  of 
course,  had  great  weight  in  their  decisions,  and 
favour  and  affection  wrere  not  unattended  to  ; so 
that  the  poorest  and  most  unfriended  of  the  ne- 
groes had  the  worst  chance  of  justice. from  their 
hands.  The  opening  and  proceedings  of  this 
court  were  curious  enough.  On  the  judges  tak- 
ing their  seats  (usually  three  in  number)  and  the 
parties  appearing,  not  a word  was  spoken  on  any 
ot  the  causes,  till  the  former  had  half  intoxicated 
themselves  by  copious  libations  of  rum,  which 
was  presented  to  them  by  the  respective  plaintiffs 
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and  defendants,  this  offering  being  considered  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  dispensing  of 
justice.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  with  what 
patience  they  would  hear  each  other's  long  ha- 
rangues ; though  sometimes,  where  there  was  an 
irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
judges,  the  court  would  break  up  with  much 
clamour. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Negro  amusements. — Festivity  and  dissipation 
at  Christmas  and  harvest-home. — Gambling. 
— Ideas  which  the  negroes  have  of  the  inven- 
tions, §c.  of  the  Europeans. 

THE  negroes  have  few  amusements,  nor  have 
they  much  time  to  devote  to  amusement.  Plays, 
as  they  call  them,  is  their  principal  and  favourite 
one.  This  is  an  assemblage  of  both  sexes,  who 
form  a ring  round  a male  and  female  dancer, 
who  perform  to  the  music  of  their  drums,  and 
the  songs  of  the  other  females  of  the  party,  one 
alternately  going  over  the  song,  while  her  com- 
panions repeat  in  chorus.  Both  the  singers  and 
dancers  shew  the  exactest  precision  as  to  time 
and  measure.  This  rude  music  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a kind  of  rattles,  being  small  calabashes 
tilled  with  the  black  hard  seed  of  a plant  which 
the  negroes  call  Indian  shot,  or  with  the  seed  of 
the  wild  liquorice.  Nigh  at  hand,  this  music  is 
harsh  and  clamorous ; at  a distance,  however,  it 
has  a not  un pleasing  sound.  When  two  dancers 
have  fatigued  themselves  pretty  well,  a second 
couple  enter  the  ring,  and  thus  the  amusement 
continues.  So  fond  are  the  negroes  of  this  amuse- 
ment, that  they  will  continue  for  nights  and  days 
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enjoying  it,  when  allowed  ; but  (heir  owners  find 
it  prudent  and  necessary  to  restrain  them  from 
it,  excepting  at  Christmas,  when  they  have  two 
or  three  days  allowed  them.  This  and  harvest- 
home  may  be  considered  as  their  two  annual  fes^ 
tivals.  Little  do  they  consider,  and  less  do  they 
care,  for  the  origin  and  occasion  of  the  former 
of  these  festivals ; it  suffices  that  Buckera  gives 
them  their  three  days ; though  the  law  ap- 
points only  two,  in  consideration  of  the  injury 
the  negroes  may  sustain  by  three  days  and  nights 
of  unbounded  dissipation,  and  of  the  danger,  at 
such  a time  of  unrestrained  licentiousness,  of  riots, 
disorder,  and  even  insurrection.  On  this  occa- 
sion, these  poor  people  appear  as  it  were  quite 
another  race.  They  shew  themselves  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  by  fine  clothes,  and  a pro- 
fusion of  trinkets ; they  affect  a genteeler  beha- 
viour, and  more  select  and  correct  mode  of 
speech  ; they  address  the  whites  with  greater  fa- 
miliarity; they  come  into  their  master’s  houses,  and 
drink  with  them— the  distance  between  them  ap- 
pears to  be  annihilated  for  the  moment,  like  the 
familiar  footing  on  which  the  Roman  slaves  were 
with  their  masters  at  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia;  to 
which  a West  India  Christmas  may  be  compared  ; 
pleasure  animates  them,  and  seems  to  throw  a veil 
of  oblivion  over  their  cares  and  their  condition  ; in 
short,  they  seem  as  a people  recreated  and  renew- 
ed. Many  of  them,  however,  give  way  to  excessive 
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intemperance,  drink  inordinately  of  spirituous 
liquors,  which,  with  their  nocturnal  dances  and 
debauches,  often  brings  sickness  on  them,  and 
is  the  cause  of  many  deaths.  Such  is  the 
severe  exercise  they  undergo  in  their  violent 
end  athletic  dances,  such  is  their  fondness  for 
this  pastime,  such  is  the  heedless  manner  in  which 
they  give  themselves  up  to  it  during  whole  nights, 
even  in  the  open  air;  sucli  is  their  inconsiderate  dis- 
sipation and  exposure  of  themselves  in  this  cele- 
bration of  Christmas,  that  the  author  has  often 
thought,  that  if  this  unrestrained  indulgence  were 
permitted  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  instead 
of  two  or  three  days,  it  would  sweep  off  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  negro  population  of  the 
country.  There  is  not  so  great  a latitude  for  in- 
dulgence  at  harvest- home  as  at  Christmas,  as  here 
the  negroes  are  allowed  only  one  day.  After  the 
riotous  festivity  of  Christmas,  the  negroes  experi- 
ence a degree  of  languor  and  lassitude,  which 
for  some  days  incapacitates  them  from  much  exer- 
tion or  labour. 

On  new  year's  day  it  was  customary  for  the 
negro  girls  of  the  towns  (who  conceive  themselves 
far  superior  to  those  on  the  estates,  in  point  of 
taste , manners , and  fashion)  to  exhibit  them- 
selves in  all  the  pride  cf  gaudy  splendor,  under 
the  denomination  of  blues  and  reds — parties  in 
rivalship  and  opposition  to  each  other,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  these  colours.  These  gills  were 
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wont  to  be  decked  out  with  much  taste,  some* 
times  at  the  expence  of  their  white  or  brown  mis- 
tresses, who  took  a pride  in  shewing  them  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Their  dress  was  of  the 
finest  muslin,  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
ornamented  with  blue  or  red  ribbons,  according 
to  their  party ; and  gold  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  other  expensive  trinkets,  shone  to  advantage 
on  tiieir  sable  wearers.  The  most  comely  young 
negresses  were  selected,  and  such  as  had  a fine 
and  tutored  voice;  they  paraded  through  the 
streets,  two  and  two,  in  the  most  exact  order, 
uniform  in  their  dress,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
stature  and  age.  They  were  accompanied  by  in- 
strumental music;  but  they  generally  sung  together 
different  songs  which  they  had  learned  for  the 
occasion,  or  those  which  they  had  caught  up 
from  the  whites,  in  a style  far  superior  to  the 
negresses  on  the  plantations.  Their  appearance, 
in  short,  was  splendid,  elegant,  and  tasteful, 
such  as  would  surprise  and  delight  a stranger. 
At  night  they  had  booths  erected,  illuminated 
with  variegated  lamps,  and  embellished  with  tran- 
sparencies and  other  devices : here  they  were 
flattered  by  the  attendance  of  the  white  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  came  to  see  this 
exhibition,  and  were  regaled  by  a profusion  of 
wines,  liqueurs,  and  sweet-meats.  This  spirit  of 
emulation,  in  these  parties,  for  finery  and  shew, 
is,  however,  less  prevalent  now  than  it  used  to 


be.  For  some  years  back,  no  exhibitions  have 
taken  place  : — and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well; 
for  they  sometimes  gave  rise  to  much  riot  and 
uproar,  and  were  indeed  a powerful  temptation 
to  pilferage  and  robbery ; as  every  individual  ot 
each  party  must,  for  the  honour  of  her  party, 
and  her  own  credit  sake,  obtain,  somehow , a 
suitable  dress,  and  corresponding  ornaments.  In- 
deed, it  is  astonishing  how  costly  some  of  them 
appear  equipped.  The  queen,  as  she  is  called, 
of  each  party,  displays,  in  particular,  a richness 
of  dress,  and  a profusion  of  ornament,  which 
would  not  disgrace  even  a theatrical  empress. 
Some  of  these  dresses  would  perhaps  amount  to 
little  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  This  annual 
finery  cannot  on  any  account  be  dispensed  with  ; 
if  a negress  were  to  go  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
filth  and  ragged  ness,  still  she  must  have  her  fine 
clothes  for  Christmas. 

The  negroes  of  Jamaica  have  no  games  nor 
pastimes,  except  such  as  have  been  described, 
whatever  the  Africans  may  have  in  their  native 
country.  Here,  indeed,  they  have  little  time, 
whatever  taste,  skill,  cr  inclination  they  might 
have  for  such  amusements.  The  negroes  in  the 
towns,  and  indeed  the  Creole  negroes  in  general, 
have  imbibed  from  the  whites  a spirit  of  gambling  : 
these  are  mostly  such  as  are,  or  have  at  some  time 
acted  as,  servants  to  gentlemen.  They  privately 
assemble  and  play  at  games  of  hazard  with  the 
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dice,  though  there  is  a law  against  such  species 
of  gambling,  and  such  negroes  as  are  found  as- 
sembled for  this  purpose,  are  taken  up  and  im- 
prisoned. At  horse-races  betting  goes  on  among 
the  negroes  who  are  present,  as  generally  as 
among  the  whites.  The  Creole  negroes  affect 
much  to  copy  the  manners,  language,  &c.  of  the 
whites;  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  have, 
at  times,  their  convivial  parties  ; when  they  will 
endeavour  to  mimic  their  masters  in  their  drink- 
ing, their  songs,  and  their  toasts  ; and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  see  with  what  an  awkward  minuteness  they 
aim  at  such  imitations.  The  author  recollects 
having  given  an  entertainment  to  a party  of  ne- 
groes, who  had  resided  together,  and  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
After  a variety  of  curious  toasts,  and  some  at- 
tempts to  entertain  each  other  with  European 
son^s,  one,  who  conceived  himself  more  knowing 
and  accomplished  than  the  rest,  stood  up  and 
very  gravely  drank,  <£  Here’s  to  our  belter  ac- 
quaintance, gentlemen  !” 

The  negroes  are  astonished  at  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Europeans  ; and  there  are  some  articles  of 
their  manufacture  which  appear  quite  unaccount- 
able to  them,  as  watches,  looking-glasses,  gun- 
powder, kc.  kc.  The  author  once  amused  a 
party  of  negroes  with  the  deceptions  ot  a magic 
lanthorn.  They  gazed  with  the  utmost  wonder 
and  astonishment  at  the  hideous  figures  conjured 


up  by  this  optical  machine,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  nothing  short  of  witchcraft  could  have  pro- 
duced  so  curious  an  instrument.  They  are  also 
astonished  at  the  means  by  which  the  Europeans 
can  find  their  way  to  remote  countries,  such  as 
Africa,  &c.  and  guide  their  vessels  through  track- 
less oceans  with  as  much  certainty  as  they  can 
travel  over  a few  miles  of  well  known  country. — 
In  short,  they  say  that  they  require  no  greater 
proof,  that  the  Almighty  chose  the  whites  as  his 
favoured  people,  than  that  he  has  thus  taught 
them  every  curious  and  useful  invention,  that  he 
has  taught  them  the  use  of  books,  that  he  has 
taught  them  how  to  make  gun-powder  to  defend 
themselves,  or  to  assail  others; — that  he  has 
taught  them  the  way  to  make  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize, and  pointed  out  to  them  the  country 
were  slaves  were  to  be  bought  for  such  merchan- 
dize ; — in  short,  that  he  has  taught  them  the 
method  of  sailing  thither  to  fetch  those  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  sugar  in  their 
islands,  a task  which  they  themselves  could  never 
have  performed.  Such  are  the  opinions  which 
the  poor  negroes  have  of  European  invention, 
^rts,  learning,  and  dominion. 
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Different  diseases , tgc.  to  which  the  negroes 
are  su hj ect . — Inj a n t i le  disc rde rs. — Va non s 
cat  ses  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  de- 
crease of  negro  population  in  the  West  In- 
dies.— Polygamy  among  the  negroes , 

IT  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  white  people  in  this  island 
are  subject,  seldom  or  never  affect  the  negroes ; 
while  the  former  are  totally  exempt  from  most  of 
the  disorders  peculiar  to  the  negroes,  unless  com- 
municated by  infection.  But  there  are  diseases,  also, 
which  are  common  to  both,  as  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, diseases  of  the  liver,  bowel  disorders, 
dropsy,  common  intermittent  fever,  See.  The 
negro  is,  however,  exempt  from  the  ravages  and 
epidemic  influence  of  the  yellow  fever  ; nor  is  he 
subject  often  to  consumptions,  nor  to  the  gout, 
and  some  other  chronic  disorders  known  to  the 
Europeans.  He  is,  however,  peculiarly  subject 
to  rheumatic  affections,  and  to  a disorder  of  the 
bones,  which  seems  peculiar  to  him,  called  the 
bone  ache,  appearing  in  round  swellings  about 
the  joints.  He  is  also  more  often  subject  to  ob- 
structions and  inflammations  of  the  bowels  than 
the  whites.  Formerly  there  was  a terrible  disr 


ease  of  the  bowel  kind,  called  the  dry  belly - 
ache  in  this  country,  which  was  wont  to  sweep 
off  great  numbers  of  the  whites,  with  a violence 
of  pain  and  rapidity  of  execution  which  was  truly 
terrible : but  this  scourge  of  the  white  people  is 
now  totally  unknown.  It  would  be  a curious 
subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  to  what  cause  was 
to  be  attributed  this  disappearance  of  so  formid- 
able an  enemy.  The  author  has  never  heard  any 
other  hypothesis  advanced  on  the  subject  than 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  atmosphere  being  less 
humid  and  better  ventilated,  from  the  country 
being  now'  generally  cleared  of  wood.  Neither 
the  small-pox  nor  the  measles  are  native  diseases 
of  that  part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  the  negroes, 
nor  arc  some  other  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  West  Indies.  But  there  are  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  Africans,  which  are  of  a 
more  terrible  nature.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
cocab  ay ; a distemper  the  most  horrible  and  re- 
volting in  its  nature,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  pecu- 
liarly infectious,  and  utterly  incurable.  The  un- 
happy patient  who  is  infected  with  it  becomes 
soon  changed  in  appearance,  different  parts  of 
his  body  swell,  he  is  covered  over  with  a leprous 
scurf,  his  spirits  sink  into  deep  dejection,  he 
loathes  his  food,  and  yet  his  miserable  existence 
is  prolonged  for  years,  though  he  continually  in- 
vokes death  to  come  and  put  a period  to  it,  and 
to  his  hopeless  sufferings  ; at  least,  this  is  the 
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melancholy  and  forlorn  situation  to  which  it  re- 
duces the  unhappy  white  man  who  becomes  a 
martyr  to  it  by  infection.  Even  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  dare  not  come  near  to  sooth  and 
console  him  in  this  miserable  situation.  The 
negroes,  who  are  often  seized  with  this  merciless 
disorder,  are  removed,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  its  symptoms,  to  some  sequestered  spot,  where 
a hut  is  built  for  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  ne- 
groes are  strictly  interdicted  from  all  intercourse 
with  them.  Some  have  assimilated  this  disease  to 
the  leprosy  mentioned  in  scripture.  Another 
loathsome  disease  to  which  the  negroes  are  sub- 
ject, is  the  yaws.  This,  however,  is  curable  in 
a negro  in  eight  or  ten  months,  with  proper  care. 

But  if  a white  man  is  seized  with  it  by  infection, 
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it  is  seldom  that  he  recovers ; it  is  too  severe  and 
dreadful  a trial  for  him  to  endure.  It  however 
seldom  happens  that  the  whites  are  attacked  with 
either  of  these  shocking  disorders.  Another  pe- 
culiar disorder  which  is  common  among  the  ne- 
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groes,  is  called  the  elephantiasis ; it  consists  in  a 
monstrous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  which 
continues,  and  is  seldom  cured.  Negroes  affected 
thereby  are  rendered  unfit  for  much  labour. 
Hernia,  hydrocele,  Sec.  are  very  common  among 
the  negroes.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there 
are  few  of  the  Barbadians  that  are  exempt  from 
the  former  of  these  affections.  This  is  doubtless 
a curious  circumstance,  the  cause  of  which  it 


would  not  be  an  incurious  inquiry  to  investigate. 
The  other  disorders  that  are  generally  most  fatal 
among  the  negroes  are  pleurisies,  inflammations 
of  the  bowels,  dysenteries,  and  influenza : some- 
times, too,  violent  fevers,  proceeding  from  colds, 
are  the  cause  of  much  mortality  among  them. 
The  dysentery  and  influenza  make  their  appear- 
ance periodically.  Some  years  ago  the  latter 
swept  of,  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  the 
tenth  part  ol  the  population  of  many  of  the  estates; 
and  there  were  few  that  escaped  considerable  loss. 
This  disease  was  attended  with  a most  violent 
and  rapid  fever,  with  a strong  tendency  to  the 
head  : in  forty-eight  hours  the  patient’s  strength 
was  completely  prostrated,  and  unless  a favour- 
able turn  took  place,  he  seldom  survived  lom* 
beyond  that  time.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  opera- 
tion, it  resembled  the  yellow  or  malignant  bili- 
ous fever  among  the  whites : but  as  the  negroes 
are  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  this  latter  disorder, 
so  are  the  whites  not  at  all  liable  to  the  influenza 
during  its  prevalence  among  the  negroes.  The 
appearance  of  dysentery  among  the  negroes  is 
most  to  be  apprehended  in  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  new  yams  are  begun  to  be  <mt  in 
and  the  avagata  pear  (a  favourite  article  in  the 
negroes’  meals)  still  remains  unripe,  but  which 
they  will  yet  u e.  Both  of  these  diseases  are  re- 
puted epidemical.  The  treatment  of  the  influ- 
enza was  in  some  measure  similar  to  that  of  the 


yellow  fever  anions  the  whites febrifuges  and 
sudorifics  were  chiefly  administered,  rhubarb  is 
given  incases  of  dysentery;  and,  as  a nourishment, 
Indian  arrowroot,  mixed  with  Port  wine,  and 
given  frequently  in  small  quantities,  is  a most 
sovereign  remedy. 

One  of  the  most  curious  diseases  to  which  the 
Africans  are  subject,  is  the  Gained-worm,  as  it 
is  called,  being  a worm  of  two,  three,  or  more 
yards  in  length,  which  breeds  in  the  flesh,  com-* 
monly  the  thick  part  of  the  leg.  Few  or  none 
of  the  Creole  negroes  are  attacked  with  this  dis- 
ease. Another  troublesome  animal  here,  which 
gets  into  the  flesh,  is  the  chego.  It  is  a very 
small  insect,  almost  indeed  invisible,  which  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  feet,  soon  in* 
creases  in  size,  and  deposits,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main in  its  usurped  abode,  a numerous  progeny ; 
these  soon  spread  into  other  parts  ; and  this  an- 
noyance, though  not  a disease  in  itself,  soon 
becomes  the  parent  ot  diseases,  such  as  inveteiate 
ulcers,  elephantiases,  &c.  Nothing  moie,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  guard  against  this  mischief, 
than  cleanliness  and  attention  ; and,  above  all, 
taking  particular  care  to  extract  these  intruders 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  so  indolent  and  so 
negligent  are  many  of  the  negroes  in  this  respect, 
that  they  will  often  suffer  these  insects  to  remain 
till  they  have  ate  away  the  .very  flesh  from  their 
toes,  and  brought,  as  frequently  happens,  in- 
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curable  lameness  upon  themselves  thereby.  The 
entrance  of  this  animal  into  the  flesh  is  easily 
perceptible  by  a sharp  pain,  resembling  the  punc- 
ture of  a fine  needle;  and  its  subsequent  pre- 
sence is  known  by  an  incessant  and  troublesome 
itching  around  the  part  which  it  has  usurped. 
Either  the  negroes  are  not  so  susceptible  of  this 
sensation  as  the  whites,  or  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
them.  It  is  said,  with  what  truth  the  author  will 
not  assert,  that  a white  Creole  female  was  wont 
to  remark,  that  she  thought  “ this  sensation  was 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  island  !” — As  much,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  as  a certain  cutaneous  affec- 
tion is  reported  to  be  to  a native  of  North  Bri- 
tain. 

The  negroes  are  subject  to  a strange  craving 
of  the  stomach  for  earth : earth-eaters  are  com- 
mon upon  almost  every  plantation.  This  pro- 
pensity, or  craving,  is  as  common  among  the 
children  as  among  the  grown  negroes.  If  this 
practice  originates  in  a diseased  stomach,  as  it  is 
asserted  it  does,  it  must  of  course  in  some  mea- 
sure be  involuntary  ; and  the  harsh  severe  means 
which  are  often  used  to  reclaim  the  negroes  from 
it,  are  doubtless  improper,  if  not  barbarous;  but 
if  merely  the  effect  of  a vitiated  taste,  perhaps 
such  strictness,  seconded  by  an  attention  to  the 
supplying  them  with  the  most  wholesome  and 
savoury  food,  may  have  its  effect.  One  would 
think  that  restraint,  without  other  severity,  would 
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answer  every  purpose.  The  negroes  themselves 
are  of  a different  opinion.  When  a mother  dis- 
covers her  child  indulging  this  strange  appetite, 
she  has  recourse  to  the  severest  correction  ; she 
threatens,  storms,  and  chastises  by  turns,  and  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  persuade  her  that  this  un- 
fortunate appetite  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  dis- 
ease. The  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  sys- 
tem, are  a nausea  for  all  other  food,  bloated 
swellings  over  the  body,  a corruption  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood,  shortness  of  breath, 
Teachings,  &c.  these,  if  the  practice  be  not  dis- 
continued, reduce  the  infatuated  negro  to  the 
lowest  state  of  debility,  and  must  inevitably  end 
in  death.  The  author  knew  an  elderly  negro,  who, 
though  he  had  plenty  of  food  at  command,  con- 
sidered a mud-cake  as  preferable  to  any.  He 
would  carefully  and  ingeniously,  and  in  as  pri- 
vate a manner  as  possible,  rake  up  mud  from  the 
bottom  of  a horse-pond,  and  forming  it  into  the 
shape  of  small  cakes,  toast  it  on  the  fire  and  eat 
it ! This  disease,  when  of  long  standing,  becomes 
verv  obstinate  and  difficult  to  be  cured. 

The  negro  children  are  subject  to  a variety  of 
disorders  ; some  of  which  are  of  a fatal  tendency, 
and  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies,  and  other  tro- 
pical climates  which  the  negro  inhabits.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  is  locked  jaw.  Grown 
negroes  are  also  sometimes  attacked  with  this  ter- 
rible symptom,  and  suddenly  expire,  unless  re- 
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lief  be  soon  given  to  the  suffering  patient : the  jaw- 
bones become  fixed  in  their  sockets,  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth  adhere  closely  and  strongly  to 
each  other,  so  that  even  a pin  can  hardly  at 
times  be  introduced  between  them  ; and  the  silent 
and  wild  looks  of  the  afflicted  patient,  shew  the 
agony  he  endures,  and  the  danger  he  is  in.  This 
dreadful  affection  in  infants,  sometimes  comes 
on  without  any  apparent  cause ; but  it  is  more 
frequently  the  concomitant  of  some  other  dis- 
order. Many  of  the  negro  children  die  of  it ; 
but  it  seldom  or  never  visits  a white  child.  The 
other  fatal  disorders  to  which  the  negro  infants 
are  liable,  are  sore  throats,  hooping-coughs,  con- 
vulsion fits,  &c.  The  hooping-cough  is  an  epi- 
demic complaint  among  the  children  here,  and 
it  frequently  carries  off  great  numbers.  Both 
white  and  negro  children  are  liable  to  it;  but  the 
latter  most.  Sore  throats  are,  however,  most 
fatal  to  the  white  children ; but  liver  complaints, 
by  which  these  are  often  dangerously  attacked* 
do  not  often  visit  the  negro  children;  as  if  the 
systems,  as  well  as  habits,  of  the  two  races,  were 
of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  negro  population  of  Jamaica  is  at  the  present 
time  (1807)  little  less  than  three  hundred  thousand. 
Whether  this  population  will  be  kept  up,  now 
that  the  wonted  supply  from  Africa  has  ceased, 
time  will  shew.  Certain  it  is,  that  a diminution, 
instead  of  an  increase,  has  generally  heretofore 
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taken  place,  exclusively  of  the  African  supply. 
Perhaps  the  stoppage  of  this  supply  may  operate 
to  increase  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  negro 
proprietor  over  the  health  and  comforts  of  his 
slaves ; though  indeed  his  interest  clearly  pointed 
out  to  him  such  attention  previous  to  this  having- 
taken  place ; as  an  able  seasoned  negro  was  worth 
to  him  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and 
the  price  of  a newly  imported  one  was  an  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

As  a great  deal  has  already  been  said  on  the 
cause  or  causes  of  this  diminution  of  negro  popu- 
lation in  the  West  Indies,  little  need  here  be 
added  on  the  subject.  The  numerous  and  fatal 
disorders  to  which  the  negro  children  are  liable, 
have  justly  been  assigned  as  one  cause.  Another 
which  has  been  given  is,  the  state  of  polygamy  in 

which  the  negroes  live.  This  doubtless  is  a very 
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obvious  cause.  To  enter  into  a dissertation  why 
polygamy  should  thus  operate  were  superflu- 
ous ; it  is  sufficient  that  experience  shews  that 
it  is  inimical  to  population.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
remedied  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  the  question  ? The  negro,  who  does  not  pro- 
fess himself  a Christian,  smiles  at  the  idea  of 
confining  himself  to  one  female  companion,  when 
his  circumstances  enable  him,  and  his  passions 
and  taste  for  variety,  instigate  him  to  have  half  a 
dozen.  He  would  consider  a restraint  in  this 
respect,  so  hostile  to  his  habits  and  the  practice 
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of  his  country,  as  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  mea- 
sures ; and  it  would  require  a thousand  Arguses 
to  watch  and  circumvent  him  in  these  illicit  in- 
dulgences. Such  as  are  baptized  as  Christians, 
are  a little  more  scrupulous ; some  of  these  affect 
a form  of  marriage,  and  seern  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  other  women  than  the  one  to  whom 
they  are  united.  But  this  is  little  better  than 
form.  Imbued  as  their  minds  are  with  strong 
passions,  and  witnessing  as  they  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  do,  the  licentiousness  of  their  more  en- 
lightened rulers,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  relin- 
quish the  pleasures,  or  resist  the  temptations,  of 
an  unrestrained  sexual  intercourse. 

The  mortality  among  the  grown  negroes  may 
be  ascribed  to  various  causes — to  intemperance 
and  irregularity,  night  exposure,  violent  exercise 
at  their  junkettings  and  plays,  transition  of  the 
seasons,  and,  at  particular  seasons,  disorders 
brought  on  by  green  roots,  unripe  fruits,  &c.  As 
to  the  labour  they  are  made  to  perform  on  most 
ot  the  estates,  it  is,  as  before  said,  seldom  more 
than  what  they  can  go  through  with  ease,  and 
without  injury  to  their  health.  The  health  of  the 
negroes  upon  a plantation  depends  much  upon 
the  situation  of  the  place.  Their  houses  are  ge- 
ncially  built  in  dry,  airy  situations  ; but  on  the 
mountain  estates,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
they  are  liable  to  severe  colds,  and  other  com- 
plaints produced  by  cold,  in  consequence  of  the 
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heavy  and  daily  rains,  which  prevail  in  these 
parts  to  a greater  degree  than  in  the  low  country 
nearer  to  the  coast. 

The  negroes  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
many  simples  for  the  cure  of  some  disorders,  such 
as  yaws,  ulcers,  bone* ache,  &c.  and  the  care  and 
management  of  negroes  afflicted  with  these  dis- 
orders is  generally  confided  to  an  elderly  negro 
woman  who  professes  a knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  the  medical  art.  The  vaccine  inoculation  has 
been  introduced  into  this  island,  and  practised 
on  the  negroes  with  much  success. 
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CHAPTER  XX IV. 

Origin  of  the  Maroons.  Description  gJ  the 
mode  in  which  they  carried  on  their  war  with 
the  whites.  Their  barbarity.  Anecdote  oj  a 
Maroon.  Thoughts  on  the  employment  oj 
dogs  against  them . Their  way  oj  life , §c. 

THE  Maroons  are  the  descendants  of  the  re- 
bellious negroes  who  were  in  arms  against  the 
whites  prior  to  the  year  1739,  at  which  period  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  them.  The  first  insur- 
rection of  the  negroes  of  any  consequence  was 
about  fifty  years  before  this  time,  in  the  parish 
of  Clarendon.  Various  parties  of  insurgents  and 
runaways  at  length  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  under  a desperate  leader  called  Cudjoe, 
and  often  issued  from  their  retreats,  burning  and 
plundering,  and  massacreing  wherever  they  went, 
the  defenceless  white  inhabitants.  Parties  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  engagements  often 
took  place  between  these  and  this  banditti  with 
various  success,  but  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Maroons,  they  being  more  accustomed  to  traverse 
the  mountainous  woods,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  fastnesses  and  retreats  they  afforded.  At 
length  the  whites  were  so  wearied  and  harassed 
with  this  perpetual  state  of  savage  warfare,  being 
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in  continual  alarm  of  their  barbarous  enemies, 
and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  being  ever  able  to 
drive  them  from  their  retreats,  and  compel  them 
to  surrender,  that  a treaty  was  concluded  with 
them  by  Governor  Edward  Trelawney,  by  which 
they  were  declared  free,  and  lands  were  allotted 
for  their  subsistence.  They  were,  however,  to 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
whites  ; only,  in  petty  cases,  they  might  decide 
their  own  differences,  subject  in  some  measure, 
however,  to  the  control  of  a white  superintend 
dant;  but  a violation  of  the  laws,  or  the  peace  of 
the  whites,  was  punishable  by  their  laws.  They 
now  built  towns  or  villages  for  themselves  on  the 
lands  assigned  them  ; the  principal  of  these,  as 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Maroons,  was  Tre- 
lawney town,  in  the  parish  ot  Trelawney,  situated 
in  the  mountains,  and  about  equi-distant  from 
Montego  Bay  and  Falmouth.  These  original  Ma- 
roons were  chiefly  of  the  Coromantee  country, 
this  tribe  being  the  most  restless,  daring,  and 
bloodthirsty  of  all  the  negroes  brought  to  the 
West  Indies.  Among  other  articles  in  the  treaty 
with  this  people,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
in  future  assist  the  whites  in  reclaiming  runaway 
negroes  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  ; lor 
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each  of  whom,  when  brought  in,  they  were  to 
receive  a specific  reward.  They  were  also  to 
assist  the  whites  in  all  their  contests  either  with 
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foreign  or  domestic  enemies.  These  sable  allies 
were  however  little  to  be  depended  upon.  They 
never  could  be  considered  as  sincere  and  cordial 
frierfds,  however  they  might  affect  to  be  so.  Twq 
subsequent  insurrections  of  the  Coromantee  ne- 
groes took  place  in  this  island,  one  in  1700,  and 
another  in  17&>;  but  they  were  quelled.  Both 
of  these  originated  in  the  parish  of  St,  Mary  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the  Coromantees 
throughout  the  island  were  privy  to  the  first 
insurrection. 

The  Maroons  continued  peaceable  under  the 
whites,  till  an  unfortunate  accident,  or  circum- 
stance, which  happened  in  17 95,  kindled  the  em- 
bers of  rebellion.  Two  Trelawney  town  Maroons 
were  convicted  by  the  magistrates  of  Montego  Bay 
of  stealing  a hog  from  a white  settler  of  St. 
James’s,  and  were  sentenced  lor  this  crime  to  be 
whipped  publicly  by  the  work-house  driver.  The 
Maroons  were  indignant  at  this  ignominious  sen- 
tence: they  said,  that,  if  the  whites  had  put  their 
companions  to  death,  they  would  not  have  com- 
plained ; but  to  disgrace  and  degrade  them  was  a ft 
injurious  insult  to  the  whole  tribe,  and  could  not 
be  atoned  for  but  by  a retaliating  vengeance.  At 
this  time  too,  tiiey  pretended  to  be  aggrieved  by 
other  circumstances  ; they  wanted  more  land  : 
they  wanted  a superintendant  of  their  own  choos- 
ing; in  short,  there  would  have  been  no  end  to 
their  wants,  in  the  humour  in  which  they  then 
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were,  breathing  defiance,  and  meditating  venge- 
ance on  the  whites.  Lord  Balcarras,  the  governor, 
therefore  resolved,  as  they  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths,  to  call  these  people  to  a quiet  submis- 
sion, and  surrender  of  their  arms,  or  to  subdue 
them  by  force.  A proclamation  was  issued  to 
this  effect ; but  only  a few  attended  to  it,  and 
submitted  : the  rest  continuing  refractory,  and 
remaining  in  a menacing  attitude,  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  the  militia  called  out,  and  with 
a strong  body  ot  regulars,  were  sent  to  invest 
their  towns.  Ihe  first  signal  of  war  was  the  un- 
fortunate overthrow  of  colonel  Sandford's  detach- 
ment ot  light  dragoons  and  militia,  by  an  ambu- 
scade ot  the  Maroons,  in  a narrow  defile  between 
the  old  and  new  Maroon  towns.  This  officer  un- 
fortunately pushed  on  further  than  his  orders 
directed  ; and,  through  his  temerity  and  impru- 
dence, perished  with  thirty  of  his  party,  by  a 
close  and  deadly  firg  from  an  unseen  enemy.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
ot  this  savage  contest,  already  detailed  by  other 
writers ; suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  a seven 
month’s  war,  the  Maroons  capitulated  to  General 
W alpole,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  country,  under  the  whites 
as  betore.  This  last  article  the  governor  and 
assembly  conceived  it  imprudent  to  ratify,  as  they 
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viewed  such  a people  as  highly  dangerous  in- 
mates in  the  country.  It  was  justly  considered, 
that  though  this  people  would  remain,  from  com- 
pulsion, apparently  silent  and  peaceable,  they 
would  yet  brood  over  their  hatred  to  the  whites, 
and  secretly  meditate  a future  and  signal  venge- 
ance, by  stirring  up  revolt  and  insurrection 
among  the  slaves.  They  were  therefore  tran- 
sported, at  the  expence  ef  the  island,  to  Nova 
Scotia ; and  were  subsequently,  as  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  that  region  did  not  agree  with  them,  sent 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa. 
None  of  the  other  Maroons  in  the  island  joined 
in  this  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney  town  Maroons; 

- — indeed,  the  Accompong  Maroons  appeared  at 
first  on  the  side  of  the  whites;  but  they  were 
not  hearty  in  the  cause  ; and,  on  a few  of  them 
being  killed  and  wounded  in  a skirmish,  they 
retired  altogether  from  the  service.  None  of 
the  Maroons  remaining  in  the  island  are  now 
allowed  the  use  of  fire  arms ; if  their  services 
were  required,  they  would,  of  course,  be  armed 
for  the  occasion  by  Government. 

As  the  author  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  contest  with  the  Maroons,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  convey  to  the  reader  the  nature 
of  it. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  perhaps  too  much 
“ pomp  and  preparation  of  war.”  The  troops 
parched  in  their  proper  regimentals,  as  if 
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they  were  going  to  fight  a regular  and  civilized 
enemy;  and  sometimes  had  even  the  absurdity 
to  traverse  the  mountainous  roads  with  drums 
beating!  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
propriety  in  such  a contest,  nor  more  subservient 
to  the  views  of  their  savage  and  artful  foe.  The 
Sound  of  these  instruments  could  answer  no 
other  end  than  to  warn  the  Maroons  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  or  to  throw  themselves  into  a 
convenient  ambush,  from  whence  they  could  cut 
oil  their  assailants,  without  danger  of  annoyance 
to  themselves.  The  customary  accoutrements 
were  too  clumsy  and  burthensome  for  traversing 
the  woods  and  clambering  over  the  rocks  with  ; 
and  the  red  coats  were  too  conspicuous  an  object  to 
the  Maroon  marksmen,  who  seldom  missed  their 
aim.  These  inconveniences  and  incumbrances 
were  at  length  felt,  and  laid  aside ; light  green  or 
blue  jackets  and  trowsers  were  now  adopted,  and 
in  lieu  of  cross-belts,  &c.  a light  cartouch-box 
was  fastened,  without  a bayonet  (this  instrument 
being  useless  here)  round  the  middle ; this,  with 
a fusee  and  canteen,  formed  the  military  equips 
ment  of  the  militia ; and  the  dress  of  the  regulars 
was  also  considerably  lightened.  Baggage  ne- 
groes followed  in  the  rear  of  the  detachments, 
carrying  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops;  and 
thus  they  traversed  the  deepest  woods,  crossed 
over  mountains,  clambered  up  the  most  frightful 
precipices,  or  wandered  along  glades  impervious 
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to  the  light,  or  through  defiles  darkened  by  im- 
pending rocks  and  the  thickest  woods.  Here 
were  they  often  encountered  by  the  Maroons 
who  hardly  ever  were  seen,  nor  could  the  troops 
know  where  to  direct  their  fire,  except  by  the 
flashes  of  their  adversaries'  pieces.  On  these  oc- 
casions, the  regular  soldiers  were  far  more  awk- 
ward than  the  island  militia : having  never  been 
trained  to  this  sort  of  bush-fighting , they  dis- 
dained for  a long  time  to  have  recourse  to  rocks 
and  trees  as  a shield  against  their  enemies'  fire, 
accounting  it  base  and  unmanly  in  a soldier  thus 
to  shrink  from  danger  ; nor  was  it  till  they  had 
repeatedly  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  this  te- 
merity, that  they  overcame  this  prejudice,  and 
reluctantly  consented  to  put  themselves  on  a foot- 
ing with  their  savage  enemy,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  these  natural  entrenchments.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  whites  were  killed  by  the 
Maroons,  in  this  contest ; while  it  was  never 
ascertained  that  even  one  Maroon  was  killed  by 
the  whites  ! — So  superior  were  these  savages,  by 
their  agility,  their  hardihood,  and  knowledge  of 
the  woods,  in  this  species  of  warfare.  Indeed, 
had  the  courage  of  the  Maroons  been  equal  to 
their  skill  and  activity,  the  whites  would  have 
been  still  less  able  to  have  coped  with  them,  and 
many  more  would  daily  have  perished  in  the  un- 
equal conflict.  But  they  carried  their  caution 
and  their  fears,  luckily  for  the  whites,  to 
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necessary  extreme ; only  venturing  on  an  attack 
when  they  were  certain  they  could  make  it  with 
impunity.  They  generally  procured  information 
of  the  motions  of  the  whites  from  the  fugitive 
slaves,  who  fled  to  them,  and  were  employed  by 
them  in  getting  this  information  from  the  other 
slaves.  They  once  received  notice  that  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  provisions,  & c.  was  to  pass 
forward  to  one  of  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
whites,  on  a certain  day,  under  the  escort  of  a 
party  of  regulars  commanded  by  a serjeant.  They 
sent  a party  to  way-lay  this  escort.  On  receiving 
the  first  volley  from  the  Maroons,  which  killed 
half  of  the  soldiers,  the  poor  fellow  who  command- 
ed, drew  up  the  remainder,  and  told  them  to  stand 
openly  and  manfully,  and  fight  these  cowardly 
miscreants : they  did  so,  and  not  one  of  them 
escaped.  The  provisions,  &c.  which  were  car- 
ried by  negroes,  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  whites,  that  the  slaves  in  general 
conducted  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  with 
great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters  ; 
they  were  all  along,  with  a few  exceptions,  orderly, 
tranquil,  and  obedient.  An  antipathy  had  always 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Maroons  ; and 
it  is  believed  that  none  but  the  turbulent  and 
desperate  among  them,  wished  well  to  the  cause 
of  the  Maroons. 

The  barbarities  that  were  perpetrated  by  these 
wretches  on  the  unfortunate  and  defenceless  white 
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individuals  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  too 
shocking  to  relate.  The  runaway  negroes  who 
happened  to  be  along  with  them  on  these  occa- 
sions, declared  that  they  mutilated  many  of  these 
unhappy  victims  in  a dreadful  manner,  and  in- 
flicted on  them  a variety  of  studied  and  insulting 
tortures  ! One  instance  only  occurred  of  their 
sparing  a white  man,  who  led  a solitary  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  was  actually  ignorant 
that  the  Maroons  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
whites.  He  had  at  one  time  resided  among  them, 
and  was  useful  to  them  in  a medical  capacity, 
having  been  bred  as  a surgeon.  The  leader  of  this 
party  had  become  a Christian,  and  had  retired 
from  the  other  Maroons  to  live  with  his  family 
on  a small  retired  spot  which  he  had  cultivated, 
and  on  which  he  had  erected  a small  dwelling. 
On  coming  up  to  the  white  man’s  dwelling,  he 
restrained  his  banditti  from  putting  him  to  death, 
which  some  of  them  were  inclined  to  do. — “ No  l” 
said  he,  “ we  must  not  kill  this  poor  Buckera ; 
him  no  know  say  we  do  fight  with  tother  Buckera  ; 
him  never  do  we  harm ; but  him  sometimes  do  we 
good,  when  he  been  live  with  we.”  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  astonished  and  trembling  white  man 
Be  said,  “ No  be  affraid,  we  wont  hurt  you,  we 
wont  burn  your  house  ; but  give  we  key,  we  want 
what  you  have  in  your  house  to  eat  and  drink. 
When  we  gone,  no  stay  here;  go  to  Buckera, 
and  tell  them,  say,  Johnson  (this  was  the  Ma- 
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roon’s  adopted  name)  no  been  want  for  troubles 
them  ; him  been  want  for  keep  himself  to  him- 
self; but  Buckera  come  and  burn  him  house; 
them  rook  out  him  ground ; them  say,  they 
want  for  kill  me  ; my  wife  and  pickininnie  no 
have  house,  no  have  victual.  Well ! so  long, 
as  Buckera  trouble  me  first,  I will  shew  them 
something  too!”  This  Maroon  was  grateful  and 
considerate,  while  he  thus  breathed  revenge,  and 
threatened  destruction.  A party  of  militia  had 
destroyed  his  property,  prior  to  his  taking  up 
arms  and  joining  his  rebellious  brethren.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  whites  sometimes 
did  things,  during  this  rebellion,  which  could  an- 
swer no  other  end  than  to  exasperate  the  Ma- 
roons, and  render  them  more  desperate  and 
blood-thirsty.  On  taking  possession  of  the  for- 
saken haunts  of  the  rebels,  it  would  have  been 
well  had  they  always  stopped  at  burning  the  huts, 
and  destroying  the  provisions ; but  instances  oc- 
curred of  their  opening  the  graves,  and  cutting 
oft'  the  heads  from  the  putrid  carcases  of  the  Ma- 
roons who  had  been  there  interred  ? What  were 
the  survivors  to  think  of  this  ? but  that  those  who 
could  thus  extend  their  hatred  and  antipathy  to 
the  dead,  would  wreak  a horrible  vengeance  on 
the  living  if  they  had  them  in  their  power. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  employing  of 
doer*  against  these  savages;  and  in  truth,  the  name 
of  tne  thing  has  something  revolting  in  it,  whea 
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superficially  compared  with  the  legitimate  means 
of  civilized  warfare.  Those  who  have  condemned, 
with  unqualified  dogmatism,  the  whites,  for  hav- 
ing recourse  to  these  animals,  did  not  examine 
the  subject  with  fairness,  liberality,  and  candour. 
Not  that  the  author  means  to  set  up  a defence 
of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  war : the  horrors  of 
war  are  sufficiently  numerous,  without  sharpen- 
ing its  scourge  by  additional  inventions  of  de- 
struction. The  employment  of  these  dogs  against 
the  Maroons  has  been  compared  to  the  use  the 
Spaniards  made  of  them  in  hunting  and  extirpat- 
ing the  poor  Indians  in  South  America  and  the 
Caribbees.  The  comparison,  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  therefrom,  is  the  very  reverse  of  fair- 
ness and  truth.  In  the  one  case,  these  ani- 
mals were  used  as  a means  of  offence  against  a 
helpless,  naked,  and  flying  people,  in  order  to 
wrest  from  them,  by  extermination,  the  country, 
they  inhabited  and  possessed  : in  the  other,  they 
were  employed  as  a necessary  dffence  and  pro- 
tection against  rebellious  savages,  who  exercised 
cold-blooded  massacre,  and  every  other  horrible 
outrage  and  barbarity,  against  a people  under 
whose  government  they  lived  in  peace,  and  to' 
whom  they  owed  submission  and  allegiance.  In 
civilized  war,  if  barbarities  not  recognised  by  it, 
are  practised  by  one  party,  the  other  is  justifiable 
in  having  recourse  to  retaliation.  The  whites 
could  not  retaliate  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the 
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Maroons,  without  themselves  incurring  the  name 
ot  barbarous $ but  to  employ  the  only  resource 
which  they  had  left  to  save  the  country  from  de- 
struction, and  themselves  and  families  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  was  surely,  at  least,  a par- 
donable retaliation.  And  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  had  the  Maroons  held  out 
for  three  or  four  months  longer,  Jamaica  would 
have  exhibited  a scene  of  general  conflagration, 
havoc,  and  ruin ! In  the  season  of  crop,  the 
weather  is  usually  long  and  excessiyely  dry,  and 
so  combustible  does  the  stubble  of  the  cane-fields 
become  in  consequence,  that  a spark  of  fire  com- 
municated to  them,  would  in  a few  hours  con- 
sume three  or  four  plantations  ; and  the  blaze,  if 
once  become  general,  would  be  stopped  with 
much  difficulty even  the  grass  at  this  season 
is  so  parched  by  the  heat  and  the  drought,  that 
it  would  assist  to  propagate  the  devouring  element. 
Thus  then  the  Maroons  would  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  many  of  the  slaves,  seeing  their  success 
and  their  desperate  exploits,  would  have  been 
tempted,  by  a view  of  independence,  to  have 
joined  their  banners,  and  to  have  massacred  the 
few  whites  who  had  been  left  in  care  of  the  plan- 
tations.  But  for  what  purpose  were  these  dogs 
gotten  ? Was  it  to  tear,  devour,  and  suck  the 
blood  of  the  unhappy  Maroons,  as  was  insidiously 
represented  ? Those  who  have  ever  traversed  the 
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interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  well 
know  that  they  afford  fastnesses  to  such  a people 
as  the  Maroons,  in  which  dogs  could  not  be  so 
employed  with  any  chance  of  success.  Of  this 
the  whites  were  fully  aware.  But,  by  their  keen 
scent,  they  might  discover  the  lurking  retreats  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  approach  to  them  of  the  par- 
ties of  the  whites,  and  thus  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  those  ambushes  which  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  them.  But  the  grand  intent  of 
these  animals  was  the  terror  which  the  name  and 
the  presence  of  them  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  Maroons.  Negroes  are  fond  of  exaggeration, 
and  such  of  the  slaves  as  bad  seen  them,  and 
afterwards  resorted  to  the  Maroons,  gave  to  theos 
people  an  appalling  description  of  their  size,  their 
fierceness,  their  strength,  their  agility,  and  num- 
bers. 1 his  account  operated  as  was  expected 
and  desired ; the  Maroons  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  dogs,  testified  a desire  to 
capitulate,  which  they  would  not  (as  they  them- 
selves said)  otherwise  so  easily  have  done.  And 
thus  was  much  bloodshed,  not  to  say  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  country,  prevented  by  thesa 
animals.  At  the  same  time  not  a drop  of  blood 
was  shed  by  them,  if  we  except  an  unfortunate 
accident,  of  one  getting  loose  from  its  keeper, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  and  worrying  an  old  ne- 
gro woman.  They  were  muzzled  and  held  in 
couples  by  the  Spanish  chasseurs. 
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All  the  Maroons  that  remain  in  the  island  do 
not  amount  to  above  five  or  six  hundred.  The 
Trelavvney  town  Maroons  were  by  far  the  most 
fierce,  daring,  and  warlike  of  these  people. 

The  Maroons  in  general  lead  a wild  and  rov- 
ing sort  of  life.  The  women  are  chiefly  employed 
in  cultivating  the  grounds,  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  their  families  ; while  the  men  are  (or  at 
at  least  were)  in  the  woods,  hunting  the  wild 
hog,  or  shooting  the  ring-tail  pigeon.  Their  arms 
were -a  light  fusee  and  powder-horn,  a maclietto , 
or  short  sabre,  sometimes  a lance  made  of  the 
hardest  wood,  and,  in  war,  a horn  directed,  by 
its  various  modulations,  their  movements.  With 
these  the  Maroon  climbed  with  the  nimbleness  and 
celerity  of  the  roebuck,  the  precipitous  rocks  and 
rugged  mountains  of  the  wild  woods,  which  he  tra- 
versed in  quest  of  his  prey.  He  patiently  explored 
the  deepest  retreats  of  the  forest ; lived  in  them  for 
%vhole  weeks ; found  every  where  abundance  of 
materials  wherewith  to  erect  his  hut,  or  kindle 
a fire  for  the  dressing  of  his  game;  and,  if  un- 
successful in  procuring  it,  he  could  easily  subsist 
upon  the  mountain  cabbage,  while  he  assuaged  his 
thirst  with  the  moisture  of  the  water-withe,  or 
wild  pine,  should  no  rivulet  be  near,  nor  water 
remain  in  the  excavations  of  the  rocks,  fie  wras 
wonderfully  adroit  in  the  management  of  his 
fusee,  he  could  charge  and  fire  in  any  position, 
he  could  toss  it  high  in  the  air,  and,  catching  it 
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in  the  descent,  instantly  present  it,  with  unerring 
aim,  at  his  object.  In  short,  he  was  completely 
adapted  for  a desultory  and  skirmishing  warfare 
in  a woody  and  mountainous  country,  like  Ja- 
maica. It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  in  the 
contest  between  this  people  and  the  whites,  they 
should  avail  themselves,  so  fatally  to  the  latter,  of 
these  advantages  and  qualifications ; nor  can  there 
be  a doubt,  that  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  d )gs 
alone  operated  more  powerfully  to  induce  them 
to  surrender,  than  all  the  troops  and  military 
talent  in  the  country.  Not  that  there  was  a de- 
ficiency of  either  ; but  what  could  a body  of  gal- 
lant troops,  headed  by  the  bravest  and  most  skil- 
tul  officer,  do  against  an  enemy  who  was  in- 
visible to  them — who,  skulking;  behind  huge  trees 
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and  immense  rocks,  were  so  placed  as  completely 
to  enfilade  the  narrow  and  rugged  defiles  through 
which  the  former  were  obliged  to  pass  ? It  would 
be  painful  to  dwell  on  the  various  shocking  bar- 
barities exercised  on  the  unfortunate  white  men 
who  fell,  in  these  encounters,  alive  into  the 
hands  of  this  savage  foe,  who  gloried  in  having 
such  an  opportunity  of  glutting  their  blood- 
thirsty, and  vindictive  spirit,  by  nameless  insults 
and  protracted  tortures!  The  man  who  knows 
he  has  a generous  enemy  to  fight  with,  has  no 
presentiment  of  so  horrible  a fate,  to  damp  the 
energy  of  Ids  spirit;  he  does  not  fear  becoming 
the  martyr  of  an  unpitying  revenge,  should  the 
chance  of  war,  some  sudden  surprise,  or  unex- 
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pected  ambush,  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  3uch 
an  enemy.  He  knows,  that  if  he  falls  wounded 
into  his  power,  he  will  be  cherished,  respected, 
consoled,  with  all  that  characteristic  humanity 
which  ever  distinguishes  the  truly  brave.  Indeed, 
generosity  and  compassion  to  a vanquished  ene- 
my, form  perhaps  the  brightest  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  soldier — that  eye,  which  flashed  fierceness 
and  defiance  in  the  hour  of  battle,  bedews  with 
the  softest  tears  of  a generous  sympathy,  the 
•wounds  of  his  fallen  foe  ! To  preach  this  doc- 
trine to  the  vindictive  and  cowardly  savage,  is 
like  persuasion  to  the  deaf  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Maroons,  however  successful  they  were 
in  their  surprises,  skirmishes,  and  ambuscades, 
were  certainly,  as  before  remarked,  deficient  in 
one  of  the  first  qualities  of  a soldier,  courage. 
Confident  of  their  security  in  the  midst  of  their 
fastnesses  and  retreats,  the  marches  and  move- 
ments of  the  whites  gave  them  little  concern  as 
to  their  safety ; yet  in  the  open  field  they  were 
perfectly  awrare  they  were  no  match  for  the  regu- 
lars and  militia  ; nor  was  their  mode  of  warfare 
at  all  calculated  for  a cultivated  and  champaign 
country.  While  they  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  town,  which,  a6  a preliminary  to  war,  they 
burnt  with  their  own  hands,  a few  shells  were 
thrown,  in  the  evenings,  in  different  directions 
from  the  post  there,  into  the  surrounding  wroodsr 
in  order  to  scour  them,  and  prevent  night  sur- 


prises.  iThese,  flying  like  comets  through  the  dark- 
ened air,  terrified  and  amazed  them  for  a while ; 
but  at  length,  keeping  a little  beyond  their  reach, 
they  were  wont  to  gaze  on  them  merely  as  an  amus- 
ing spectacle.  The  Brigands  of  St.  Domingo  have 
often  openly  skirmished  with  the  European  troops, 
and  have  indeed,  at  times,  fought  pretty  obsti- 
nately, and  even  come  to  the  push  of  the  bayonet : 
these  negroes  were  partly  trained  to  European 
tactics,  and  were  supplied  with  artillery,  to  the 
use  of  which  they  were  by  no  means  novices. 
The  Maroons  neither  knew,  nor  desired  to  know, 
any  thing  of  artillery  or  the  bayonet. 

The  Maroons  are  generally  tall,  well  made, 
and  more  comely  in  their  features  than  most  of 
the  other  blacks;  but  there  is  a something  in  their 
looks  which  indicates  wildness  and  ferocity.  This 
is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  wild  and  wan- 
dering life  they  lead,  and  to  their  not  mixing  so 
much  with  general  society  as  the  other  negroes* 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

P eopic  of  colour. — The  different  classes  of  them , 
Their  rapidly  increasing  population  in  Ja- 
maica— Their  char  act  er,  manners , and  amuse - 
merits,  §c. 

BETWEEN  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the 
West  Indies,  a numerous  racehas  sprung  up,  which 
goes  by  the  general  name  of  people  of  colour  : 
these  are  subdivided  into  Mulattos,  the  offspring 
of  a white  and  a black ; Sambos,  the  offspring 
ot  a black  and  Mulatto  : Quadroons,  the  off- 
spring of  a Mulatto  and  a white;  and  Mestees, 
or  Mestises>  the  offspring  of  a Quadroon  and  a 
white.  Below  this  last  denomination,  the  dis- 
tinction of  colour  is  hardly  perceptible ; and 
those  who  are  thus  far  removed  from  the  original 
negro  stock,  are  considered  by  the  law  as  whites, 
and  competent,  in  course,  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a white.  Between  these  particular  casts, 
an  endless  variety  of  non-descript  shades  exist, 
descending  from  the  deep  jet  to  the  faintest  tinge 
of  the  olive,  by  gradations  which  it  were  impos- 
sible to  mark  and  to  designate. 

The  people  of  colour  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  mingled  natures  of  the  original  stocks 
from  whence  they  spring;  and  the  more  or  less 
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they  are  removed  from  one  extreme  or  the  other, 
tiiey  seein  to  be  imbued  in  proportion  with  their 
particular  qualities.  The  Sambo  differs  little  or 
nothing  in  manners,  habits,  &c.  from  the  negro  ; 
while  the  Mestee  and  his  descendant  approximate 
as  near  in  these  particulars  to  the  white  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a mingled  race  to  do  ; and  when  polished 
by  a genteel  education,  that  little  distinction  al- 
most ceases  to  exist.  It  is  remarked  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour,  that  they  are  peculiarly  hardy,  and 
far  less  subject  to  disease  than  either  the  whites 
or  the  negroes,  of  course  a considerable  less  pro- 
portion of  them  are  swept  off  by  the  general  mor- 
tality of  the  country.  These  people  are  lively, 
active,  and  sometimes  industrious ; they  feel  a 
kind  of  pride  in  being  removed  some  degrees 
from  the  negro  race  ; and  affect  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  manners,  &c.  of  the  whites.  Few  mar- 
riages take  place  between  them.  A female  of 
colour  thinks  it  more  genteel  and  reputable  to 
be  the  kept  mistress  of  a white  man,  if  he  is  in 
opulent  circumstances,  and  can  afford  to  indulge 
her  taste  for  finery  and  parade,  than  to  be  united 
in  wedlock  with  a respectable  individual  of  her 
own  class.  One  of  these  girls  consented  to  be 
tied  in  the  noose  of  matrimony  to  one  of  her  ovvn 
description  ; for  three  or  four  years  she  bore  her 
fate  without  remorse  cr  repining;  after  this,  how- 
ever, she  became  uneasy  and  discontented,  and 
often,  with  a heavy  sigh,  lamented  the  luckless 


fate  which  drew  her  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  f Her 
husband  was  a quiet,  decent,  and  respectable 
man,  who  gained  an  honest  livelihood  by  the 
trade  he  professed;  he  wished  his  wife  to  stav  at 
home,  and  attend  to  her  children  and  the  affairs 
oi  her  household ; the  lady  was  of  a pleasurable 
turn,  and  had  a taste,  like  most  of  her  colour, 
for  a life  of  voluptuous  and  varied  delight she 
had  been  accustomed,  prior  to  wedlock,  to  ballsy 
parties,  and  jaunts,  and  she  could  therefore  but 
ill  brook  this  life  of  restraint  and  drudgery.  She 
looked,  with  envy  and  an  aching  heart,  at  the 
gay,  showy,  and  dissipated  life  which  many  of 
the  companions  of  her  youth  led ; these  were  in 
keeping,  and  dashed  about  in  style,  superbly 
dressed,  and  in  their  curricles,  attended  by  ser- 
vants in  livery  ; while  she,  poor  woman  ! was 
obliged  to  toil  from  morning  to  night  in  dirty 
drudging  occupations,  without  one  faint  ray  of 
hope,  that  she  would  ever  be  emancipated  from' 
this  sad  state  of  thraldom,  and  enjoy  again  the 
dear  delicious  pleasures  of  freedom  and  variety  ! 
These  are  the  sentiments  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
females  of  colour  in  this  island  ; and  accordingly, 
perhaps,  little  short  of  that  proportion  are  iii 
keeping  by  the  whites ; while  the  males  console 
themselves  in  the  same  way,  either  with  one  of 
their  own  colour,  pr  with  a sable  charmer.  Though 
some  of  these  females  of  colour  are  possessed 
A considerable  property,  given  them  by  their 
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* white  parents,  or  amassed  by  their  own  industry* 
they  never  aspire  to  a conjugal  union  with  a white 
man;  nor,  if  such  a union  were  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  is  it  probable  they  would 
desire  to  enter  into  it ; but  no  instance  of  this 
ever  occurs ; a white  man,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  distinction  of  colour  which  here  prevail,  would 
be  considered  as  degrading  himself  by  a union 
with  a woman  of  colour,  however  respectable  by 
fortune,  or  accomplished  by  education.  But  the 
brown  female  gives  herself  little  concern  about 
this,  while  the  most  distinguished  and  opulent  of 
the  whites  pay  an  illicit  homage  to  her  charms ; 
and  even  the  man  of  family  shall  forsake  his 
wife  and  abandon  his  children  to  hold  dalliance 
in  her  more  alluring  company ! 

The  free  people  of  colour  are  excluded  from 
many  of  the  privileges  of  the  whites  ; and  their 
white  parents  are  restrained  by  law  from  be- 
queathing them  more  than  two  thousand  pounds 
currency.  These  distinctions  and  restraints  are 
thought  necessary  for  political  purposes.  But 
it  is  in  vain  that  such  laws  and  provisions  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  this  people’s  acquiring  an 
ascendancy  in  the  country,  while  other  produc- 
tive causes  are  suffered  to  exist.  A respectable 
clergyman  in  the  island  assured  the  author,  that 
he  usually  had  occasion  to  baptize  about  fifteen 
brown  children  for  one  white  Child  ! This  dispro- 
portion of  the  increase  of  the  two  populations 
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nmybe  considered  as  general  throughout  the  island, 
and  it  must  necessarily  be  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
As  for  the  acquisition  which  the  white  population 
gains  by  European  emigration,  it  is  now  trifling; 
besides,  that  as  new  hands  arrive,  others,  who 
may  have  acquired  fortunes,  are  returning  to 
their  native  country,  and  a very  considerable 
number  die  yearly  in  the  country  : few,  upon  the 
whole,  remain  in  the  island  and  live  to  any  great 
age.  But  there  is  little  occasion  to  go  far  for 
proofs  of  the  non-increase  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  this  island,  as  it  appears  that  it  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  for  these  twenty  years 
past;  while  perhaps  the  brown  population  is  more 
than  trebled  in  that  period.  The  exact  number 
of  people  of  colour  at  present  in  the  island  cannot 
correctly  be  ascertained,  as  no  census  is  ever  taken 
of  this  branch  of  population  ; but  it  would  not  be 
going  out  of  the  way  to  say,  that,  including  all 
descriptions  of  them,  they  already  amount  to 
double  the  number  of  the  whites.  It  is  in  vain 
to  enact  laws  and  fix  restraints,  while  the  sources 
of  an  evil  continue  unremoved.  These  people 
must , in  time,  know  and  feel  their  own  strength, 
when  increased  to  an  enormous  disproportion  to 
the  whites,  and  spreading  in  vast  masses  over  the 
country,  the  laws  inimical  to  them  can  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  to  sour  and  incense  their 
minds,  and  rouse  them  to  an  exertion  in  their 
own  behalf  in  claiming  rights  in  common  with 
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the  whites  :•  either  therefore,  as  formerly  observ- 
ed,'the  whites  will  hereafter  be  obliged  to  allow 
them  this  participation,  or  they  will  wrest  it  from 
them  by  some  horrible  convulsion  which  one 
trembles  to  think  of ! This  is  no  visionary  specu- 
lation ; it  is  what  must  inevitably,  in- the  order 
of  things,  take  place  at  some  period,  should  the 
two  populations  thus  continue  in  disproportion, 
and  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites 
remain  equally  dissolute  and  immoral.  Matri- 
mony should  be  more  encouraged,  and  held  in 
greater  veneration  ; religion  should  be  more  in- 
culcated  and  respected,  and  a loose  and  profli- 
gate life  be  less  countenanced  and  practised,  than 
it  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe : — -such  reforma- 
tions as  these,  not  feeble  and  partial  laws  and 
regulations,  will  ensure  the  respect,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  submission  of  this  people  to  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  government.  But  as  enough  has 
before  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  need- 
less here  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  a change. 

The  children  of  colour,  of  the  more  opulent  of 
the  whites,  are  either  educated  in  the  island,  or 
sent  to  Great  Britain  for  this ' purpose.  Such  as 
have  received  liberal  educations,  are  for  the  most 
part  well  behaved  respectable  people;  but  are; 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  excluded  the  society 
of  the  whites,  and  exposed  to  other  mortifica- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  line- of  distinction 
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* hieh  custom  and  the  laws  draw  between  the 
whites  and  the  browns.  So  that  a white  and  a 
brown  child  sent  to  Europe  at  the  sairie  time,  and 
brought  up  together  at  the  same  school,  though 
they  may  be  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy 
while  there,  discontinue  that  intimacy  on  their 
growing  up  and  returning  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
though  both  may  be  equally  amiable  and  accom- 
plished. The  white  miss  disowns,  with  a super- 
cilious frown,  her  quondam  companion  and 
school-fellow,  because  she  has  been  born  with  a 
deeper  tinge  of  the  brunette,  and  the  customs  and 

distinctions  of  the  country  forbid  her  cultivating 

* ® 

such  acquaintance.  Some  such  distinctions  are 
doubtless  necessary  and  highly  proper,  though  they 
should  not  be  carried,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  a 
rigid  and  invidious  extreme.  It  is  perhaps  a pity 
in  a parent,  after  having  bestowed  on  his  offspring 
a ^nteel  and  liberal  education  in  a country,  w here 
at  least  they  experience  a milder  and  more  re- 
spectful attention,  to  have  them  brought  back 
to  one  where  their  feelings  and  their  pride  (and 
these  it  must  be  supposed  they  have  acquired  an 
addition  of,  along  with  their  mental  culture)  are 
perpetually  liable  to  be  wounded  by  contempt 
and  neglect.  The  better  sort  of  the  people  of 
colour,  thus  shut  out  from  the  society  of  the 
whites,  form  a separate  society  of  themselves. 
They  have  their  own  amusements,  their  parties, 
their  visiting?,  aDd  their  assemblies.  The  lat- 
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ter  are  fully  as  gay  and  as  expensive  a3  those 
of  the  whites ; and  as  the  brown  ladies  are  the 
chief  planners  and  supporters  of  these,  the  young 
and  the  dissipated  of  the  white  males  who  are  their 
admirers,  form  a distinguished  part  of  these  meet- 
ings of  pleasure.  So  that  the  man,  who  to-nh>ht 
leads  out  as  a partner  in  the  dance  the  fair  Creo- 
lian,  may  to-morrow  give  his  hand,  on  a similar 
occasion,  to  the  olive  beauty  of  a darker  shade 
who  dresses  as  well,  and  thinks  herself  as  lovely 
and  attractive  as  the  other.  The  white  ladies 
sometimes  resent  this  behaviour  in  many  of  the 
gentlemen  (even  of  the  genteelest  families)  with 
a becoming  spirit ; but  the  contempt  and  anim- 
adversions of  these  amiable  girls,  are  too  often 
thrown  away  upon  such  hardened  and  thoughtless 
sinners ! 

On  all  occasions  the  brown  ladies  emulate,  and 
even  strive  to  excel  the  whites  in  splendour,  taste, 
and  expeneiyeness  of  dress,  equipage,  and  enter- 
tainment. On  public  occasions,  such  as  races, 
reviews,  fee.  they  drive  in  their  curricles,  gigs, 
&c.  in  a smart  and  dashing  style,,  as  if  anxious 
to  leave  behind  their  fairer  competitors  in  the 
i ace.  of  fashion,  gaiety,  and  pleasure.  Indeed, 
the  latter  themselves  otten  acknowledge  that  they 
are  outdone  at  times  in  gaudy  display  by  these 
extravagant  rivals;  but  the  truth  is,  they  do  not 

9m  at  a competition  with  them. 
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Many  of  the  Quadroon  and  Mestee  females 
are  comely,  if  not  beautiful,  as  they  partake 
chiefly  of  the  European  feature ; but  the  Mulat- 
tos and  Sambos,  as  less  removed  from  the  negro 
stock,  retain  something  of  their  thick  lips  and 
flat  noses.  Many  of  the  former  have,  however, 
agreeable  features  ; and  indeed  a number  of  the 
negroes  are  not  deficient  in  this  respect.  As  for 
the  Africans,  their  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  human 
countenance  are  almost  the  reverse  of  those  of  an 
European.  They  have  no  idea  that  the  finest 
Grecian  contour  is  more  beautiful  than  their  large 
and  gross  features ; and  the  jet  black  Venus  from 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  or  the  Gambia,  pre- 
fers her  sooty  Adonis  to  the  handsomest  Euro- 
pean. 

The  people  of  colour  are  not  so  mild  and  hu- 
mane towards  their  slaves  as  the  white  people  : 
indeed,  too  many  of  them  are  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical  ; and  the  negroes,  aware  of  this,  are  wont 
to  say,  “ If  me  for  have  mistress,  give  me 
Buckera  mistress,  no  give  me  Mulatto,  them  no 
use  neega  well.”  Such  of  the  browns  as  ieceive 
European  educations,  are,  however,  moie  Hu- 
mane arid  considerate. 

The  free  males  ot  colour  are  em oiled  with  the 
white  militia  of  the  country ; they  are  embodied 
in  separate  companies,  and  commanded  by  white 
officers.  The  free  blacks  are  also  formed  into 
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separate  companies,  under  white  officers.  These 
last  are  in  general  a quiet  inoffensive  class  of 
people,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns,  and  fol- 
low some  trade  or  occupation ; as  do  also 
several  of  the  people  of  colour,  many  of  whom 
are  very  decent  and  respectable  characters, 
and  peaceable  and  industrious  members  of  so- 
ciety. 
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Woodfall,  Printer, 
Paternoster-row. 
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